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F ever the ſtory of any pr vate man's 


adventures in the world were worth 


publiſhed, the editor of this account thinks 
this will be ſa, 


The wonders of this man's life exceed 
all that (he thinks) is to be found extant; 


of a greater variety. 


The foory i ts zold with modeſty, with 


tion of- events to the uſes to which wiſe 
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waking public, and were acceptable when 


the kfe of one man bei ng ſcarce capable 


* Jo and with a religious appli . | 


nen . pb few; ; viz, to the in- 


TRE PREPACE. 
Nruction of others, by this example, and 
to juſtify and honour the wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence in all the variety of circumſtan- 


PR” hem happen how they will. 


The editor believes the thing to be a 

uſt hiſtory of fas ; neither is there any 
_ appearance of Mion in it. A however 
thinks, becauſe all ſuch things are diſput. 
ed, that the improvement of it, as well 

70 the diverſion, as to the inſtructian of | 
the reader, will be the ſame ; and as Such, 


he thinks, without farther compliment ta 
the world, he does them a great ſervice 1 
in the publication. FI 


LITE and ADVENTURES 
ITT CRUSOE. 


Was born at Terk, in a the year 16 32, of a halls 
family. My father was a native of Bremen, who 
by merchandiſing at Hull for ſome time gained a 


and as her maiden name was Robin/on, I was called 
Robinſon Kreutznaer ; which not being eaſily pronoun» 


the name of Cruſoe. 
= 1 was the youngeſt of three brothers. The eldeſt 
Vas a lieutenant=colonel in Lockhart's regiment, but 
1 ſlain nk the Spaniards: what became of the other, I 
could never learn. 


tion, My father deſigned me for the law; 
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very plentiful fortune. He married my mother 
at York, who received her firſt breath in hat country; 


ced in the Engliſb tongue, we are commonly known by 


No charge nor pains were wanting in my educa- 


69 
would ſerve me, but I muſt go to ſea, both againſt the 
will of my father, the tears of my mother, and the 
intreaties of friends. One morning my father ex- 
poſtulated very warmly with me. What reaſon, ſays 
he, have you to leave your native country, where 
there muſt be a more certain proſpe& of content and 
happineſs, to enter into a wandering condition of un- 
eaſineſs and uncertainty ? He recommended to me A- 
gur's wiſh, Neither. to deſire poverty nor riches ; that a 
middle ſtate of life was the moſt happy; and that the 
high towering thoughts of raiſing our condition by 
wandering abroad, were ſurrounded with miſery and 


danger, and often ended with confuſion and diſappoint= {| Y 


ment. LI.intreat you, nay I command you, (/ays he 
to deſiſt from theſe intentions. Conſider your eldeſt 
brother, who laid down his life for his honour, or 
rather loſt it for his diſobedience to my will. If you 
will go, added he, my prayers ſhall however be offer- 
ed for your preſervation; but a time may come, when, 
deſolate, oppreſſed, or forſaken, you may wiſh you had 
taken your poor deſpiſed father's counfel.------ He pro- 
nounced theſe words with ſuch a moving and paternal 
cloquence, while floods of tears ran down his aged 
cheeks, that- it ſeemed to ſtem the torrent of my re- 
ſolutions, But this ſoon wore off, and a little after I 
informed my mother, that I could not ſeti to any 


buſineſs, my reſolutions were ſo ſtrong to ſee the q 
world; and begged ſhe would gain my father's con- 


ſen: only to go one voyage; which if it did not prove 


proſperous, I would never attempt a ſecond. But my 


delire was as vain as my folly in asking. My mother 


paſſionately expreſſed her diſlike of this propoſal, tel- 


ye, 
ling me, © That as ſhe ſaw I was bent upon my own 
« deſtruction, contrary to their will and wy duty, ſhe 
* would ſay no more, but leave me to mylelt todo what- 
ſoever | pleaſed.” 

I was then, I think, nineteen years old, wheu one 
time being at Hull, I met a ſchool-fellow of mine, going 
along with his father, who was maſter of a ſhip, to 
London ; and acquainting him with my wandering de- 
ſires, he aſſured me of a free paſſage, and a plentiful 
ſhare of what was neceſſary. Thus without imploring 
a bleſſing, or taking farewell of my parents, I took ſhip- 
ping on the firſt of September 1651- We ſet (ail ſoon 
after; and our ſhip had ſcarce left the Humber aſtern, 
$2 when there aroſe ſo violent a ſtorm, that, being ex- 
tremely ſea-ſick, I concluded the judgments of God de- 
ſervedly followed me for my diſobedience to my dear 
parents. It was then I called to mind the good advice 
of my father; how eaſy and comfortable was a middle 
ſtate of life; and I firmly reſolved, if it pleaſed God 
to ſet me on dry land once more, I would return to my 
parents, implore their forgiveneſs, and bid a final adieu 
to my wandering inclinations, | 

Such were my thoughts while the ſtorm continued; 
but theſe good reſolutions decreaſed with the danger ; 
more eſpecially, when my companion came to me, clap= 
ping me on the ſhoulder: bat, Bob! ſaid he, ſure 
you was not frightened laſt night with ſcarce a cap: ſull 
of wind ?--=-=-===-And do you, cry'd I, call ſuch a via- 
ent /lorm a cap-ſull of wind? A ſtorm, you fool you, 
ſaid he, this is nothing; a good ſbip and ſea-room always 

8 baffles ſuch a fooliſh gquawol of wind as that: But youre 
a freſh-water ſailor : Come, boy, turn out, ſee what fine 
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(4). 
weather we have now, and a good bowl of punch will 
drown all your paſt ſorrows, In ſhort, the punch was 
made, I was drunk, and in one night's time drowned 
both my repentance and my good reſolutions, forget- 
ting entirely. the vows and promiſes I made in my di- 
ſtreſs: and whenever any reflexions would return on me, 
what by company, and what by drinking, I ſoon ma- 
ſtered thoſe fits, as I deridingly called them. But this 
only made way for another trial, whereby I could not 


but ſee how much I-was-beholden to kind providence, 


Upon the ſixth day we came to an anchor in Harwich 


road, where we lay wind-bound with ſome Newca/le 
ſhips; and there being good anchorage, and our cables 


ſound, the ſeamen forgot their late toil and danger, and 


| ſpent the time as merry as if they had been on ſhore, 


Bur on the eighth day there aroſe a brisk gale of wind, 


- Which prevented our tiding it up the river, and ſtill in- 
creaſing, onr ſhip rode forecaſtle i in, and Ripped lere. 2 


ral large ſeas. 
It was not long before hortor ſeized the ſeamen them- 


ſelves, and I heard the maiter expreſs this melancholy 


ejaculation, Lord, have mercy upon us, we ſhall be all 


loſt and undone! For my part, fick unto death, I kept 


my cabin, till the univerſal and terribly dreadful ap- 
prehenſions of our ſpeedy fate, made me get upon deck: 
and there I was afrighted indeed. The fea went moun- 


tains high : I could ſee nothing but diſtreſs around us; 


two ſhips had cut their maſts on board, and another 
was foundered: two more that. had loſt their anchors, 


* were forced out to the mercy of the ocean; and to ſave 
cur lifes, we were forced to cut our foremalt ond 


mainmaſt quite away. 
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Who is there ſo ignorant as not to judge of my 
dreadtul condition? I was but a freſh-water ſailor, and 
therefore it ſeemed more terrible. Our ſhip was very 
good, but over- loaded; which made the ſailors often cry 
out, She would founder : Words I then was ignorant 
of! All this while the ſtorm continuing, and rather 
iacreaſing, the maſter and the more ſober part of his 
men went to prayers, expecting death every moment. 
In the middle of the night, one cried out, Le had 
ſprung a leak; another, T hat there was four foot was 
ter in the hold. I was juſt ready to expire with fear, 
when immediately all hands were called to the pump; 
and the men forced me alſo in that extremity to ſhare 
with them in their labour. While thus employed, the 
maſter eſpying ſome light colliers, fired a gun as a 
ſignal of diſtreſs; and 1 not underſtanding what it 
meant, and thinking that either the ſhip broke, or 
ſome dreadful thing happened, fell into a ſwoons 
Even in that common condition of wo, nobody mind- 
ed me, excepting to thruſt me aſide with their feet, 
thinking me dead, and it wasa great while before I re- 
covered, 

Happy it was for us, when, upon the ſignal given, 
they ventured out their boat to ſave our lives. All our 
pumping had been in vain, and vain had all our attempts 
been, had they not come to our ſhip's ſide, and our 


N men caſt them a rope over the ſtern with a buoy to it, 

MJ which after great labour they got hold ot, and we hal- 
ing them to us, got into their boat, and left our ſhip, 
WF which we perceived fink within leſs than a quarter of 
Jan hour; and thus I learned what was meant by Foun- 
during at /ea, And now the men inceſſantly laboured 
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- to recover their own ſhip, but the ſea ran ſo high, and 
the wind blew ſo hard, that they thought | it convenient 
to hale within ſhore ; which with great difficulty and 
danger at laſt we barpüy effected, landing at a place call - 
ed Cromer, not far from interton light-houſe; from 
whence we all walked to Tarmouth, where, as objccts 
of pity, many good people furniſhed us with neceſſa- 
ries to carry us either to Hull or London. 
Strange, that after all this, like the prodigal fon, I 
did not return to my father ; who, hearing of the ſhip's 
calamity, for a long time thought me intombed in the 
deep. No doubt but I ſhould have ſhared in his ſatted 
calf, as the ſcripture exprefleth it: but my ill fate ſtill 
puſhed me on, in ſpite of the powerful convictions of 
reaſon and conſcience, 

When we had been at Yarmouth three days, I met 
my old companion, who had given me the invitation 
to go on board along with his father. His behaviour 
and ſpeech was altered, and in a melancholy manner 
aſked me how I did, telling his father who I was, and 
how J had made this voyage for a trial only to pro- 
ceed farther abroad, Upon which the old gentleman 
turning to me gravely, ſaid, © Young man, you ought 
never to go to ſea any more, but to take this for à cer- 
* tain fign that you will never proſper in a ſeafaring 
condition. Sir, anſwered I, will you take the ſame 


\* reſolution? It is a different cafe, ſaid he, it is my call- 3 


ing, and conſequently my duty; but as you have made 
* this voyage for a trial, you ſee what ill ſucceſs hea- 
ven has ſet before your eyes; and perhaps our miſe- 
© ries have been on your account, like Jonah in the ſhip Þ# 
* of Tarſhiſh, But pray, what are you, and on what 


os ot 

account did you go to fea ?? Upon which I very free- 
ly declared my whole ſtory ; at the end of which he 
made this exclamation. Ye ſacred powers! what had 
I committed, that ſuch a wretch ſhould enter into my 
ſhip, to heap upon me ſuch a deluge of miſeries ! But 
ſoon recollecting his paſſions, * Young man, Jaid he, if 
* you do not go back, depend upon it, where-ever you 
go, you will meet with diſaſters and diſappointments 
* til your father's words are fulfilled upon you.” And 


ſo we parted. 
' I thoughtat firſt to return home; but ſhame oppoſed 


that good mation, as thinking I ſhould. be laughed at 
by my neighbours and acquaintance. So ſtrange is the 
nature of youth, who are not aſhamed to fin, but yet a- 
ſhamed to repent ; and ſo far from being aſhamed of 
thoſe actions for which they may be accounted fools, 
they think it folly to return to their duty, which is the 
principal mark of wiſdom. In ſhort, I travelled up to 
London, relolving upon a voyage ; and a voyage I ſoon 
heard of, by my acquaintance with a captain who took 
a fancy to me, to go to the coaſt of Guinea. Having 
ſome money, and appearing like a gentleman, I went 
on board not as a common ſailor or foremaſt-man ; 
nay, the commander agreed I ſfiguld go that voyage 
with him without any expence; that I ſhould. be his 
meſs-mate-and companion; and I was very welcome to 
carry any thing with me, and make the beſt merchan- 
diſe I could. 

I bleſſed my happy fortune, and humbly thanked my 
captain for this offer; and acquainting my friends in YJork- 
ſhire, forty pounds were ſent me, the greateſt part of 
which my dear father and mother contributed to; with 
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which I bought toys and trifles, as the captain direct- 
ed me. My captain alſo learned me navigation, how 
to keep an account of the ſhip's courſe, take an obſer- 
vation, and led me into the knowledge of ſeveral uſeful 


branches of the mathematics. And indeed this voyage 


made me both a ſailor and a merchant; for I brought 
home 5 pounds 9 ounces of gold duſt for my adventure, 
which produced, at my return to London, almoſt three 


hundred pounds. But, in this voyage, I was extreme- 


ly ſick, being thrown into a violent calenture through 


exceſſive heat, trading upon the coaſt from the latitude 
of fifteen degrees north, even to the line itfelf, 


But alas! my dear friend the captain ſoon departed 
this life after his arrival. This was a ſenſible grief to 
me; yet J reſolved to go another voyage with his mate, 
who had now got command of the ſhip. This proved 
a very unſucceſsful one; for though I did not carry quite 
10ol, of my late acquired wealth, ſo that I had 200, 
left, which T repoſed with the captain's widow, who was 
an honeſt gentlewoman, yet my misfortunes in this un- 
happy voyage were very great. For our ſhip failing to- 


'+ wards the Canary iſlands, we were chaſed by a Sailee 
rover; and in ſpite of all the haſte we could make, by 


crouding as much canvaſs as our yards would ſpread, or 


maſts carry, the pirate gained upon us, ſo that we pre- 


pared ourſelves to fight. J hey had 18 guns, and we 
bad but 12. About three in the afternaon, there was a 


deſperate engagement, wherein many were killed and 


weunded on both ſides; but finding ourſelves over- 


Powered with numbers, our ſhip diſabled, and ourſelves 


too impotent to have the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs, we were 
forced to ſurrender, and accordingly were all carried 


(9 ) 
priſoners into the port of Sa/lee. Our men were ſent to 
the emperor's court to be ſold there; but the pirate 
captain taking notice of me, kept me to be his own 


flave- 
In this condition I thought myſelf the moſt miſerable 


creature on earth, and the prophecy of my father came 
afreſh into my thoughts. However, my condition was 
better than I thought it to be, as will ſoon appear - 
Some hopes indeed I had, that my new patron would 
go to ſea again, where he might be taken by a Spaniſh 
or Portugueſe man of war, and then I ſhould be fer at 
liberty. But in this J was miſtaken; for he never took 
me with him, but left me to look after his little garden, 
-and do the drudgery of his houſe; and when he return- 
ed from ſea, would make me lie in the cabin, and look 
after the ſhip. I had no one that I could communicate 
my thoughts to, which were continually meditating 
my eſcape; no Engliſhman, Iriſhman, or Scotſman 
here but myſelf; and for two years I could ſee no- 
thing practicable, but only pleaſed my ſelf with the i- 
magination. 

After ſome length of time, my patron, as I ſound, 
grew ſo poor, that he could not fit out his ſhip as u- 
| ſual: and then he uſed conſtantly, once or twice a- 
week, if the weather was fair, to go out a-fiſhing, ta- 
king me and a young Moreſto boy to row the boat; aud 
ſo much pleaſed was he with me for my dexterity in 
catching the fiſh, that he would often ſend me with a 
Moor, who was one of his kinſmen, and the Mareſco 
youth, to catch-a diſh of fiſh for him. 

One morning, as we were at the ſport, there aroſe 


ſuch a thick fog, that we loſt ſight of the ſhore; and 
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rowing we knew not which way, we laboured all the 
night, and in the morning found ourſelves in the ocean, 
two leagues from land. However, we attained there at 
length, and made the greater haſte, becauſe our ſto- 
machs were exceeding ſharp and hungry. In order to 
prevent ſuch diſaſters for the future, my patron order- 
ed a carpenter to build a little ſtate-room or cabin in 
the middle of the long boat, with a place behind it to 
ſteer and hale home the main-ſheet, with other conve- 
niencies to keep him from the weather, as alſo lockers 
to put in all manner of proviſions, with a handſome 
ſhoulder of mutton ſail, gibing over the cabin. 
In this he frequently took us out a-fiſhing, and one 

time inviting two or three perſons of diſtinction to go 
with him, made proviſion extraordinary, providing alſo 
three fuſees with powder and ſhot, that they might have 
ſome ſport at fowling along the ſea-coalt, The next 
morning the boat was made clean, her ancient and pen- 
dants out, and every thing ready; but their minds alte- 
ring, my patron ordered us to go a- fiſning, for that his 
gueſts would certainly ſup with him that night. 

And now I began to think of my deliverance indeed. 
In order to this I perſuaded the Moor to get ſome pro- 
viſions on board, as not-daring to meddle with our pa- 
tron's; and he taking my advice, we ſtored ourſelves 
with Rust biſket, and three jars of water. Beſides, I 
privately conveyed into the boat a bottle of brandy, 
ſome twine, thread, a hammer, hatchet, and a ſaw ; and 
in particular ſome bees wax, which was a great comfort 
to me, and ſerved to make candles. I then perſuaded 
Mu'ey (for ſo the Moor was called) to. procure ſome 
powder and ſhot, pretending to kill ſea- curlieus, which 


1 
he innocently and readily agreed to. In ſhort, being 
provided with all things neceſſary, we failed out, reſolv- 
ing for my own part to make my eſcape though it 
ſhould coſt me my life. 

When we had paſſed thecaſtle, we fell to fiſhing ; but 
though I knew there was a bite, I diſſembled the mat- 
ter in order to put further out to ſea. Accordingly we 
- ran a league further; when giving the boy the helm, 
and pretending to ſtoop for ſomething, I ſeized Muley 
by ſurpriſe, and threw him overboard, As he was an 
excellent ſwimmer, he ſoon aroſe, and made towards the 
boat; upon which I took out a fuſee, and preſented it 
at him: Muley, ſaid I, I never yet deſigned to do you 
any harm, and feel: nothing now but my redemption, 
* I know you are able enough to ſwim to ſhore, and 
* fave your life; but if youare reſolved to follow me; to 
the endangering of mine, the very moment you pro- 
* ceed ] will ſhoot you through the head,” The harm» 
leſs creature, at theſe words, turned himſelf from me, 
and I make no doubt got ſafe to land. Then turning 
to the boy Xury, I perceived he trembled at the a&jon ; 
but I put him out of all fear, telling him, that if he 
would be true and faithful to me, 1 would do well by 
him. © And therefore, ſaid I, you mult ſtroke your face 
« to be faithful, and, as the Turks have learned you, 
* {wear by Mahomet, and the beard of your father, or 
* elſe I will throw you into the ſea alſo. So innocent 
did the child then look, and with ſuch an obligiog ſmile 
conſented, that I readily believed him, and from that 
day forward began to love him entirely, 

We then purſued our voyage; and leſt they ſhould 
think me gone to the Streigöts mouth, I kept to the 
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1 to the truly 3 coaſt; but in the d aſl 
of the evening, I changed my courſe, and ſteered direct- 
ly S. and by E. that I might keep near the ſhore ; and 
having a freſh gale of wind, with a pleaſant ſmooth ſea, 
by three o'clock next day I was 150 miles beyond the 
Emperor of Morocco's dominions. Yet ſtill having the 
dreadful apprehenſion of being retaken, 1 continued 
failing for five days ſucceſſively, till ſuch time as the 
wind ſhifting to the ſouthward, made me conclude, 
that if any veſſel was in chace of me, they would pro- 
ceed no farther. After ſo much fatigue and. thought, 
I anchored at the mouth of a little river, I knew not 
what or where: neither did J then ſee any people. 
What I principally wanted was freſh water; and I was 
reſolved about the duſk to ſwim aſhore, But no ſooner 
did the gloomy clouds of night begin to ſucceed the 
declining day, when we heard ſuch barking, roaring, 
and howling of wild creatures, that one might have 
thought the very ſtrangeſt monſters of nature, or infer- 
nal ſpirits, had their reſidence there. Poor Xury, al- 
moſt dead with fear, intreated me not to go on ſhore 
that night. Suppoſing I don't, Xury, aid J, and in 
the morning we ſhould ſee men who are worſe than 
« thoſe we fear, what then? O den me may give dem 
de ſhoot-gun, replied Xury laughing. and de gun make 
dem all run away“ The wit, and broken Engi/h 
which the boy had learned among the captives of our 
nation, pleaſed me entirely; and to add to his chear- 
fulneſs, I gave him a dram of the bottle. We could 
get but little ſleep all the night, for thoſe terrible how- 
lings they made; and indeed we were both very much 
affrighted, when by the rollings of the water, and other 
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n we juſtly concluded one of thoſe monſters wade 
towards our boat. I could not ſee it till it came within 
two oars length, when taking my fuſee, I let fly at him. 
Whether J hit him or no, I cannot tell; but he made 
towards the ſhore, and the noiſe of my gun increaſed 
the ſtupenddus noiſe of the monſters, 

The next morning I was reſolved to go on ſhore to 
get freſh water, and venture my life among bealts or ſa- 
vages, ſhould either attack me, Xury ſaid, he would 
take one of the jars, and bring me ſome. I aſked him 
why he would go, and not I ? The poor boy anſwered, 
If wild mans come, they eat me, you go way. A mind 
ſcarcely now to be imitated, ſo contrary to /e/f-preſervas 
tion, the molt powerful law of nature! This indeed in- 
creaſed my affection to the child. Well, dear Xury, 
ſaid I, we will both go aſhore, both eat wild mans, and 
they ſhall eat neither of us. So giving Xury a piece of | 
Rusk bread to eat, and a dram, we waded aſhore, car- 
rying nothing with us but our arms and two jars for wa- 
ter. I did not go out of ſight of the boar, as dreading 
the ſavages coming down the river in their canoes. But 
the boy ſecing a low deſcent or vale about a mile in the 
country, he wandered to it; and then running back to 
me with great precipitation, I thought he was.purſued 
by ſome ſavage or wild beaſt; upon which I approach- 
ed, reſolving to periſh or protect him from danger. As 
he came nearer to me, I ſaw ſomething hanging over 
bis ſhoulders, which was a creature he had ſhot like a 
hare, but different i in colour, and longer legs; howe- 
ver, we were glad of it, for it proved wholeſome and 
nouriſhing meat; but what added to our joy was, my boy 
aſſured me there was plenty of water, and that he /ee. 
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ro wild mans. And greater ſtill was our comfort, when 
we found freſh-water in the creek where we were when 
the tide was out, without going ſo far up into the coun- 

try. | 

In this- place I began to conſider tne the Canary 
and Cape de Verd iſlands lay not far off; but having 
no inſtrument, I knew not what latitude, or when to 
ſtand off to ſea for them; yet my hopes were, I ſhould 
meet ſome of the Engl //b trading veſſels, who wouldrre- 
lieve and take us in. 

The place I was in was no doubt that wild country, 

inhabited only by a few, that lies between the Empe- 
ror of Morocco's dominions and the Negroes. It is filled 
with wild beaſts, and the Moors uſe it for hunting chieſ- 
ly. From this place I thought I ſaw the top of the 
mountain Tenerife in the Canaries ; which made me try 
twice to attain it; but as often was 1 drove back, and 
ſo forced to purſue my fortune along ſhore, 

Early one morning we came to an anchor under a 
little point of land, but pretty high; and the tide be- 
ginning to flow, we lay ready to go further in. But 
Aury, whoſe youthful and penetrating eyes were fharp- 

er than mine, in a ſoft tone, deſired me to keep far 
from land, leſt we ſhould be devoured : For loot yon- 
der, meyter, ſaid he, and ſee de dreadful monſter fa/t a- 
ſleep on the fade of the hill. Accordingly looking where 
he pointed, I eſpied a fearful monſter indeed: It was a 
terrible great lion that lay on ſhore, covered as it were 
by a ſhade of a piece of the hill. Xury, ſaid I, you ball 
' go on ſhore and kill him. But the boy looked amazed: 
Me kill him, ſays he, he eat me at one mouth; meaning 
one mouthful, Upon which I bid him lie ſtill, and 
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charging my biggeſt gun with two ſlugs, and 2 good 
charge of powder, I took the belt aim I could to ſhoot 
him through the head; but his leg lying over his noſe, 
the ſlug broke his knee-bone, The lion awaking with 
the pain got up, but ſoon fell down, giving the moſt 
hideous groan I ever heard: but taking my ſecond 
piece, I ſhot him through the head, and then he lay 
ſtruggling for life. Upon this Xury took heart, and 
defired my leave to go on ſhore. Go then, ſaid I. Upon 
which taking a little gun in one hand, he ſwam to ſhore 
with the other, and coming cloſe to the lion, put a pe- 
riod to his life, by ſhooting him again through the head. 
But this was ſpending our ammunition in vain, the 
| fleſh not being good to eat. Xury was like a champion, 
and comes on board for a hatchet, to cut off the head 
of his enemy; but not having ſtrength to perform it, 
he cut off and brought me a foot. I bethought me how- 
ever that his ſkin would be of uſe. This work coſt. 
Aury and me a whole.day ; when ſpreading it on the 
top of our cabin, the hot beams of the ſun effectually 
dried it in two days time, and it afterwards ſerved me * 
for a bed to lie on. | 
And now we ſailed ſoutherly, living fparingly on our 
proviſions, and went no oftener on ſhore than we were 
obliged for freſh water. My deſign was to make the 
river Gambia or Senegal, or any where about the Cape 
de Verd, in hopes to meet ſome European ſhip. If 
providence did not fo favour me, my next courſe was 
to ſeek for the iſlands, or loſe my life among the Ne- 
groes, And in a word, I put my whole ſtreſs upon 
this: Either that 7 muſt meet with ſome ip, or certain. 


ly periſh, 
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One day we were failing along, we ſaw people ſand 

vn the ſhore looking at us; we could alſo perceive they 
were black and ſtark naked. I was inclined to go on 
ſhore; but Xury cried, No, no; however I approached 
nearer, and T found they run along the ſhore by me a 
good way. They had no weapons in their hands, ex- 
cept one, who held a long ſtick, which Aury told me 
was a lance, with which they could kill at a great dis 
ſtance. I talked to them by ſigns, and made them ſen- 

| ſible I wanted ſomething to eat; they beckoned to me 
to ſtop my boat, while two of them ran up into the 
country, and in leſs than half an hour came back, and 
brought with them two pieces of dry fleſh, and ſome 
corn, which we kindly accepted; and to prevent any 
fears on either ſide, they brought the food to the ſhore, 
laid it down, then went and ſtood a great way off, till 
we fetched it on board, and then came cloſe to us again, 
But while we were returning thanks to them, being 

all we could afford, two mighty creatures came from 
the mountains, one as it were purſuing the other with 
great fury, which we were the rather inclined to be- 
lieve, as they ſeldom appear bur in the night; and both 
theſe ſwiftly paſſing by the Negroes, jumped intothe ſea, | 
wantonly ſwimming about, as though the diverfion of 1 
6 


the waters had put a ſtop to their fierceneſs. At laſt, | 

one of them coming nearer to my boat than I expected t 

or deſired, | ſhot him directly through the head; up- Ne 
on which he ſunk immediately, yet riſing again, would AF} $ 


have willingly made to the ſhore; but, between the Ft 
wound and the ſtragling of the water, he died before he tc 
could reach it. 3 th 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the conſternation he poor ou 
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Negroes were in at the firing my gun; much leſs can I 
mention their ſurpriſe, when they perceived the crea» 
ture to be ſlain by it, I made ſigns to them to draw 
near it with a rope; and then gave it to them to hale on 
ſhore- It was a beautiful leopard, which made me de- 
fire irs ſkin , and the Negroes ſeeming to covet the cat- 
caſe, I freely gave it to them. As for the other leo- 
pard, it made to ſhore, and ran with a prodigious ſwift- 
neſs out of ſight. The Negroes having kindly furniſh- 
ed me with water, and with what roots and grains their 
country afforded, I took my leave, and after eleven days 
ail, came in ſight of the Cape de Yerd, and thoſe iſlands 
called by its name, But the great diſtance I was from 
it, and fearing contrary winds would prevent my reach- 
ing them, I began to grow melancholy and dejected, 
when, upon a fudden, Xury cried out, Ma/ter, ma/ter, 
a ſhip with a ſail ! and looked as affrighted, as if it was 
his maſter's ſhip ſent in ſearch of us. But 1 ſoon diſ- 
covered ſhe was a Portugueſe ſhip, as I thought, bound 
to the coaſt of Guinea, for Negroes, Upon which - 
{trove for life to come up to them. But yain had it 
been, if through their perſpective glaſſes they had not 
perceived me, and ſhortened their fail to let me come 
up. Encouraged at this, I ſet up my patron's ancient, 
and fired a gun, both as ſignals of diſtreſs; upon which 
they very kindly lay to, ſo that in three hours time I 
came up with them. They ſpoke to me in Portugueſe, 
Spaniſb, and French, but neither of theſe did 1 under- 
ſtand; till at length a Scots ſailor called, and then I 
told him I was an Engli/bman, who had eſcaped from 
Ide Moors at Sallee; upon which they took me kindly 
»x Mou board, with all my effects, 
| B 
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Surely none can expreſs the inconceiveable joy I felt 
at this happy deliverance! who from being a late mi- 
ſerable and forlorn creature, was not only relieved, but 
in favour with the maſter of the ſhip, to whom, in re- 
turn for my deliverance, I offered all I had. God 
* forbid, ſaid he, that I ſhould take any thing from vou. 
Every thing ſhall be delivered to you when you come 
to Braſil, If I have faved your life, it is no more 
than 1 ſhould expect to receive myſelf from any other, 


* when, in the ſame circumſtances, I ſhould happen to 


meet the like deliverance. And ſhould I rake from 
you what you have, and leave you at Braſil, why, 
© this would be only taking away a life J have given. 

« My charity teaches me better. I hoſe effects you 
* have will ſupport you there, and provide you a paſ- 
* ſave home again.“ And indeed he ated with the 
ſtricteſt juſtice in what he did, taking my things into 
his poſſeſſion, and giving me an exact inventory, even 
tro my earthen jars. He bought my-boat of me tor 
the ſhip's uſe, giving me a note of eighty pieces of eight, 


payable at Brafil; and if any body offered more, he 


would make it up- He alſo gave me 60 pieces for my 
boy Xury. It was with great reluctance I was prevailed 


upon to ſell the child's liberty, who had ſerved me ſo ; 
faithfully : but the boy was willing himſelf; and it was 
agreed, that after ten years he ſhould be made free, | 
upon his renouncing Mabometi/m, and embracing Chriſ- 


tianity. 


Having a pleaſant voyage to the Braf 6, we arrived 
in the Bay de Todes los Santos, or All- Saints Bay, in 
twenty two days after. And there I cannot forget the 
generous treatment of the captain. He would tale no- 
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thing for my paſſage, gave me 20 ducats for the leo- 


pard's ſkin, and 30 for the lion's: Every thing he 


cauſed to be delivered; and what I would ſell, he 
bought. In ſhort, I made about 220 pieces of my car- 
go; and with this ſtock I entered once more, as I may 


ſay, into the /cene of life, 


Being recommended to an honeſt planter, I lived 


with him till ſuch time as I was informed of the man- 
ner of their planting and making ſugar ; and ſeeing how 
well they lived, and how ſuddenly they grew rich, I 
Was filled with a deſire to ſettle among them, and re- 


ſolyed to get my money remitted to me, and to pur- 


chaſe a plautation. 
To be brief, I bought a ſettlement next door to an 


honeſt a kind neighbour, born at Lisbon of Engli/h 
parents, whoſe plantation joining to mine, we improv- 
£d it yery amicably together, Both our ſtocks were 
low, and for two yegf$ we planted only for food: but 
the third year.we planted ſome tobacco, and each of us 
dreſſed a large piece of ground the enſuing year for 
planting cancs. - But now I found how much Iwanted 
aſſiſtance, and repented the loſs of my dear boy Xury, 

Having none to aſſiſt me, wy father's words came 


often into my mind; and I uſed to aſk myſelf, if what 


I ſought was only a middle {tation of life, why could 


it not as well be obtained i in England as here? When 


I pondered of this with-regret, the thoughts of my 
late deliyerance ſorſook me, I had none to-conyerſe 
with but my neighbours; no work to be done bur by 
my own hands; it often made, me ſay, my condition 
was like that of a man caſt upon a deſolate iſland. So 


| ; unhappy are we in our reflexions, ſo forgetful of what 
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good things we receive ourſelves, and ſo unthank ful 
for our deliverance from thoſe calamities that others 
endure, 

I was in ſome meaſure ſettled, before the captain, 
who took me up, departed from the Braſil. One day 
I went to him, and told him what ſtock I had in London, 


- , deſiring his aſſiſtance in getting it remitted; to which 


the good gentleman readily conſented, but would only 
have me ſend for half my money, leſt it ſhould miſcar- 
ry; which if it did, I might ſtill have the remainder 
to ſupport me; and ſo taking letters of procuration 
from me, bid me trouble myſelf no farther about it. 
And indeed wonderful was his kindneſs towards me; 
for he not only procured the money I had drawn for 


upon my captain's widow, but ſeat me over a ſervant | 


with a cargo, proportionable to my condition, He al- 
ſo ſeat me over tools of all ſorts, iron work, and uten- 
ſils neceſſary for my Plantation, and which proved of 
dle greateſt uſe to me in my buſineſs, 

Wealth now accumulating on me, and uncommon 
ſucceſs crowning my proſperous labours, I might have 
reſted happy in. that middle ſtate of life my father had 
ſo often recommended; yet nothing would content me, 
ſuch was my evil genius, but 1 muſt leave this happy 
ſation, for a fooliſh ambition in riſing ; and thus, once 
more, I caſt my ſelf in the deepeſt gulf of miſery that : 
ever poor creature fell into, Having lived four years 
in Braſil, 1 had not only learned the language, but con- 
trated acquaintance with the moſt eminent planters, ? 
and even the merchants of St Satvadere; to whom, 
once, by way of diſcourſe, having giren an account of 
my two voyages to the coaſt of Guinea, and manner of 
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trading there for mere trifles, by which we furhiſh our 
plantations with Negroes, they gave ſuch attention to 
what I ſaid, that three of them came one morning to 
me, and told me they had a ſecret propoſal to make 
After enjoining me to ſecrecy, (it being an infringement 
on the powers of the kings of Portuga/ and Spain), they 
told me they had a mind to fitout a ſhip to goto Guinea, 
in order to ſtock the plantation with Negroes, which, 


as they could not be publicly ſold, they would divide a: t 


mong them; and if I would go their ſupercargo in the 
ſhip, to manage the trading part, I ſhould have an e- 
qual ſhare of the Negroes, without providing any ſtock, 
The thing indeed was fair enough, had I been in ano» 
ther condition. But I, born ta be my own deſtroyer, 
could not reſiſt the propoſal, but accepted the offer u 
on condition of their looking after my plantation. 
making a formal will, I bequeathed my effects to my 
good friend the captain, as my univerſal heir; but ob- 
liged him to diſpoſe of my effects as directed, one half 
of the produce to himſelf, and the other to be ſaipped 
to England. 

The ſhip being fitted out, and all things ready, we ſet 
fail the firſt of September 1659, being the ſame day 
eight year J left my father and mother in Tarkjorre. We 
failed Northward upon the coaſt, in order to gain Africa, 
till we made Cape Auguſtine; from whence going farther 
in the ocean, out of ſight of land, we ſteered as though 
we were bound for the iſle Fernand de Norenba, leaving 
the iſlands on the Eaſt ; and then it was we met with 
a terrible tempeſt, which continued for twelve days ſuc- 
ceſhiyely, ſo that the winds carried us whereſoever they 
pleaſed, In this perplexity, one of our men * and 
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one man and a boy were waſhed overboard. When 
the weather cleared up a little, we found ourſelves ele- 
ven degrees north latitude upon the coaſt of Guinea. 
Upon this the captain gave reaſons for returning; which 
I - oppoſed, counſelling him to ſtand away for Barba- 
does, which, as I ſuppoſed, might be attained in fif- 
teen days. So altering our courſe, we failed North-we/j? 
and by N eſt, in order to reach the Leeward iſlands; 
but a ſecond ſtorm ſucceeding, drove us to the Weſi- 
ward; ſo that we were juſtly afraid of falling into the 
hands of cruel ſavages, or the paws of devouring beaſts 
of prey. 

In this great diſtreſs, one of our men, early in the 
morning. cried out, Land, land; which he had no ſoon- 


er cried out, but our ſhip track upon a ſand, and in a 
moment the ſea broke over her in ſuch a manner, that 


we expected we ſhould all have periſhed immediately, 
We knew nothing where we were, or upon what land 
we were driven; Whether an ifland or the main, inha- 
bited or not inhabited; and we could not ſo much as 
hope that the ſhip would hold out many miuutes, with- 
out breaking in pieces, except the wind by a miracle 
ſhould turn about immediately. While we ſtood look- 
ing at another, expecting death every moment the 
mate lays hold of the boat, and with the help of the 
reſt got her flung over the ſhip's ſide, and getting all 
into her, being eleven of ns, committed ourſelves to 
God's merey, and the wild ſea. And now we ſaw that 
this laſt effort would not be a ſufficient protection from 
death; fo high did the ſea riſe, that it was impoſſible 
the boat ſhould live. As to making ſail, we had none; 
neither if we had, could we make uſe of any, So that 


. 

when we had rowed, or rather were driven about a 
league and a half, a raging wave, like a lofty mountain, 
came rolling aſtern of us, and took us with ſuch fury, 
that at once it over-ſet the boat, Thus being ſwallow- 
ed up in a moment, we had hardly time to call upon 
the tremendous name of God; much leſs to implore, 
in dying ejaculations, his infinite mercy to receive our 
departing ſouls, 

Men are generally counted inſenſible, when ſtrug- 
gling in the pains of death; but while L was over- 
whelmed with water, I had the moſt dreadful appre— 
henfions imaginable. For the joys of heaven, and the 
torments of hell, ſeemed to preſent themſelves before 
me in theſe dying agonies, and .even fmall ſpace of 
time, as it were, between life and death, I was go- 
ing, 1 thought, I knew not whither, in a diſmal gulf 
unknown and as yet unperceived, never to behold my 
friends, nor the light of this world any more! Could 
I ever have thought of annihilation, or a total diſſolu- 
tion of ſoul as well as body, the gloomy thoughts of hav- 
ing no further being, no knowledge of what we hop- 
ed for, but an eternal quietus, without life or ſenſe; 
even that, I ſay, would have been enough to ſtrike me 
with horror and confuſion ! I (trove however to the laſt 
extremity, While all my companions were overpowered 
and entombed in the deep; and it was with great diffi- 
culty 1 kept my breath till the wave ſpent itſelf, and 
retiring back, left me on the ſhore half dead with the 
water 1 had taken in. As ſoon as I got on my feet. I 
ran as faſt as I could, left another wave ſhould purſue 
me, and carry me back again, But for all the haſte I 
made, I could not ayoid it; for the ſea came after me 
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like a high mountain, or furious enemy; ſo that my 
buſineſs was to hold my breath, and by raiſing myſelf 
on the water, preſerve it by ſwimming, The next 
dreadful wave buried me at once twenty or thirty feet 
deep, but at the ſame time carried me with a mighty 
force and ſwiftneſs towards the ſhore; when raiſing my- 


ſelf, I held out as well as poſſible, till at length the 
water having ſpent itſelf, began to return, at which I 


ſtruck forward, and feeling ground with my feet, I 
took to my heels again. Thus being ferved twice 
more, I was at laſt daſhed againſt a piece of a rock, in 
ſuch a manner as left me ſenſeleſs ; but recovering a 
little before the return of the wave, which, no doubt, 
would then have overwhelmed me, I held fait by the 
rock till thoſe ſucceeding waves abated; and then 
fetching another run was overtaken by a ſmall wave, 
which was ſoon conquered. But before any more could 
overtake me, I reached the main land, where clamber+ 
ing up the clifts of the ſhore, tired and almoſt ſpent, I 
ſat down dn the graſs, free from the dangers of the 
foaming ocean. | 
No tongue can expreſs the ecſtaſies and tranſports 
that my ſoul felt at this happy deliverance. It was 
like a reprieve to a dying malefactor, with the halter 
about his neck, and ready to be turned off. I was 
wrapt up in contemplation, and often lifted up my 
hands, with the profoundeſt humility, to the divine 
powers, for ſaving my life, when the reſt of my com- 
anions were all drowned. And now I began to caſt 
my e eyes around, to behold what place I was in, and 
what I had next to do. I could ſee no houſe, nor 
people: 1 was wet, yet had no cloaths to ſhift me: 
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hungry and thirſty, yet nothing to eat or drink; no 
weapon to deſt roy any creature for my ſuſtenance, 
nor defend myſelf againſt devouring beaſts; in ſhort, 
I had nothing but a knife, a tobacco- pipe, and a box 
half filled with tobacco. The darkſome night co- 
ming upon me, increaſed my fears of being devoured 
by wild creatures; my mind was plunged in deſpair, 
and, having no proſpect, as I thought, of life before 
me, I prepared for another kind of death than what 
I had lately eſcaped. I walked about a furlong to ſee 

if I could find any freſh water, which I did to my great 
joy, and taking a quid of tobacco to prevent hunger, 
I got up into a thick buſhy tree, and ſetting myſelf 
ſo that J could not fall, a deep fleep overtook me, 
and for that night buried my ſorrows in a quiet re» 
pole. . 
It was broad day the next morning before I Wer 
ed; when I nor only perceived the tempeſt wag 
ceaſed, but ſaw the ſhip driven almoſt as far as the 
rock before mentioned, which the waves had daſhed 
me againſt, and which was about a mile from the 
place where I was. When I came down from my 
apartment in the tree, I perceived the ſhip's boat two 
miles diſtant on my right hand, lying on ſhore, as 
the waves had caſt her, I thought to have got to her, 
but there being an inlet of water of about half a mile's 
breadth between it and me, I returned again towards 
the ſhip, as hoping to find ſomething for my more 
immediate ſubſiſtence. - About noon, when the ſea 
was calm, that I could come within a quarter of a mile 
of her, it was to my grief I perceived that if we had 
kept on board, all our lives had been ſaved. Thelſg 
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thoughts,” and my ſolitude, drew tears from my eyes, 
though all in vain. So reſolving to get to the ſhip, 
I ſtript and leaped into the water; when ſwim ning 
round her, I was afraid L{hould not get auy thing to lay 
hold of; but ic was my good fortune to eſpy 4 ſmall - 
piece of rope haug down by the forechains fo low, 
that, by the help of it, though with great difficulty, I 
got into the fore-caſtle of the ſhip. Here 1 found that 
the ſhip was bulged, and had a great deal of water 
in her hold; her ſtern was lifted up againſt a bank, and 
her head almoſt to the water. All her quarter, and what 
was there, were free and dry. 1 he proviſions I found 
in good order, with which I cramined my pockets; and, 
loſing no time, and while I was doing other things; I 
alſo found ſome rum, of which I took a hearty dram; 
and now I wanted for nothing except a boat, which 
Indeed was all, to carry away what was needful for 
me. 8 
Neceſſity occaſions quickneſs of thought. We had 
ſeveral ſpare yards, a ſpare top-maſt or two, and two 
or three large ſpars of wood. With theſe I fell to 
work, and flung as many of them over board as I could 
manage, tying every one of them with a rope that they 
might not drive away. This done, I went down the 
ſhip's ſide; and tied four of chem fait together at both 
ends in form of a raft, and laying two or three ſhort 
pieces of plank upon them croſswiſe, I found it would 
bear me, but not any conſiderable weight. Upon which 
I went to work again, cutting a ſpare topmaſt into three 
lengths, adding them to my raft with a great deal of 
labour ang pains. I then conſidered what I ſhould load 
it with, it being not able to bear a ponderous burthen. 
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And this I ſoon thought of, firſt laying upon it all the 


planks and boards I could get; next I lowered down 
three of the ſeamens chelts, after I had filled them with 


bread, rice, three Dutch cheeſes, five pieces of dried 
goats fleſh, and ſome European corn, what little the 
rats had ſpared; and for liquors, I found ſeveral 
caſes of bottles belonging to our ſkipper, in which 
were ſome cordial waters, and ſour or five gallons 
of rack, which I ſtowed by themſelves. By this 
time the tide beginning to flow, I perceived my coat, 
waiſtcoat, and ſhirt ſwim away, which 1 had left on 


the ſhore; as for my linen breeches and ſtockings, I 


ſwam with them on to the ſhip: But I ſoon found 
cloaths enough, though I took no more than I wanted 
for the preſent. My eyes were chiefly on tools to 
work with; and after long ſearch J found out the 


'carpenter's cheſt, which J got ſafe down on my raft. 


I then looked for arms and ammunition, and in the 
great cabin found two good fowling- pieces, two pi- 
ſtols, ſeveral powder-horns filled, a ſmall bag of ſhot, 


and two old ruſty ſwords. 1 likewiſe found three 


barrels of powder, two of which were good, but the 
third had taken water; alſo 4wo or three broken 


Cars, two ſaws, an ax, and a hammer. I then put 


to ſea, and in getting to ſhore, had three encourage- 
ments. 1+ A ſmooth calm fea, 2- The tide riſing 
and ſetting into the ſhore. 3. The little wind there 
was blew towards land. After J had failed about a 


mile, I found the raft to drive a little diſtance from 


the place where I firſt landed; and then | perceived a. 
little opening of the land. wich a ſtrong current of 
the tide running into it, upon which I kept in the 
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middle of the ſtream. But great was my concern, 
when on a ſudden the forepart of my raft ran aground ; 
ſo that had I not, with great difficulty, for near half 
an hour, kept my back ſtraining againſt the cheſts to 
keep my effects in their places, all I had would have 
gone into the ſea, But after ſome time, the riſing of 
the water cauſed the raft to float again, and coming up 
a little river, with land on both ſides, I landed in a lits 
tle cave, as near the mouth as poſſible, the better to 
-diſcoyer a ſal, it * ſuch providentially Peſſed that 
way. 
Not far off, I eſpied a bill of a ſtupendous height, 
- ſurrounded with leſſer hills about it; and thither I 
was reſolved to go and yiew the country, that I might 
ſee what part was beſt to fix my habitation in. Ac- 
cordingly arming myſelf with a piſtol, a fowling-piece, 
powder and ball, I aſcended the mountain. There 1 
perceived I was in an ifland, encompaſſed by the ſea ; 
no diftant lands to be ſeen, but ſcattering rocks that 
lay to the weſt ; that it ſeemed to be a barren place, 
and, as I thought, inhabited only by wild beaſts, I 
perceived abundance of fowls, butignorant of what kind, 
or whether good for nouriſhment, I ſhot one of them 
at my return, which occaſioned a confuſed ſcreaming 
among other birds; and I found it; by its colours and 
beak, to be a kind of a hawk, but its fleſh was perfect 


carrion. 
When I came to my raft, I brought my effects on 


ſhore, which work ſpent that day entirely; and fears 
ing that ſome cruel beaſts might devour me in the 
night-time while I flept, I made a kind of hut or bar- 
ricade with the cheſts and boards I had brought on 
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ſhore. That night I ſlept very comfortably ; a che 
next morning my thoughts were employed to. make a 
further attempt on the ſhip, and bring away what ne- 
ceſſaries 1 could find, before another ſtorm ſhould 
break her to pieces. Accordingly I got on board as 
before, and prepared a ſecond raft, far more nice than 
the firſt; upon which I brought away the carpenter's 
ſtores, two or three bags full of nails, a great jack 
ſcrew, a dozen or two of hatchets, and a grindſtone. 
I alſo took away ſeveral things that belonged to the 
gunner, particularly two or three iron crows, two bar- 
rels of mu(ket-bullets, another fowling-piece, a ſmall 
quantity of powder, and a large bag full of ſmall ſhot. 
Beſides theſe, I took all the men's cloaths I could find, 
a ſpare foretop fail, hammock, and ſome bedding ; and 


thus compleating my ſecond cargo, I made all the haſte ' 
to ſhore I could, fearing ſome. wild beaſt might de- 


{troy what I had there already. But I only found a 
little wild cat fitting on one of the cheſts, who not 


| ſeeming to fear me, or the gun that I preſented at her, 


I threw her a piece of biſcuit, which ſhe inſtantly eat, 
and departed. 

When 1 had gotten theſe effects on ſhore, I went to 
work, in order to make me a little tent with the fail 
and ſome poles which I had cut for that purpoſe; and 
having finiſhed it, what things might be damaged by 
the weather J brought in, piling all the empty chelts 
and casks in a circle, the better to fortify it againſt any 


ſudden attempt of man or beaſt. After this, I blocked 


up the doors with ſome boards, and an empty cheſt. 
turned the long way out: I then charged my gun and 
piſtol; and laying my bed on the ground, ſlept as com- 
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fortably, till next morning, as though I had been in 4a 


Chriſtian country, 
Now, though [ had enough t to ſubſiſt me a long time, 


yet deſpairing of a ſudden deliverance, or that both am- 
munition and proviſion might be ſpent before ſuch a 
thing happened, I coveted as much as I could ; and fo 
long as the ſhip remained in that condition, I daily 
brought away one neceſſary or other; particularly the 
rigging, fails, and cordage, ſome twine, a barrel of wet 
powder, ſome ſugar, a barrel of meal, three casks of 
rum; and, what indeed was moſt welcome to me, a 
whole hoglhead of bread. | 
The next time I went, 1 .cut the cables in pieces, 
carried off a haulſer whole, with a great deal of iron 
work, and made another raft with the mizen and ſprit 
fail yards; but this being ſo unwieldy, by the too hea - 
vy burthen I had upon it, and not being able ſo dex- 
terouſly to guide it as the former, both my carga and 1 
| Were overturned: For my part, all the damage I ſuſ- 
- tained was a wet skin; and at low water, after much 
[ labour in diving, I got moſt of the cables, and ſome 
1 pieces of iron, 
Thirteen days had T now been in the iſland; -and 
[ eleven times on bvard, bringing away all that was 
. poſſible; and I believe, had the weather been calm, 
| | I ſhould have brought away the whole ſhip piece by 
piece. As I was going the. twelfth time, the wind 
began to riſe; however, I ventured at low water, and 
rummaging the cabin, in a locker I found ſeveral ra- 
; zors, ſeiſſars, and ſome dozens of knives and forks ; 
and in another 36 pounds in pieces of eight, ſilver and 
gold. 4h ! ſimple vanity, ſaid I, whom this world 
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fo much dotes on, where is naw thy virtue, thy excel. 
lency te me? You cannot procure me one thing needſul, 

nor remove me from this deſolate iſland to a place of 
plenty. One of theſe knives ſo meanly eſteemed, is to me 
more preſerrable than ali this heap. Een therefore re- 
main where thou art, to fink in the deep, as unregardsy 
ed eren as a creature whoſe life is not worth preſerving.” 
Yer, after all this exclammation, I wrapt it up in a piece 
of canvaſs, and began to think of making another raft; 
but J ſoon perceived the wind begin to ariſe, a freſh 
gale blowing from the ſhore, and the ſky overcaſt 
with clouds and darkneſs. So thinking a raft to be 
in vain, I let myſelf into the water with what things 
I had about me; and it was with much difficulty I got 
'- aſhore, and ſoon after it blew a fearful {torm. 

That night [ flepr very contentedly in my little tent, 
ſurrounded with all my effects; but when I looked out 
in the morning, no more ſhip was to be ſeen. This 
much ſurpriſed me for the preſent : yet when I conſis 
dered I had loſt no time, abated no pains, and had got 
every thing uſeful out of her, 1 comforted myſelf in 
in the beſt manner, and entirely ſubmitted to the y 
of Providence. 

My next thoughts were, how I ſhould defend abi 
ſecure myſelf from ſavages and wild beaſts; if any ſuch 
were in the iſland. Ar one time I thought of digging 
a cave; at another, I was for erecting a tent; and, at 
length 1 reſolved to do both; The manner or form 
of which, will not, I hope, be unpleaſing to deſcribe. 

When I conſidered the ground where I was; that it 
was mooriſh, and had no treſh water near it; my re- 

ſolutions Were to ſearch for a ſoil healthy and well wa- 
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tered, where I might not only be ſheltered from the 
ſun's ſcorching heat, but be more conveniently ſituat- 
ed, as well to be ſecured from wild men, and beaſts of 
prey, as more eaſily to diſcover any diſtant fail, ſhould 
it ever ſo happen. 

And indeed it was not long before J had my deſire. 
I found a little plain near a riſing hill, the front to- 
Wards which being as ſteep as an houſe-fide, nothing 
could deſcend on me from the top. On the ſide of this 
rock was a little hollow place, reſembling the entrance 
or door of a cave. Juſt before this place, on the circle 
of the green, I reſolved my tent {hould ſtand. This 
plain did not much exceed 100 yards broad, and about 
twice as long, like a delightful green before my door, 
with a pleaſing though irregular deſcent every way to 
the low grounds by the ſea-ſide, lying on the N. N. 
V. ſide of the hill, ſo that it was ſheltered from the 
exceſlive heat of the ſun. After this I drew a ſemi- 
circle, containing 10 yards in its ſemi-diameter, and 20 
yards in the whole, driving down two rows of ſtrong 
ſtakes not ſix inches from each other. Then with the 
pieces of cable which I had cut on board, I regularly 
laid them in the circle between the piles up to their 
tops, which were more than five foot out of the earch, 
and after drove another row of piles looking within 
ſide againſt them, between two or three foot high,” 
which made me conclude it a little impregnable caſt le 
for men and beaſts. And for my better ſecurity, [ 
would: have no door, but entered in and came out by 
the help of a ladder which I alſo made. 

Here was my fence and fortreſs into which I carri- 
ed all my riches, ammunition, and ſtores. After which, 
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working on the rock, what with the dirt and ſtones I 


dug out, I not only raiſed my ground two feet, but 


made a little cellar to my manſfion-houſe ; and this coſt 
me many days labour and pains. One day in particu- 
lar a ſhower of rain falling, thunder and lightning eu- 
fucd, which put me in terror leſt my powder ſhould 
take fire, and not only hinder my neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
by killing me food, but even blow me up and my ha- 
bitation. To prevent which, I fell to making boxes 


and bags, in order to ſeparate it, having by me near 


150 weight. And thus being eſtabliſhed as king of the 
land, every day I went out with my gun to fee what 
I could kill that was fit to eat. 1 ſoon perceived num- 
bers of goats but very ſhy. Yet having watched them 
narrowly, and ſeeing I could better ſhoot of the rocks 
than when in the low grounds, I happened to ſhoot a 
ſhe-goat, ſuckling a young kid; who not thinking its 
dam flain, ſtood by her unconcerned; and when I took 


the dead creature up, the young one followed me even 


to the incloſure. I lifted the kid over the pales, and 
would willingly, have kept it alive ; but finding it could 
not be brought to cat, I was forced to ſlay it * for 
my own ſubſiſtence. 

Thus entered into as ſtrange a ſcene of life, as ever 


any man was in, I had moſt melancholy apprehenſions 


concerning my deplorable condition; and many times 


the tears would plentifully run down my face, when I 


corifidered how I was debarred from all communicati- 
on with humankind. Yet while theſe deſponding cogi- 
tations would ſeem to make me accuſe Providence, o- 
ther good thoughts would interpoſe and reprove me af- 
ter this manner: Well, ſuppoſing you are deſolate, is it 
. 
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| | hot better to be ſo than totally periſh? Why were yon 


ſingled out to be ſaved, and the reſt deſtroyed? Why 
ſhould you complain, when not only your life is pre- 
ſerved, but the ſhip driven even into your reach, in or- 
der to take what was neceffary out of her for your ſub- 
ſiſtence? But to proceed. It was, by the account E 
kept, the 3oth of September, when I firſt landed on this 
"and. About twelve days after, fearing leſt I ſhould 
loſe my reckoning of time, nay even forget the Sab- 
bath-days for want of pen, ink and paper, I carved, with 
a Knife upon a large poſt, in great letters, and ſer it up; 
in the ſimiliiude of a croſs, on the ſea-ſhore where I 
landed, I came on ſpore Sept. 30. 1659. Every day I cut 
a notch with my knife on the fides of this ſquare poſt, 
and that on Sabbath was as long again as the relt 


and every firſt day of the month as long again as that 


long one. In this manner 1 kept my calendar, weekly, 


monthly, or yearly reckoning of time. But had I made 
a more ſtrict ſearch (as I did afterwards), I need not 


have fer up this mark. For among the parcels belong< 


ing to the gunner, carpenter, and captain's mate, 1 


found thoſe very things I wanted ; particularly pens, 
ink, and paper; alſo I found two or three compaſſes, 


© ſore mathematical inſtruments, dials, per ſpective glaſſes, | 


books of navigation, three Eng ils bibles, and ſeveral 


| other good books, which I carefully put up. Here 1 
cannot but call to mind our having a dog and two cats 


on board, whom I made inhabitants with me in my caſtle, 
Though one might think I had all the neceſfaries that 
were deſirable, yet {till I found ſeveral things wanting. 


| My ink was daily waſting: I wanted needles, pins, and 
thread, to mend or keep my clo#ths together: and 
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partichlarly a ſpade, pickaxe, or ſhovel, to remove 
the earth. It was a year before I finiſhed my little 
bulwark: and having ſome inter vals of relaxation, after 
my daily wandering abroad for proviſion, I drew up 
this plan, alternately, as creditor and debtor, to remind 
me of the miſeries and bleſſing of my life, under fo 
r various circumſtances, 


EVIL. 100 

1 am caſt upon a deſolate 
1/land. having no hopes, no 
preſpect of a welcome deli- 


Verance. 


Thus miſerable am 1 | n- | 


gled out from the enjoyment 
er company. of all man- 


hind. 
Like an hermit ( rather 


fbould I ſay a lovely an- 
chorite) am I forced from 
human converſation. 
My cloaths, after ſome | 
time, will be worn out; and 
then 1 ſhall have none to 


When my ammunition is 
waſted, then all I remain 
without any defence againſt 
| wild men and beaſts, 


- 


'-17 bobs no creature, no 
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GOOD. 
But yet I am preſerved, 
while my companions are pe- 
riſbed in the raging ocean. 


Let jet apart to be ſpared 
from death. , And he, who 
has ſo preſerved me, can de- 
liver me from this condition. 

However, I have food to 
eat, and even a happy pro- 
ſpe of ſubſiſtence whiff 
life endures. 

At preſent Tenjoy what is 
abſolutely needful; and tbe 
climate is ſo hot, that had 


I never jo many, 1 ſhould 


[hardly wear them. 


Yet if it does, I ſee no 
danger of any to hurt me, as 
in Africa: And what if I 
had been caſt away upon 
that coaſt ? 


1s there not God ts con- 


„„ NOT 
EVIL 1 GOOD. : 
foul to ſpeak to; none to beg verſe to, and is not he able 
aſſiſtance from. Some com- to relieve thee? Already 
fort would it be to reſound | has he afforded thee ſuſte- 
my woes where I am un» |nance, and put it in thy 
| derſtood ; and beg aſſiſtance, | power to provide for thyſelf 
where { might hope for | till he ſends thee a deliver- 
relief. ance. 
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And now eafing my mind a littile by theſe reflexi- 
ons. I began to render my life as eaſy as poſſible. I 
muſt here add, to the deſcription J have given of my 
habitation, that having raiſed a turf- wall againſt the 
outſide of it, I thatched it ſo cloſe, as Might keep it 
from the inclemency of the weather; I alfo improved 
it within, enlarged my cave, and made a paſſage and door 
in the rock; which came out beyond the pale of my 

' fortification, I next proceeded to make a chair and 
table, and ſo began to ſtudy ſuch mechanical arts as 
ſeemed to me practicable. When I wanted a plank or 
board, I hewed down a tree with my hatchet, making 
it as thin with my axe as poſlible, and then ſmooth e- 
nough with an adze fo anſwer my deſigns : Yet though 
1 could not make more this way than' one board out of 
a tree, in length of time, I got boards enough to ſhel- 
ter all my ſtores, every thing being regularly placed, 
and my guns ſecurely hanging againſt the ſide of the 
rock. This made it a very pleaſant ſight to me, be- 

ing the reſult of vaſt labour and diligence - which leay- 
ing for a while, and me to the enjoyment of, I ſhall 
give the reader an account of my journal, from the day | 
of my landing, till the fixing and ſettling of my habita- 
tion, as beretofore ſhewn- 
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Eeptember 30. 1659.1 8 Robinſon Gut hav- 
ing ſuffered ſhipwreck, was driven on this deſolate i- 
fland, which I named the Defolate i/landof Deſpair, the 
reſt being ſwallowed up in the tempeſtuous ocean. The 
next day I ſpent in conſideration of my unhappy cir- 
cumſtances, having no proſpect, but of death, either to 
be ſtarved with hunger, or devoured by beaſts or mer- 
cileſs ſavages. 

Octob. 1. That morning with great comfort I beheld 
the ſhip drove aſhore. Some hopes I had, that when 
the ſtorm was abated, I might be able to ger ſome food 
and neceſſaries out of her; which 1 conceived were 
not damaged, becauſe the ſhip did ſtand upright, At this 
time I lamented the loſs of my companions, and our 
misfortune in leaving the veſſel. When I perceived the 
ſhip as it were lie dry, I waded through the ſands, then 
ſwam aboard, the weather being very rainy, and with 
ſcarcely any wind. 

To the 14th of this month, my time was employed 
in making voyages, every tide getting what I could 
out of the hip. The weather yery wet and uncer- 
tain. 

Octob. 20. My raft, and all the goods thereon were 
overſet; yet I recovered moſt again at low water. | 

Oftob. 25. It blew hard, and rained night and day, 
Phen the ſhip went in = ſo that nothing was ſeen 
3 
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of her but the wreck at low water. This day I we 
ed my goods from the inclemency of the weather. 
Octob 26 I wandered to lee where I could find 4 

place convenient for my abude. I fixed upon a rock 
in the evening, marked out a half-moon, intending to 
erect a wall, fortified with piles, lined within with pieces 

of cables, and covered with turf. | 
Now. 1.1 erected my tent under a rock; and took 
up my lodging very contentedly in a hammock that 


night.- | 
Nov. 2. This day I fenced myſelf in with timber, 


cheſts, and boards, 
Nov. 2. I ſhot two wild fowls; reſembling ducks, 
which were good to eat; and in the afternoon made me 


a table. 
Nov. 4. 1 began to lire regularly. In the morning 


I allowed myſelf two or three hours to walk out with 
my gun; I then worked till near eleven o'clock ; and 
afterwards refreſhed myſelf with what I had to eat. 
From twelve to two, 1 would lie down to ſleep. Ex- 

treme ſultry weather. In the evening 80 to work a+ 
gain. 0 

Nov. 5. Went out with my gun and dog, ſhot a wild 
cat with a ſoft ſkin, but her fleſh was good for nothing. 
The skins of thoſe I killed I preſerved. In my return, 
J perceived many wild birds, and was tetrified by ſome 
ſcals, which made off to ſea, 

© Nov. 6. Completed my table. 

Nov. 7. Fair weather, I worked till the 12th, but 
omitted the 11th, which, according to my calculation, 
I ſappoſed to be Sunday. 

Nov. 1 3- Rain in abundance, which however much 
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cooled the earth, when thunder and lightning * 3 


in me a terrible ſurpriſe. The weather clearing, I 
{ſecured my powder in ſeparate parcels. | 

Nov. 14. to 16, I made little boxes for my powder, 
Jodging them in ſeveral places. I alſo ſhot a large fowl, 
which proved excellent meat, 

Nov. 17, 1 began. to dig in the rock, yet was obli- 
ged to deſiſt for want of a pickaxe, ſhovel, and wheel- 
barrow. Iron crows I cauſed to ſupply the place of the 
firſt; but with all my art I could not make a wheel- 
.barrow. 

Nov. 18, It was my fortune to find a tree, reſem- 
bling what the Brafilians call an iron tree. I had like 
to have {poiled my axe With cutting it, being very hard 
and exceeding heavy : yet, with much labour and In» 
duſtry, I made a ſort of a ſpade out of it. | 

Nov. 23. Theſe tools being made, I daily carried 
on my buſineſs; gighteen days I allowed for enlarging 
my cave, that it might ſerve me, not only for a ware- 
houſe, but kitchen, parlour, and cellar. I commonly 
lay in the tent, unleſs the weather was rainy that J 
could not lie dry. So wet would it be at certain ſeaſons, . 
that I was obliged to cover all within the pale, with 
long poles in the form of rafters leaning againſt the 
rock, and load them with flags, and large leaves of trees 
reſembling a thatch. 

Dec. 10. No ſooner did I think my habitation fniſh- 
ed, but ſuddenly a great deal of the top broke in, ſo 
that it was a mercy 1 was not buried in the ruins. This 
occaſioned a great deal of pains and trouble to, me, be. 
fore I could make it firm and durable. 

Dec. 17, I nailed up ſome ſhelves, and drove nails and 

3 4 
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Naples in the wall and poſts to x things out of the 
way. 

Dec. 20 Every thing I got into its place, then made 
a ſort of a drefler, and another table. 

Dec. 24, 25. Rain in abundance, . 

Dec. 26. Very fair weather. 

Dec. 27.1 chanced to light on ſome goats, ſhot one, 
' wounded another, 1 led it home in a ſtring, bound up 
his leg. and, cured it in a little time; at length it be- 
came ſo tame and familiar, as to feed before the door, 
and follow me where I pleaſed. I his pur me in mind 
to bring up tame creatures, in order to ſupply me n 
food after my ammunition was ſpent. 

Dec. 28, 29, 30. The weather being exceſſive hot, 
with little air, obliged me for the moſt 251 to keep 
within doors. 

Jan. 1. Still ſultry. Howenir, obliged by neeeſſity, 
] went out with my gun, and found a great ſtore of 
goats in the valleys; they were exceedingly ſhy, nor 
could any dog hunt them down, 

Jan. 3. to 14 My employment this time was to fi- 
niſh the wall before deſcribed, and ſearch the iſland. I 
diſcovered a kind of pigeons like our houſe-pigeons, i in 
a neſt among the rocks. I brought them home, nurſ- 
ed them till they could fly, and then they left me. Af: 
ter this I ſhot ſome, which proved excellent food. Some 
time 1 ſpent vainly in contriving to make a cask; I may 
well lay it was in. vain, becauſe I could neither join the 
ſtaves, or fix the heads, to make it tight; ſo leaving 
that, I took ſome goats tallow 1 had by me, and a little 
okum for the wick, and provided myſelf with <Jamp, 
Which ſerved me inſtead of candles, | 


, 
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But now a very ſtrange event happened. For bo · 
ing in the height of my ſearch, what ſhould came into 
my hand, but a bag, which was uſed to hold corn (as 

I ſuppoſed for the fowls): fo immediately reſolving | 
to put gun- powder in it, I ſhook all the husks and dirt 
upon one ſide of the rock, little expeQing what the 
conſequence would be. The rain had fallen plentiful- 
ly a few day before; and about a month after, to my 
great amazement, ſomething began to look out very 
green and flouriſhing : and when 1 came to view it more 
nearly, every day as it grew, I found about ten or 
twelve ears of green barley appeared in the ſame ſhape 
and make as that in England. 

I can ſcarce expreſs the agitations of my mind at this 
ſight, Hitherto I had looked upon the actions of this 
life, no otherwiſe than only as the events of blind chance 
and fortune, But now, the appearance of this barley, 
flouriſhing in a barren ſoil, and my ignorance in nat 
conceiving how it ſhould come there, made me conclude. 
that miracles were not yet ceaſed : nay, I even thought 
that God had appointed it to grow there without any. 
ſeed, purely for my ſuſtenance in this miſerable and 

deſolate iſland. And indeed ſuch great effect this had 
upon me, that it often made me melt into tears, through 
. a grateful ſenſe of God's mercies; and the greater ſtill 


was my thankfulneſs, when 1 perceived about this little 


field of barley ſome rice ſtalks, alſo worderflly flouriſh- 
ing. | 
While thus pleafed i in mind, I e there muſt 
be more corn in the iſland; and therefore made a di- 
ligent ſearch narrowly among the rocks; but not be · 


ing able to find any, ON l it eame into I mind, 


E 
how I had ſhaken the huſks of corn out of the bag, and 
then my admiration ceaſed, with my gratitude to the 
divine being, as thinking it was but natural, and not to 
be conceived a miracle; though even the manner of its 
preſervation might bans made me own it as a wonderful 
event of God's kind providence. - 

It was about the latter end of June when the cars 
of this cor u ripened, which I laid up very carefully, toy 
2 with 20 or 30 ſtaſks of rice, expecting one day 
| ſhould reap the fruit of my labour: yet four years 

were expired before I could allow myſelf to cat any 
barley-bread,.and muck longer time before I had any 
rice. After this, with indefatigable pains and induſtry 
for three or four months, at laſt I finilhed my wall on 
the 14th of April, having no way to go into it, but by 
a ladder againſt the wall. 

April. 16. I finiſhed my ladder, and aſcended it; af: 
- terwards pulled it up, then let it down on the other ade, — 
and deſcended into my new habitation, where I had ſpace © 
enough, and ſo fortified that nothing could attack me, 
without ſcaling the walls. s 
But what does all human pains and induſtry avail, if 
the bleſſing of God do not crown our labour? Or, who 
can ſtand before the Almighty, whea he ſtretcheth 
forth his arm? For one time, as I was at the entrance 
of my cave, there happened ſuch a dreadful earchquake, 
that not only the roof of the cave came tumbling about 
my ears, but the poſts ſeemed to crack terribly at the 
ſame time, This put me in great amazement; and 
running to my ladder, and getting over the wall, I then 
plainly knew it was an earthquake, the place I ſiood 
on ſuſtaining three terrible ſhocks in leſs than three 


( 
minutes. But judge of my terror when I a the top 
of a great rock roll into the ſea; I then expected the 
iland would be ſwallowed up every moment: And what 
made the ſcene till more dreadful, was to ſee the ſea 
throwa into the moſt violent agitations and difordgrs 
by this tremenduous accident. 

For my part, I ſtood like a criminal at the place of 
execution, ready to expire. At the moving of the 
earth I was, as it were, fea-ſick; and very much a» 
fraid leſt the rack, under which was my fence and ha» 
bitation, ſhould overwhelm me and it in a laſting tomb. 

When the third dreadful ſhock had ſpent itſelt, my 
ſpirits began to revive; yet ſtill I would not venture 
to aſcend the ladder, but continued fitting, not knows 
ing what I ſhould do. So little grace had 1 then, as 
only to ſay, Lord have mercy upon me! and no ſooner 
was the earthquake over, vt that pathetic prayer left 
me. 

It was not long after, * 4 dene tempeſt ** 
at the ſame time attended with a harricane of wind - 
The ſea ſeemed mountains high, and the waves rolled 
ſo impetuouſly, that nothing could be perceived but 
froth and foam. Three hours did this ſtorm continue, 
and in ſo violent a manner, as to tear the very trees up 
by the roots, which was ſucceeded by abundance of 
rain. When the tempeſt. was over, I went to my tent; 
but the rain coming on in a furious manner, 1 was ob- 
liged to take ſhelter in the cave, where I was forced 
to cut a channel through my fortification to let the was 
ter out. It continued raining all that night, and ſome 
time the next day. Theſe accidents made me reſolve, 
as ſoon as the weather cleared up, to build me a little 
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hot in ſome Spen place, walled round to defend » me 
from wild creatures and ſavages, not doubting but, at 
the next earthquake, the mountain would fall upon my 
habitation and me, and ſwallow up all in its bowels. 

April 16,---20, Theſe days I ſpent in contriving 
how and in what manner I ſhould fix my place of abode, 
All this while 1 was under the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
ions. When I looked round my habitation, every 
thing I found in its proper place. 1 had ſeveral reſo- 
lutions whether I ſhould move or not; but at length 
I reſolved to ſtay where I was, till 1 found out a con- 
| yenient place where I might pitch my tent. 

April 22. When I began to put my reſolutions in 
practice, I was ſtopt for want of tools and inſtruments 
to work with. Moſt of my axes and hatchets were 
| Uſeleſs, occafioned by cutting the hard timber that grew 
on the ifland. It took me up a full week to make my 
grindſtone of uſe to me; and at laſt I found out a way 
to turn it about with my foot, by the help of a whec| 

and a ſtring. 
April 28. 29. Theſe days were ſpent in grinding my 
tools, 

April 30. My breed falling ſhort, I allowed myſelf 

but one biſcuit a- day. | 
May 1. As 1 walked along the ſea-ſhore, I found 3 
barrel of gun- powder, and ſeyeral pieces of the wreck, 
which the ſea had flung up. Having ſecured thoſe, I 
made to the ſhip, whoſe ſtern was torn off, and waſhy 
ed a great diſtance aſhore; but the reſt lay in the ſands. 
This I ſuppoſed was occaſioned by the earthquake. I 
now reſolved to keep my old place of abode; and alla 
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to go to the ſhip that day, but then found it impoſfi- 
ble. 

May 3. This day I went on board, and with my ſaw 
ſawed off one of the beams, which kept her quarters 
deck. I then cleared the ſand till flood. 

May 4. I caught ſome fiſh, but they were not whole 
ſome, The ſame day J alſo catched a young dolphin. 

May 5. This day I alſo repaired to the wreek, and 
ſawed another piece of timber: and when the flood 
came, I made a float of three great planks, which was 
driven aſhore by the tide. 

May 6. 7. 8. 9. Theſe days I brought off the iron 
bolts, opened the deck with the iron crow, and carried 
two planks to land, having made a —_ into the very 

middle of the wreck. 

May. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. All this time I ſpent in 
bringing off great quantities of iron and timber. 

May 15. Took with me two hatchets on purpoſe to 
cut off ſome lead of the roll, but all in vaio, for it lay 
too low under water. 

May 16. J omiited going to the wreck this day; for 
employing myſelf in looking out ' pigeons, I outſtaid 
my time. 

May 17. J perceived ſeveral pieces of the wreck 
blown aſhore, which 1 found belonged to the head of 
the ſhip. | 

May 24. To this day I worked on the wreck, and 
with great difficulty looſened ſome things ſo mueh with 
the crow, that at the firſt blowing tide ſeveral caſks 
floated out, and many of the ſeamens cheſts; yet that 
day nothing came to land bur pieces of timber, and a 
hogſhead which had ſome. Braſi pork in it. I cou; 
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© thued working to the .r:5th of Fane, (except neceffary = 


times for food and reſt) ; and had I known how to have 
built a boat, I had timber and planks eflough 2 $ 1 had 


alſo near 100 weight of ſheet · lead. 


June 16. As I was wandering towards the ſea-fide, 
I found a large tortoiſe or turtle, being the firſt J had 
ſeen on the iſland, though, as { afterwards found there 
were many on the other ſide of it. ; 

June 17. This day I ſpent in cooking it, found in 
her threeſcore eggs, and her fleſh the moſt Tony and 
pleaſant I ever taſted in my life. OT. + 

June 18. I ſtaid within this day, there being a con- 


 tinual rain; and it was ſomething more en and cold 


man alu 
Fiune 19. Exceeding bad, taken: with a crembling 


and ſhivering. 


June 20. Awake all night, my head racked with 


pain, and feveriſh. 

June 21. Sick utito death, and terrified with tHe dif 
ma] apprehenſions of my condition: Prayed to God 
more frequently, but very confuſedly. 

- Zune 22. Something better, but {till WA in my 


mind, 


June 23. Again relapſed as before. 

June 24. Mended a ſecond time 

June 25. A violent ague for ſeven hours, cold and 
hot fits, ſucceeded with faint ſweats, - 
June 26. Better, but very weak; yet I ſcrambled 
out, ſhot a ſhe-goat, brought it hoiwe: and broiled ſome 
of it: I would willingly have ſtewed it, and. made — 


broth, but had no po. 
June 27. All his day 1 was aited with an ague; 


>> 
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chirſt, yet could not help myſelf to water : Prayed to 
God in theſe words: Lord, in pity loo upon me; Lord 
have mercy upon me; have mercy upon me! After this 
I fell aſleep, which 1 found had much refreſhed me 
when I waked. I fell aſleep a ſecond time, and fell into 
this ſtrange and terrible fort of dream, 

Methought I was fitting on the ſame ſpot of ground, 
at the outſide of the wall where I fat when the ſtorm 
blew after the earthquake; and that I ſaw a man de- 
feending from a great black cloud, and light upon the 
ground. He was all over as bright as a flalls of fire 
that a little before ſurrounded him; his countenance 
mconceiveably terrible; the earth as it were trembled 
when he ſtept upon the ground, and flaſhes of fire ſeem- 
ed to fill all the air. No ſooner I thought him lande# 
upon the earth, but with a long ſpear or other weapon 
he made towards me: but firſt aſcending a riſing ground, 
his voice added to my amazement, when I thought I 
heard him pronounce theſe dreadful words, Unhappy 
wretch ! ſeeing all theſe things Have net broug ht thee to 
repentance, thou ſbalt immediately die. In pronouncing 
this dreadful ſentence, I thought he went to kill me with 
the ſpear that was in his hand. 

Any body may think it impoſſible for me to expreſs 
the horrors of my mind at this viſion; and even when 
I awaked, this very dream made a deep impreſſion up- 
on my mind. The little divine knowledge I had, I ro- 
_ ceived from my father's inſtructions, and that was worn 
out by an uninterrupted ſeries of ſeafariug impiety for 
eight years ſpace. Except what ſickneſs forced from 
me, I do not remember I 105 one thought of lifting 
up my bert towards God; but rather had a certain 
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| ſtupidiry of ſoul, not having the leaſt ſenſe or feat 6f 
the omnipotent Being when in diſtreſs, nor of gratitude 
to him for his deliverances, Nay, when I was on the 
deſperate expedition on the deſart African ſhore, I can- 
not remember I had one thought of what would be- 
come of me, or to beg his conſolation and aſſiſtance in 
my ſufferings and diſtreſs. When the Portuga/ captain 
took me up, and honourably uſed me; hay, farther, 
when I was even delivered from drowning by eſcaping 
to this iſland, I never looked upon it as a judgment, 
but only I was an unfortunate dog, and that's all. In- 
deed ſome ſecret tranſports of ſoul, I had, which was 
not through grace, but only a common flight of joy. 
that 1 was yet alive, when my companions were all 
drowned: and no other joy could I conceive but what 
is common with the ſailors over a bowl of punch, _ 
they have eſcaped the greateſt dangers. 
The likelihood of wanting for neither food nor con- 
veniences, might have called upon me for a thankful 
acknowledgment to Providence. Indeed the growth 
of my corn touched me with ſome ſenſe; but that ſoon 
vwore off again. The terrible earthquake pointed to me 
as it were the finger of God, but my dreadful amazes 
ment continued no longer than its duration. But now 
when my ſpirits began to ſink under the burthen of a 
" ſtrong diſtemper, and I could leiſurely view the miſe- 
ries of death preſent themſelves before my eyes; then 
my awakened conſcience began to reproach me with 
my paſt life, in which I had ſo wickedly provoked the 
juſtice of God to pour down his vengeance upon me. 

Such reflexions as theſe oppreſſed me even in the 
violence of my diſtemper. Some prayers I uttered 
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which only proceeded from my fear of death. But when 
I conſidered my father's advice and propheſy, I could 


not forbear weeping : for he told me, That if I did 


perſiſt in my folly, I. ſhould not only be deprived of God's 
bleſſing, but have time enough to reffeft upon my deſpiſing 
his inſtructions; and this in a wretched time, when nong 
could help me, And now concluding it to be fulfilled, 
having no ſoul in the iſland to adminiſter any comfort 
to me, I prayed carneſtly to the Lord, that he would 
help me in this my great calamity. Aud this, I think, 

was the firſt time I prayed in ſincerity for many years. 
But now I muſt return to my journal. 

June 28, Something refreſhed with ſleep, and the fit 
quite off, I got up. My dream ſtill occaſioned in me a 
great conſternation; and fearing that the ague might 
return the ſucceeding day, I concluded it time to get 
ſomething to comfort me. I filled a caſe-bottle with 
water, and ſet it within the reach of my bed; and to 
make it more nouriſhing, and leſs chilly, I put ſome 
rum into it. The next thing I did was to boil me a 


piece of goat fleſh, of which I eat but little. I was ve- 


ry weak; however, walked about, dreading the return 
of my diſtemper; and at night I ſupped on three of the 
turtle's eggs, which I roaſted and eat, begging God's 
bleſſing therewith. 

After I had eaten, I attempted to-walk again out of 
doors with my gun; but was ſo weak, that I fat down, 
and looked at the ſea, which- was ſmooth and calm. 
While I continued here, theſe thoughts came into my 
mind. 

In what manner is the production of the earth and 


ſea, which I have ſeen ſo much of ? F rom whence came 
D 
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niyſelf, and all other creatures living, and of what are 
we made ? 

Our beings were aſſuredly created by ſome almighty 
inviſible power, who framed the earth, the ſea, and air, 
and all therein. But what is that power? 

_ - Certaialy it muſt follow, that God has created it all. 
Yet, ſaid 1, if God has made all this. he muſt be the ru- 
ler of them all, and what is relating thereto; for cer- 
_ tainly the power that makes, muſt indiſputably have a 
power to guide and direct them, And if this be fo (as 
certainly it muſt) nothing can happen without his know- 
ledge or appointment. T hen ſurely if nothing happens 
without God's appointment, certainly God has appoiut- 
ed theſe my ſufferings to befal me. And here I fixed 


my firm belief, that it was his will that it ſhould be ſo; 


and then proceeded to enquire, why ſhould God deal 
with me in this manner? Or what had I done thus to 
deſerve his indignation? 

Here conſcience flew in my face, reprebending me 
as a blaſphemer; crying with a loud and piercing voice, 
Unworthy wretch ! dare you aſk what you have done ? 
: Look upon your paſt life, and ſee what jou have left un- 
done. Aſk thyſelf, why thou wert not long ago in the 
mercilefs hands of death? Why not drowned in Yar- 
"mouth roads, or killed in the fight when the ſhip was 
taken by the Sallee man of war? Why not entombed 
in the bowels of wild beaſts on the African coaſt, or 
drowned here when all thy companions ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck in the ocean? | 

Struck dumb with thoſe reflections, I roſe up in a pen- 
ſive manner, being ſo thoughtful that I could not go to 
ſteep; and fearing the dreadful-return of my diſtemper, 


mo 
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t caüſed me to remember that the Bra/ilians uſe to- 
bacco for almoſt all diſeaſes, I then went to my cheſt, 
in order to find ſome, where Heaven no doubt direct- 
ed me to find a cure for both ſoul and body; for there 
I found one of the bibles, which till this time I had 
neither leiſure nor inclination to look into; I took 
both the tobacco and that out of the cheſt, and laid 
them on the table. Several experiments did I try with 
the tobacco: Firſt, I took a piece of leaf, and chewed 
it; but it being very green and ſtrong, almoſt ſtapified 
me. Next I ſteeped it in ſome rum an hour or two, 
reſolving when I went to bed to take a doſe of it; and 
in the third place I burned ſome over a pan of fire, 
holding my noſe over it ſo long as I could endure it 
without ſuffocation. 

In the intervals of this operation, though my head 
was giddy and diſturbed at the tobacco, I took up the 
Bible to read. No ſooner did I open it, but there ap- 
peared to me theſe words, Call on me in the day of trou- 
ble, and I will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. 

At firſt this ſentence made a very deep impreſſion 
oh my heart; but it ſoon wore off again, when I conſi- 
dered the word deliver was foreign to me. And as the 
children of //rael ſaid, when they were promiſed fleſh 
to eat, Can God ſpread a table in the wilderneſs ? in 
like manner I began to ſay, Can God himſelf deliver 
me from this deſolate iſland? However, the words 
would ſtill return to my mind, and afterwards made a 
greater impreſſion upon me. As it now was very late, 
and the tobacco had dozed my head, I was inclined to 
ſleep; but before I would lie down, I fell on my knees, 
and tay the promiſe that God had made to me ia 
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the holy ſcriptures, that if 7 called upon him in the 


day of trouble, he would deliver me. With much diff 
culty J after drank the rum, wherein 1 had ſteeped 
the tobacco; which flying in my head, threw me into 
ſuch a profound ſleep, that it was three o'clock the 
next day before L awaked ; or rather, I believe I ſlept 
two days, having certainly loſt a day in my account, 
and I could never tell any other way. When I got up, 
my ſpirits were lively and chearful ; my ſtomach much 
better, being very hungry ; and in ſhort, no fit retur- 
ned the next day, which was the 29th, but I found my 
ſelf much altered for the better, 

The 3oth I went abroad with my gun, but not far, 
and killed a ſea-fowl or two, reſembling a brand-gooſe, 
which however I cared not to eat when 1 brought 
them home, but dined upon two more of the turtle's 
eggs. In the evening I renewed my medicine, except- 
ing that I did not take fo largs a quantity, neither did 
I chew the leaf, or hold my head over the ſmoke: 
But next day, which was the 1ſt of 7uly, having a lit- 


tle ſpice of the cold fit, I again took my medicine as I 


did the firſt time. 

July 3. The fit quite left me, but very weak, In 
this condition I often thought of theſe words, I i 
deliver thee ; and while at ſometimes I would think of 
the impoſſibility of it, other thoughts would reprehend 
me, for difregarding the deliverances I had received, 
even from the moſt forlorn and diſtreſſed condition. 
1 aſked myſelf, what regard have I had to God for his 
abundant mercies? Have I done my part ? He has de- 
livered me, but 1 have not glorified him ;-----as if I had 
ſaid, 1 had not owned and been thaukful for theſe de- 
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Lverances, and how could I expect greater? So much 
did this ſenſibly rouch my heart, that I gave God 
thanks for my recovery from ſickneſs in the molt hum- 
ble proſt ration. 

©, Fuly 4. This morning I began ſeriouſly to ponder 
on what is written in the New'T e/!ament, reſolving to 
read a chapter every morning aud night as long as my 
thoughts could engage me. As ſoon as | ſet about this 
work ſeriouſly, I found my heart deeply affected with 
the impiety of my paſt life; theſe words that I thought 
were ſpoken to me in my dream revived, Al theſe 
things have nat brought thee to repentance. After this, 
I begged of God to aſſiſt me with his Holy Spirit in 
returning to my duty. One day in peruſing the ſerip- 
tures, I came to theſe words, He is exaited à Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance, and io give remiſſi- 
en: Immediately I laid down the book, and, with up- 
lifted hands to heaven, loudly cried, O blefſed Jeſus, 
thou fon of David, Feſus thou exalted Prince and Sa- 
viour, give me repentance! And now indeed I prayed 
with a true ſenſe of my condition, and a more certain 
hope founded on the word of God. Now I had a dif- 
ferent ſenſe of theſe words, Call on me, and { will de- 
liver thee, that is, from the dreadful load of guilt, which 
oppreſſed my ſinful ſoul, and not from a ſolitary lite, 
which might rather be called a bleſſing (ſeeing I nei- 
ther wanted food nor raiment) when compared with 
living among the human race, ſurrounded with fo 
much oppreſſion, miſery and affliction: In a word, I 
came to this concluſion, that a deliverance, from fin was 
a much greater bleſſing than a deliverance from afflic- 
tion, But again I proceed to my journal, 
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| To the 24th of Fuly, I walked about with my gun, 
little and little at a time, having been reduced to the 
greateſt extremity of weakneſs. The applications and 
experiments I uſed were perfectly new; neither could 
1 recommend them to any one's practice. For though 
it carried off the fit, it very much weakened me; and 
I had frequently convulſions in my nerves and limbs 
for ſome time. From hence I learned, that going a- 
broad in rainy weather, eſpecially when it was atten- 
ded wich ſtorms and hurricanes of wind, was maſt per- 
nicious to health. I had now been aboye ten months 
in the iſland ; and as I neyer had ſeen any of the hu- 
man kind, I therefore accounted myſelf as ſole mo- 
narch ; and as I grew better, having ſecured my habi- 
ration to my mind, 1 reſolyed to make a tour round 
my kingdom, in order to make new diſcoyeries. 
The 15th of July 1 began my journey, 1 firſt went 
to the creek, where I had brought my rafts on ſhore; 
and travelling farther, found the tide went no higher 
than two miles up, where there was a little brook of 
running water, on the bank of which were many plea- 
ſant Saw annas or meadows, plain, ſmooth, and covered 
' with graſs. On the riſing parts, where I ſuppoſed the 
water did not reach, I perceived a great deal of tobac- 
co growing toa very ſtrong (talk. Several other plants 
I likewiſe found, the virtues of which I did not un- 
derſtand. I ſearched a long time for the Caſſava root, 
which I knew the Indians in that climate made their 
bread of; but all in vain, There were ſeveral plants 
of aloes, though at that time 1 knew, not what they 
were: Likewiſe I ſaw ſeveral ſugar-canes, but imper- 
feft for want of cultivation. With theſe few diſcove- 
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ries I came back that night, and flept contentedly in 
my little caſtle. | 

The next day, being the 16th, going the ſame way, 
but farther than the day before, I found the country 
more adorned with woods and trees. Here I percei- 
ved different fruits in great abundance. Melons in 
plenty lay on the ground. and cluſters of grapes, ripe 
and very rich, ſpread oyer the trees. You may imagine 
I was glad of this diſcovery, yet eat very ſparingly, 
leſt I ſhould throw myſelf into a flux or fever. The 
grapes I found of excellent uſe;Yor when I had dried 
them in the ſun, which preſerved them as dried raiſins 
are kept, they proved very wholeſome and nouriſh- 
ing, and ſerved me in thoſe ſeaſons when no grapes 


| "were to be had. 


The night drawing on apace, I aſcended up a tree, 
and ſlept very comfortably, though it was the firſt time 
| had lain out of my habitation. And when the morn» | 
ing came, I proceeded with great pleaſure on my way, 
travelling about four miles, as I imagined by the length 
of the valley, directing my courſe northward, there be- 
ing a ridge of hills on the ſouth and north ſide of me. 
At the end of this valley I came to an opening where 
the country ſeemed to deſcend to the weſt : There I 
found alittle ſpring of freſh water, proceeding out of 
the fide of a hill with its cryſtal ſtreams running di- 
realy eaſt. And indeed. here my ſenſes were charm- 
ed with the moſt beautiful landſcape nature could af. 
ford; for the country appeared ſo flourahing, green 
and delightful, that to me it ſeemed like a planted gar. 
den- I then deſcended on the ſide of that delicious 
vale, when I found abundance of cocoa, orange and 
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lemon, and citron trees, but very wild and barren at 
that time. As for the limes, they were delightful and 
wholeſome, the juice of which J after uſed to mix in- 
water, which made it cool and refreſhing. And now I. 
was reſol ved to carry home and lay up a ſtore of grapes, 
limes, and lemons, againſt the approaching wet ſeaſon. 
So laying them up in ſeparated parcels, and then tak- 
ing a few of each with me, I returned to my little ca- 
ſtie, after having ſpent three days in this journey. Be- 
fore I got home, the grapes were ſo bruiſed that they 
were utterly ſpoiled ; the limes indeed were good, but 
of theſe I could bring only a few. 
Jiu 19. Having prepared two bags, I ern 
thither again ; but to my great ſurpriſe found all the 
grapes ſpread about, trode to pieces, and abundance 
eaten, which made me conclude there were wild beaſts 
thereabouts. To prevent this happening again, I ga- 
thered a large quantity of the grapes, and hung them 
upon the out-branches of the trees, both to keep them 
unhurt, and that they might cure and dry in the ſun: 
and having well loaded myſelf with limes and lemons, 
I returned once more to my old place of reſidence, 
And now contemplating on the fruitfulneſs of this 
valley, the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, its ſecurity from 
- ſtorms, and the delightfulneſs « of the adjacent woods, 1 
concluded I was ſettled in the worſt part of the coun- 
try. and therefore was thinking to remove my habita- 
tion. But when I coofidered again, that though ir 
was pleaſant, it was off from the ſea- ſide, where there 
was a poſlibility, ſome time or other, a ſhip might ei- 
ther be driven or ſail by; and that to inclofe myſelf 
among fille and woods mult certainly put an end to 
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my hopes of deliverance; I reſolved to let my caſtle 
remain where Providence had firit aſſigned it. Let fo 
ravithed was I with this place, that 1 made me a little 
kind of bower, ſurrounding it with a double hedge, as 
high as I could reach, well ſtaked, and filled with bul- 
ruſhes, and having ſpent a great part of the month of 
July, I think it was the firit of new before I be- 
gan to enjoy my labour, 

Aug. 3. Perceiving my grapes to be dry, I took 
them from the trees, and they proved excellent good 
raiſins of the ſun; the molt of which I carried to my 
cave; and happy tor me I did fo, by which I ſaved the 
beſt part of my winter- food. 

Aug. 14. This day it began to rain; and oed I 
had made me a tent like the other, yet having no ſhel- 
ter of a hill to keep me from ſtorms, nor a cave be- 
hind me to retreat to, I was obliged to return to my 
old caſtle. The rain continued more or leſs every day, 
till the middle of October; and ſometimes ſo violently, - 
that I could not ſtir out of my cave for ſeveral days. 
This ſeaſon I found my family to increaſe ; for one 
of my cats that run away from me, and who I thought 
had been dead, returned about Auguſl, with three kit- 
tens at her heels, like herſelf; which I thought ſtrange, 
becauſe both my cats were females, and the wild cats 
of the iſland ſeemed. to be of a different kind from our 
European cats; but from theſe cats proceeded ſuch 
numbers, that I was forced to kill and deſtroy them as 
I would do wild beaſts or vermin. 

To the 26th. of this month I could not ſtir out, it 
Training inceſſantly : when beginning to want food, I 
Was compelled to venture twice, the firſt of which I 
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ſhot a gont, and afterwards found a very large tor- 
roiſe, The manner of my regulating my food was thus: 
A bunch of raiſins ſerved-me for breakfalt ; a piece of 
goat's fleſh or turtle boiled for my dinner, nd two or 
three turtle's eggs for my ſupper. While the rain la- 
ſted, I daily worked two or three hours at enlarging 
my cave, and by degrees worked it on towards one 
ſide till I came to the out-ſide of the hill, and made 4 
door or way out, which came beyond the fence or 
wall, and ſo I came in and out this way. But after [ 
had done this, I was troubled to ſee myſelf thus ex: 
poſed, though I could not perceive any thing to fear, 
a goat being the biggeſt creature J had ſeen upon the 
iſland, | 

Sept. 30. Caſting up my notches an my poſt. which 
- amounted to 365, I concluded this to be the anniver- 
ſary of my landing; and therefore humbly proſtrate 
ing myſelf on the ground, coufeſſing my fins, acknow- 
ledging God's righteous judgments upon me, and pray - 
ing to Jeſus Chriſt to have mercy on me, I faſted for 
twelve hours till the going down of the ſun; and then 
eating a biſcuit and a bunch of grapes, laid me on the 
bed, and with great comfort took my night's repoſe. 
Till this time I never had diſtinguiſhed the Sabbath · 
day ; but now I made a longer notch than ordinary for 
the days of reſt, and divided the weeks as well as I 
could, though I found I had loſt a day or two in my, 
account My ink failing ſoon after, I omitted in my 
daily memorandum things of an indifferent nature, and 
contented my ſelf to write down only the moſt remark- 
able events of my life. The rainy and dry ſeaſons ap- 


peared now regular to me, and experience taught me. 
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how to provide for them; yet in one thing I am ga» 
ing to relate, my experience very much failed me. You 
may call to mind what I have mentioned of ſome bar- 
ley and rice which I had faved ; about thirty-ſtalks 
of the former and twenty of the latter; and at that 
time the ſun being in its ſouthern poſition, going from 
me together with the rains made me conclude it a very 
proper ſeaſon to ſow it. Accordingly I dug up a piece 
of ground with my wooden ſpade, and dividing it iu 
two parts, ſowed about two thirds of my ſeed, preſer- 
ving by me about a handful of each. And happy it 
was I did ſo; for no rain, falling, it was choked up, 
and never appeared above the earth till the wet ſea» 
ſon came again, and then part of it grew as if it had 
been newly ſown. 

I was reſolved ſtill to make another trial; and ſeek · 
ing for a moiſter piece of ground near my bo wer, I 
there ſowed the reſt of my ſeed in February, a little 
before the vernal Equinox, which having the rainy 
months of March and April to water it, yielded a no- 
ble crop, and ſprung up very pleaſantly. 1 had till 
ſaved part of the ſced, not daring to venture all; and 
by the time I found out the proper ſeaſons to ſow in, 
and that I might expect every year two ſeed- times and 


two harveſts, my ſtock amounted to above half a peck 


of each ſort of grain, 

No ſooner were the rains over, but the ſtalks 
which 1 had cut from the trees, ſhot out like wil- 
lows the firſt year after lopping their heads. ' I was 
ignorant of the tree I cut them from; but they grew 
ſo regularly beautiful, that they made a moſt lively 
appearance, and fo flouriſhed in three years time, that 
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I refolved to cut more of them; and theſe ſoon grow- 
ing made a glorious fence, as afterwards 1 ſhall ob- 


ſerve. 

And now I perceived that the ſeaſons of the year 
might generally be divided, not into Summer - and 
Winter as in Europe, but into Wet and Dry Seaſons, 
as in this manner: 


Februa 
Half $ March, Rainy, ſun coming ne ir the equingx, 
April, | | 


October, 


October, 
November, 


December, Dry, ſun running ſouth of the line. 


{= 
F. ebruary, 


Augu 
Half 2 Wet, the an being then come bach, 


Half 


The wet ſeaſons. would continue longer or ſhorter 
as the winds happened to blow. But having found 
the ill conſequencss, of being abroad in the rain, I took 
care beforehand to furniſh myſelf with proviſions; 
and during the wet months ſat within doors as much 
as poſſible. At this time I contrived to make many 
things that I wanted, though it colt me much labour 
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and pains before I could accompliſh them. The firſt 
I tried was to make a basket, but all the twigs I could 
get proved ſo brittle, that I could not then perform 
it. It now proved of great advantage to me, that, 
when a boy, I took great delight in ſtanding at a baſ- 
ket-makers's in the ſame town where my father lived, 
to view them at work; and, like other boys, curious, 
to ſee the manner of their working theſe things, and 
very officious to aſliſt, 1 perfectly learned the method 
of it, and wanted nothing but the tools. And it eom- 
ing into my mind, that the twigs of that tree of which 
IJ made my ſtakes, might be as tough as /a/low, 2v11low, 
or ofiers, growing in England, I reſolved to wake an 
experiment, and went the next day to my country- 
ſeat, and found ſome fit for my turn; and after cutting 

down a quantity with my hatchet, I dried them in my 
pale, and, when fit to work with, carried them to my 
cave, where J employed myſelf in making ſeveral ſorts 
of baſkets, infomuch that I could put in whatſoever I _ 
pleaſed. It is true, they were not cleverly made, yet 
they ſerved my turn upon all occaſions, 

But ſtill I wanted two neceſſary things. T had no 
caſk to hold my liquor, except two rundlets almoſt 
full of rum, a few bottles, of an ordinary fize, and 
| ſome ſquare caſe bottles: neither had Ja pot to boil a- 
ny thing in, only a large kettle, unfit to make broth, 
or ſtew a bit of meat; I wanted likewiſe at the begin- 
ning of this dry ſeaſon a tobaceo- pipe; but for this 1 
afterwards found an expedient. | f 

I kept myſelf employed in planting my ſecond row 
of ſtakes. But remembering that when I trave'led op 
to the brook, 1 had a mind to ſee the whole iſland, I 
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now reſumed my intention, and taking my dog, gun, 
hatchet, two biſcuit-cakes, a great bunch of raiſins, 
with a larger quantity of powder and ſhot than uſual, 
I began my journey. Having paſſed the vale where 
my. bower ſtood, I came within view of the ſea lying 
to the weſt; when it being a clear day I fairly deſcri- 
ed land, extending from the W. to the d. W. about 10 
or 15 leagues, as I concluded : but could not ſay whe- 
ther it was an iſland or a continent. Neither could 
I tell what this place might be; only thought it was 
part of America, and where I might have been in a 
miſetable condition had I landed. Again, I conſider- 
ed; that if this was the Spaniſb coaſt, certainly, one 
time or other, I ſhould ſee ſome ſhip paſs by ; and if 
it was not, then it muſt be the Savage coaſt, between 
the Spaniſh country and Brafil, wank abounds with 
cannibals or man eaters. 

As I proceeded forward, I found this fide of the 
Iſland much more pleaſant than mine; the fields fra- 
grant, adorned with ſweet flowets and verdant graſs, 
together with ſeveral very fine woods. There were 
parrots in plenty, which. made me long for one to be 
my companion; but it was with great difficulty I could 
knock down one with my ſtick ; and I kept him at 
home ſome years, before I could get him to call me by 
my name. 

In the low grounds, I found various ſorts of hares 
and foxes as I took them to be, but much different 
from thoſe in Eng/and. Several of theſe I killed, but 
never eat them; neither indeed had I any occaſion; 
for abounding with goats, pigeons, turtle, and grapes, 
I could defy Leadenhall market to furniſh me a better 
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table. Tn this journey 1 did not travel above two 
miles a-day, becauſe I took ſeveral turns and wiad- 
ings to ſee what diſcoveries I could make, returning 
weary enough to the place where I deſigned to reſt 
all night, which was either in a tree, or to a place 
which I ſurrounded with ſtakes, that no wild creature 
might ſuddenly ſurpriſe me. When I came to the ſea- 
ſhore, 1 was amazed to ſee the ſplendour of it. Its 
ſtrand was covered with ſhells of the moſt beauciful 
fiſh, and conſtantly abounding with innumerable tur- 
tles, and fowls of many kinds, which I was ignorant 
of, except thoſe called Penguins. I might have ſhot 
as many as I pleaſed, but was ſparing of my ammuni- 
tion, rather chuſing to kill a ſhe-goat, which I did 
with much difficulty, on account of the flatneſs of the 
country, 

Now, though this journey produced the moſt plea- 
fing ſatisfaction, yet my habitation was ſo much to 
. my liking, that I did not repine at my-being ſeated on 
the worſt part of the iſland. I continued my journey, 
travelling about twelve miles further towards the 
2a/t, where I ſet a great pile on the ſhore for a mark, 
concluding that my next journey ſhould bring me to 
the other ſide of the iſland, eaſt from my caſtle, and 
ſo round till I came to my poſt again. As I had a 
conſtant view of the country, I thought J could not 
miſs my way; but ſcarce had I travelled three miles, 
when I deſcended into a very large valley, fo ſur- 
rounded with trilis covered with wood, that I having 
no guide but by the ſun, nor even then, unleſs I knew 
well the poſition of the ſun at that time of the day; 
and to add to my misfortune, the weather proving ve- 
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ry hazy, I was obliged to return to my poſt by the ſea- 
ſide, and ſo backwards the ſame way I came. In this 
journey my dog ſurpriſed a kid, and would have kill- 
ed it, had 1 not prevented him. ' As I had often been 
thinking of getting a kid or two, and ſo raiſing a 
breed of tame poats to ſupply me after my ammuni- 
tion was ſpent, I took this opportunity of beginning; 
and having made a collar for this little creature with a 
ſtring made of rope yarn, I brought it to my bower, 
aud there. incloſed and left him; and having ſpent a 
month in this journey, at length I returned to my old 
habication. | 
No body can doubt of my ſatisfaRtion, when I re- 
; turned to my little caſtle, and repoſed myſelf in my 
hammock. After my journey, I reſted myſelf a week, 
which time I employed in making a cage for my pret- 
ty poll. I now began to conſider of the poor kid I 
had left at the bower; and I immediately went to 
fetch it home. When Lame there, I found the young 
creature almoſt ſtarved; I gave it ſome food, and tied 
it as before; but there was no occaſion, for it follow- 
ed me like a dog; and as 1 conſtantly fed it, it be- 
came ſo loving, gentle, and fond, that it commenced 
one of my domeſtics, and would never leave me. | 
The rainy ſeaſon of the autumnal equinox being 
now come, I kept the. 3oth of September in the moſt 
ſolemn manner as uſual, it being the third year of my 
abode in the iſland, I ſpent the whole day in ac- 
knowledging God's mercies; in giving him thanks 
for making this ſolitary life as agreeeable, and leſs 
ſinful, than that of human ſociety; and for the com- 
munications of his grace to my ſoul, in ſupporting, / 
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boraforting, and encouraging me to depend upon his 
providence, and hope for his eternal preſence in the 
world to come. 

Indeed I often did conſider how much more happy 
I was in this ſtate of life than in that accurſed manner 
of living I formerly uſed ;_ and ſometimes when hunt- 
ing, or viewing the country, the anguiſh of my ſoul 
would-break out upon me, and my very heart would 
fink within me, to think of the woods, the mountains, 
the deſarts I was in; and how I was a priſoner locked 
up with the eternal bars and bolts of the ocean, in 
an uninhabited wilderneſs, without hopes, and with- 
out redemption. In this condition, I would often 
wring my hands, and weep like a child: and even ſome- 
times in the middle of my work this fit would take me: 
and then I would fit down and ſigh, Jooking on the 
ground for an hour or two together, till ſuch time as 
my grief got yent in a flood of tears. 

One morning as I was ſadly employed in this mans 
ner, I opened my Bible; when immediately I fixed 
my eyes upon theſe words, I will never leave thee, 
mor forſake thee Surely; thought I, theſe words are 
directed to me; or elſe, why ſhould they appear juſt 
at a moment when I am bemoaning my forlorn con- 
dition? and if God does not forſake me, what mats 
ters it, ſince he can make me more happy in this ſtate 
of life, than if I enjoyed the greateſt ſplendour in the 
world ? But while I was going to return God thanks 
for my preſent ſtate, ſomething ſeemed to hock my 
mind, as if it had thus ſaid: Unworthy wretch! can 
you pretend to be thankful for a condition, from 
which you would pray to be delivered! Here I ſtopt; 
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— though T could not ſay, I thanked the a 
vine Majeſty for being there, yet I gave God thanks 
for placing to my view my former wicked courſe of life, 
and granting me a true knowledge of repentance. And 
whenever 1 opened or ſhut the Bible, I bleffed kind 


Providence, that directed my good friend in England 


to ſend it among my goods without my order, and for 


aſſiſting me to ſave it from the power of the raging 


ocean. 

And now beginning my y third year, my ſeveral dai- 
ly employments were theſe. Firſt, My duty to hea- 
ven, and diligenily reading the holy ſcriptures, which 
I did twice or thrice every day. Secondly, Seeking 


proviſion with my gun, which commonly took me up, 
when it did not rain, three hours every morning, 


Thirdly, ' he ordering, curing, preſerving, and cook- 
ing what I had killed, or catched for my ſupply, 
which took me up a great part of the day: for in the 


middle ot the day the ſun being in its height, it was 


fo hot, that I could not ſtir out; ſo that I had onyx 

but four hours in the evening to work in: and then 
the want of tools, of aſſiſtance, and ſkill, waſted à great 
deal of time to little purpoſe. I was no leſs than two 
and forty days making a board fit for a long ſhelf; 
which two ſawers, with their tools and ſaw-pit, would 


have cut out of the ſame tree in half a day. It was of 
a large tree, as my board was to be broad. I was three 


days in cutting it down, and two more in lopping off 


the bonghs, and reducing it to a piece of timber. This 


1 hacked and hewed off each ſide, till it became light 
to move; then I turned it; made one fide of it ſmooth 


and flat as a board from end to end, then turned is 
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downwards, cutting the other fide, till T brought the 
plank to about three inches thick, and ſmooth on both 
ſides. Any body may judge my great labour and fa- 
tigue in ſuch a piece of work; but this 1 wentthrough 
with patience, as alſo many other things that my cir- 
cumſtances made neceſſary for me to do. 

The harveſt-months, November and December, were 
now at hand, in which I had the pleaſing proſpe& of 

a very good crop: But here I met with a new miſ- 
fortune: for the goats and hares, having taſted of 
the ſweetneſs of the blade, kept it ſo ſhort, that it 
had not ſtrength to ſhoot up into a ſtalk. To pre- 
vent this, I incloſed it with a hedge, and by day 
ſhot ſome of its devourers; and my dog, which I had 
tied to the field-gate, keeping barking all night, fo 
frightened theſe creatures, that I gor entirely rid of. 
them. 

But no ſooner did 1 get rid of theſe than other e; 
nemies appeared, to wit, whole flocks of ſeveral ſorts 
of birds, who, only waited till my back was turned 
to ruin me. So much did this provoke me, that I ler 
fly, and killed three of the malefactors; and afterwards 
ſerved them, as they do notorious thieves in England, 
hung them up in chains as a terror to others. And in- 
deed ſo good an effect had this, that they not only for- 
ſook the corn, but all that part of the iſland, ſo long as 
theſe criminals hung there. 

My corn having ripened apace, the latter end of 

December, which was my ſecond harveſt, I reaped it 

with a ſcythe, made of one of my broad ſwords, I 

had no fatigue in cutting down my firſt crop, it was 

ſo lender. The ears I carried home in a baſket, rubs 
E'2- 
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dig it out with my hands inſtead of threſhing it; and 
when my harveſt was over, found my half - peck of ſeed 
produced near two bufhels of rice and two buſhels and 
a half of barley, And now | plainly foreſaw, that, by 
God's goodneſs, I ſhould be furniſhed with bread : but 
pet I was concerned, becaufe I knew not how to grind 
or make meal of my corn, nor bread, neither knew 
how to bake it. I would not However taſte any of the 
crop, but reſolved to preſerve it-againſt next ſeaſon, 
and in the mean while uſe_my beſt endeayours to pro- 
vide myſelf with other food. 

But where were my Jabours to end? The want of 
a plough to turn up the earth, or ſhovel to dig it, f 
conquered by making me a wooden ſpade: the want 
of a harrow, I ſupplied my felf with dragging over the 
corn a great bough of a tree. When it was growing, 
I was forced to fenee it; when ripe, to mow it, carry 

it home, threſh it, part it from the chaff, and ſave it. 
And after all; I wanted a milth to grind it, ſieve to 
dreſs | it, yeaſt and falt to make it into bread, and ary 
oven to bake it, This fet my brains on work to find 
ſome expedient for every one of theſe . as 
gainſt the next harveſt 

And now having more ſeed, my firſt care was to pre- 
pare me more land. I pitched upon two large flat pieces 
of ground near my caſtle for that purpoſe, in which 
_ I ſowed my ſeed, and fenced it with a good hedge. 
This took me up three months; by which time the 
wet ſeaſon coming on, and the rain keeping me with- 
in doors, I found ſeveral occaſions to employ myſelf; 
and, while at work, nſed to divert my{elf with talk- 


ing to my * learning him to know and ſpeak his 
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own name Poll, the firſt welcome word I ever heard 
ſpoke in the iſland. I had been a long time contri» 
ving how to make earthen veſſels, which I wanted ex- 
tremely; and when I conſidered the heat of the cli» 
mate, I did nag doubt but if I could find any ſuch 
clay, I might botch up a pot, ſtrong enough when 
dried in the ſun to bear handling, and to hold any 
thing that was dry. as corn, meal, and other things. 

To be ſhart, the clay I found; but it would occa- 
ſion the moſt ſerivus perſon to ſmile to ſee what auk- 
ward ways I took, and what ugly miſhapen things I 
made; how many either fell out, or cracked by the vi- 
olent heat of the ſun, and fel] into pieces when they 
were removed: fo I think that it was 'two months 
time before I could perfect any thing; and even then 
but two clumſy things, in imitation of earthen jars, 
Theſe however I very gently placed in wicker baf- 
kets, made on purpoſe for them, and between the pot 
and the baſkets, ſtuffed it full of rice and barley 
ſtraw : and theſe I preſumed would hold my dried 
corn, and perhaps the meal when the corn was bruiſ- 
ed. As for the ſmaller things, I made them with bet- 
ter ſucceſs ; ſuch as little round pots, flat diſhes, pitch- 
ers, and pipkins, the ſun baking them very hard. | 

Yet ſtill I wanted one thing abſolutely neceſſary, 
and that was an earthen pot, not only to hold any li- 
quid, but alſo to bear the fire, which none of theſe 
could do. It once happened, that as I was putting 
out my fire, I found therein a broken piece of one of 
my veſlels burnt hard as a rock, and red as a tile, 
'This made me think of burning ſome. pots; and hay- 
ing no notion of a kilu, or of glazing them with lead, 
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J fixed three large pipkins, and two or three pots in 
a pile one upon another. The fire I piled round 
the out- ſide, and dry wood on the top, till I ſaw the 
pots in the iaſide red hot, and found that they did not 
crack at all; and when 1 perceived them perfectly 
red, I let one of them ſtand in the fire about five or 
ſix hours, till the clay melted by the extremity of the 


Heat, and would haye run to glaſs, had I ſuffered it; 


upon which I ſlaked the fire by degrees, till the red- 
neſs abated ; and watching them till the morning, I 
found 1 had three very good pipkins, and two earth» 
en pots, as well burnt — fi for my turn as I could 
deſire. | 

No joy could be greater fits mine at this diſcove- 
ry. For after this, I may ſay, I wanted for no ſort 
of earthen ware. I filled one of my pipkins with wa- 


ter to boil me ſome meat, which it did admirably 


well, and with a piece of kid I made me ſome good 


broth, as well as my circumſtances could afford 1 we at 
that time, 33 4 4 


The next concern I had was to get me a ſtone- 


- . mortar to beat ſome corn in, inſtead of a mill to 


grind it. Here indeed I was at a great loſs, as not 
being fit for a ſtone-cutter; and many days I ſpent to 
find out a great ſtone big enough to cut hollow and 


make fit for a mortar; and ſtrong enough to bear the 
weight of the peſtle, that would break the corn with · 


out filling it with ſand. But all the ſtones of the iſ- 
land being of a mouldering nature, rendered my 
ſearch fruitleſs; and then I reſolved to look out a 
great block of hard wood; which Having ſoon found, 


1 formed i it with my axe and hammer, and then with 


(78 

|jofivite labour made a hollow in it, juſt as the Indians 
of Braſil make their canoes, When I had finiſhed this, 
I made a great peſtle of iron wood, and then laid them 

up againſt my ſucceeding harveſt. 
My next buſineſs was to make me a ſieve, to ſift my 
meal, and part it from the bran and huſk ; having no 
fine thin canvaſs to ſearch the meal through, I could 
not tell what to do. What linen I had was reduced to 
rags: 1 had goats hair enough, but neither tools to 
work it, nor did I know how to ſpin it: At length I 


remembered [ had ſome neckcloths of callico or muſlin 
of the ſailors, which ] had brought out of the ſbip, 


and with theſe I made three ſmall ſiexes, proper e- 
nough for the work: | 

I come now to conſider the baking part. The want 
of an oven I ſupplied by making ſome earthen pans 
yery broad, but not deep. When I had a mind to 
bake, I made a great fire upon my hearth, the tiles of 
which I had made myſelf; and when the wood was 
' burnt into live coals, I ſpread them over it, till it be- 
came very hot; then ſweeping them away, I ſet down 
my loaves, and whelmed down the earthen pots upon 
them, drew the aſhes and coals all around the outſide 
of the pots to continue the heat; and in this manner I 
baked my barley-loaves as well as if J had been a com- 


Zete paſtry-cook, and alſo made of the rice ſeveral 


bk 


es and puddings. 


was beſtowed in 'managing my new harveſt and huſ- 
bandry; for in the proper ſeaſon I reaped my corn, 
carried i it home, and laid it up in the car in my large 
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'Tis no wonder that all theſe things took me up the . - 
beſt part of a year, ſince what intermediate time I had 


4 
, 
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baſkets, till J had time to rub, inſtead of threſhing is, 
And now indeed my corn increaſed ſo much, that it 
produced me about twenty buſhels of barley, and as 
much of rice, that I not only began to ule it freely, 
but was thinking how to enlarge my barns, and feſol- 
ved to ſow as much at a time as would be ſufficient for 
me for a whole year. 

All this while, the proſpect of land, which I had 
ſeen from the other ſide of the iſland, ran in my mind. 
I {till meditated a deliverance from this place, though 
the fear of greater misfortumes might have deterred me 
from it. For allowing that I had attained that place, 
J run. the hazard of being killed and eaten by the de- 
vouriag eannibals; and if they were not fo, yet J 
might be flain, as oiher Europeans had been, who fell 
inta their havds. Notwithſtanding all this, my thoughts 
yan continually upon that ſhore, I now wiſhed for 
my boy Xury, and the longboat, with the ſhoulder of 
[mutton ſail : I went to the ſhip's boat, that had been 
caſt a great way on the ſhore in the late ſtorm. She 
vas removed but a little; but her bottom being turn. 
ed up by the impejuoſity and fury of the waves and 
wind, I fell to work with all the ſtrength 1 had, and 
with leyers and rollers I had cut from the wood, to 
turn her, and repair the damages ſhe bad ſuſtained. 
This work took me up three or four weeks, when 
finding my little ſtrength all in vain, I fell to under 
mining it by digging away the ſand, and ſo to make it 
fall dawn, ſetting pieces of wood to thruſt and guide 
it in the fall, But after this was done, I was ſlill un- 


able to ſtir it up, or to get under it, much lefs to move 


i 

it forwards towards the water, and ſo I was forced te 
give it over, 

This diſappointment however did not frighten me. 
] began to think whether it was not poſſible for me 
to make a Canoe or Periagua, ſuch as the Indians make 
of the trunk of a tree. But here I lay under particu- 
lar inconveniencies, want of tools to make it, and want 
of hands to moye it into the water when it was made. 
However, to work I went upon it, ſtopping all the 
inquiries I could make, with this very ſimple an- 
ſwer I made to myſelf, Let's firſt make it, I'll warrant 
Pl! find ſome way or other to get it along when it is 

one. 

I firſt cut down a cedar tree, which was five foot 
ten inches diameter at the lower part next the ſtump, 
and foyr foot eleven inches dimater at the end of 
twenty-two foat, after which it leſſened for a ſpace, 
and then parted into branches, Twenty days was 1 
a hacking and hewing this tree at the bottom, fours 
teen more in cutting off the branches and limbs, and 
a whale month in ſhaping i it like the bottom of a boat. 
As for the inſide,” 1 was three weeks with a mallet 
and chiſſel, clearing it in ſuch a manner, as that it was 
big enough to carry 26 men, much bigger than any 
' canoe I ever ſaw in my life, and conſequently ſufficient 
to tranſport me and all my effects to that wiſhed for 
ſhore I ſo ardently deſired. 
Nothing remained now. but indeed the greateſt 
difficulty, ta get it into the water, it ly ing about 100 
yards from it. To remedy the firſt inconvenience, 
which was a riſing hill berween this boat and the 
creek, with wonderful pains and labour I dug into 


( 14 ) 
the furface of the earth, and made a declivity ; this ! 


began, and it coſt me a prodigious deal of pains: But + 


who grudge pains, that have their deliverance in view? 
bur when this was worked through, and this diflicul- 
ty managed, jt was itill much at one; for I could no 
more ſtir the canoe, than I could the other boat. 
Then I meaſured the diſtance of ground, and reſoly- 
ed to cut a dock, or canal, to bring the water up to 
the canoe, | ſeeing I could not bring the canoe down to 
| the water; well, I began this work, and when [ began 
to enter into it and calculated how deep it was to be 


dug, how'broad, how the ſtuff to be thrown out, # 


found, that by the number of bands [I had, being none 
but my own, jt muſt have been ten or twelve years 
before I ſhould have gone through with it; for the 
ſhore lay high, ſo that at the upper end jt muſt have 
been at leaſt twenty feet deep; ſoat length, though wich 
great reluctancy, I gave this attempt over alſo, 

This grieyed me heartily, and now I ſaw, though 
too late, the folly of beginning a work before we 


count the coſt, and before we judge rightly « of f our | 


own ſtrength to go through with it. 

In the middle of this work I finiſhed my fourth year 
in this place, and. kept my anniverſary with the ſame 
devotion, and with as much comfort, as ever before; 
for by a conſtant ſtudy, and ſerious application of the 
word of God, and by the aſſiſtance of his grace, I 
gained a different knowledge from what I had before; 
J entertained different notions of things; I looked now. 
| upon the world as a thing remote; which I had no- 
thing to do with, no expectation from, and indeed no 
defires about; in a + word, I had * indeed to do 
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with it, nor was ever like to have; ſo 1 thought i It looks 


ed as we may perhaps look upon it hereafter ; viz. 


as a place I had lived in, but was come out of it; and 


well might I fay, as father Abrabam to Dives, Be- 
tween me and thee is a great gulph fixed. | 
In the firſt place, I was removed from all the 
wickedneſs of the world here: I had neitheir the ne 
of the jlefb, the luſt of the eye, or the pride of life: 
had nothing to covet, for I had all 1 was now . 
of enjoying: I was lord of the whole manor, or, if 
1 pleaſed, I might call myſelf king or emperor over 
the whole country which I had poſſeſſion of: There 
were no rivals; I had no competitor, none to diſpute 
ſovereignity or command with me: I might have raiſ- 
ed ſhip-loadings of corn, but J had no uſe for it; ſo I 


let as little grow as I thought enough for my occalion; | 


J had tortoiſes or turtles enough; but now-and-then 
one was as much as J could put to any uſe: I had tim- 
ber enough to have built a fleet of ſhips: I had grapes 
enough to have made wine, or to have cured into 
raiſins, to have loaded that fleet when . had been 
built. TEE 

But all I could make uſe of, was all that was valu- 
able: I had enough to eat, and to ſapply my wants, 
and what was all the reſt to me? if I killed more fleſh 
than I could eat, the dog muſt eat it, or the vermin; 
if I ſowed more coru than 1 could eat, it muſt be 
ſpoiled : The trees that J cut down were lying to rot 
on the ground, I could make no more ule of them 
than for ſuel; and that I had no occaſion for, but to 


| dreſs my fed: 


In a word, the nature and experience of things dice 


ſ 
| 
il 
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mee to me upon juſt reflexion, that all the good 
things of this world are not farther good to us, than 


they are for our uſe; and that whatever we may heap 


up indeed to give others, we enjoy as much as we can 


| uſe, and no more. The moſt coveious griping miſer 


in the world would have been cured of the vice of co- 


vetouſneſs, if he had been in my caſe; far I poſſeſſed 


infinitely more than I knew what to do with. I had 
no roam for deſire, excgpt it was of things which I had 
not, and they were but trifles, tho? indeed of great 
uſe to me. 1 had, as I hinted before, a parcel of mo- 


ney, as well gold as ſilver, about thirty-ſix pound „er- 


ling: Alas! there the naſty ſorry uſeleſs ſtuff lay; 
J bad no manner of buſineſs for it; and Toften thought 
with myſelf, that I would have giyen gn handful of it 
for a groſs of tobacco-pipes, ar for an hand mill ta 
grind my corn; nay, I would have given it all for 
ſixpence-worth of turnep and carrot ſeed out of Eng- 


land, or for an handful of peas and beans, and a bot · 


tle of ink: As it was, I had not the leaſt advantage by 


it, or benefit from it; but there it lay in a drawer, | 
and grew mouldy with the damp of the cave, in the 


wet ſeaſon; and if I had had the drawer full of dia- 

monds, it had bcen the ſame caſe; and they had been 

of no manner of value to me, becauſe of no uſe, 
I had now brought my ſtate of life to be much ea- 


| fGer in itſelf than it was at firſt, and much eaſier to my 


mind, as well as to my body. [I frequently fat down 
to my meat wizh thankfulneſs, and admired the hand 
of God's providence, which had thus ſpread my table 
in the wilderneſs: I learned to look more upon the 
bright fide of my condition, and lefs. upon the dark 


1 


fide; and to conſider what I enjoyed, rather chan whil 


I wanted; and this gave me ſometimes ſuch ſecret 


comforts, that 1 cannot expreſs them ; and which I 
take notice of here, to put thoſe diſcontented people 
in mind of it, who cannot enjoy comfortably what God 
hath given them, becauſe thy ſee and covet ſomething 
that he has not given them: all our diſcontents about 
what we waht, appeared to me to ſpring from the want 
of thankfulneſs tor what we have. 

Another reflexion was of great uſe to me, and doubt= 
leſs would be ſo to any one that ſhould fall into ſuch 
diſtreſs as mine was; and this was, to compare my 
preſent condition with what I at firſt expected it ſhould 
be; nay, with what it would certainly have been, if 
the good providence of God had not wonderfully or- 
dered the ſhip to be caſt up nearer to the ſhore, where 
I not only could come at her, but could bring what I 
got out of her to the ſhore, for my relief and comfort; 
without which I had wanted tools to work, weapons 
=> defence, or gunpowder and fhot for getting my 

I ſpent whole hours, I may fay, whole days, in re- 
preſenting to thyſelf in the moſt lively colours, how 1 


muſt have afted, if I had got nothing out of the ſhip ; 


how I could not have fo much as got any food, except 
fiſh and turtles; and that, as it was long before L 
found any of them, I muſt have periſhed firſt : That 
T ſhould have lived, if I had not periſhed, like a mere 
ſavage: That if I had killed a goat or a fowl by any 
contrivance, I had no way to flay or open them, or 


part the fleſh from the fkiu and the bowels, or to cut 
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| 10 up; bat muſt guaw i it with my teeth, and pull it with 


my claws, like a beaſt. 
Theſe reflexions made me very ſenſible af the goods 


neſs of providetice to me, and very thankful for my 
. preſent condition, with all its hardſhips and miſ- 


fortunes: And this part alſo I cannot but recom- 
mend to the reflexion of thoſe who are apt in their 
miſery to ſay, /s any afflition like mine? Let them 
conſider, how much worſe the caſes of ſome people are, 
and what their caſe might have been, if providence 
had thought fit, 

I had another reflexion which aſſiſted me alſo to 
comfort my mind with hopes; and this was, compar- 


ing my prefent condition with what I had deſerved, 


and had therefore reaſon to expect from the hand of 
providence: I had lived a dreadful life, perfectly deſli- 
tute of the knowledge and fear of God: I had been 
well inſtructed by my father and mother; neither had 
they been wanting to me in their early endeavours, to 
infuſe a religious awe of God into my mind, a ſenſe 


of my duty, and of what the nature and end of my 


being required of me: but alas! falling early into the 
feafaring life, which of all-the lives is the moſt deſti- 
tute, of the fear of God, tho? his terrors are always 


before them; 1 fay, falling early into the ſeafaring 


life, and into ſeafaring company, all that little ſenſe 


of religion which I had entertained, was laught out of 


me by my meſſmates; by an hardened deſpiſing of 


15 dangers, and the views of death, which grew habitual 


to me; by my long abſence from all manner of oppor- 
tunities to converſe with any thing but what was like 
myſelf, or to hear any thing of what was good, or 


* tended to war ds it. 
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cio 
So void was of every thing that vas good, of of 
the leaſt ſenſe of what 1 was, or was to be, that in the 
greatelt deliverance I enjoyed, ſuch as my eſcape from 
Sallee, my being taken up by the Portugueſe maſter of 
the ſhip, my being planted ſo well in Braſil, my re- 
ceiving the cargo from England, and the like, I nevet 
once had the word thank God lo much as on my mind, 
or in my mouth; nor in the greateſt diſtreſs, had 
I ſo much thought as to pray to him; nor ſo much 
as to ſay, Lord, have mercy upon me! No not to men- 


tion the name of God, unleſs it was to ſwear by, and 


blaſpheme it. 

I had terrible reflexions upon my mind for many 
months, as I haye already obſerved, on the account of 
my wicked and hardened life paſt; and when I looked 
about me, and confidered what particular providences 
had attended ine, fince my coming into this place, and 
how God had dealt bountifully with me; had not on- 
ly puniſhed me leſs than my iniquity deſerved, but had 
ſo plentifally provided for me; this gave me great 
hopes, that my repentance was accepted, and that God 
had yet mercies in ſtore for me. 

Wich theſe reflexions 1 worked my mind up, * 
only to reſignation to the will of God in the preſent 
diſpoſition of my circumſtances, but even to a ſincere 
thankfulneſs for my condition; and that I, who was 
a living Man, ought not to complain, ſeeing I had not 


tbe due puniſhment of my fin; that I enjoyed ſo many 
. mercies, which I had no reaſon to have expected i in 


that place, that 1 ought never more to repine at my 
condition, but to rejoice, and to give daily thanks, for 
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that tiily bread, which nothing but a cloud of wonder! 


could have brought: that Lought to conſider I had been 
fed even by a miracle, even as great as that of feed- 


ing Elijah by ravens; nay, by a long ſeries of mirg- 


cles: and that I could hardly have named a place in 
the uninhabited part of the world, where I could have 
been caſt more to my advantage : a place; where as I 
had no ſociety, which was an affliction on one hand, ſo I 
found no ravenous beaſts, no furious wolves or tygers, 
to threaten my life; no venomous creatures or poiſon- 


ous, which I might have fed on to my hurt, no ſavages 


to murder and devour me. 


In a word as my life was a life of ſorrow one way, 


fo it was a life of mercy another; and I wanted no- 
thing to make a life of comfort, but to be able to 
make my ſenſe of God's goodneſs to me, and care over 
me in this condition, be my daily conſolation ; and af- 


ter I made a juſt improyement of theſe things, I went 


mays and was no more fad. 

I had now been here ſo long, that many things which 
I brought on ſhore for my help, were either quite 
gone, or very muck waſted, and near ſpent. 

My ink, as I obſerved, had been gone fot ſome time, 
all but a very little, which I ecked out with water a 
little and a little, till it was fo pale it ſcarce left any ap- 
pearance of black upon the paper: As long as it laſted, 


I made uſe of it to minute down the days of the month 


on which any remarkable thing happened to me; and 
firſt by caſting ap times paſt, I remembered that there 
was à ſtrange concurrence of days, in the various pro- 
vidences which befel me, and which, if I had been 
ſuperſtitiouſly inclined to obſerve days as fatal or for- 
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fonate, T might have had reaſon to have looked upon 
with a great deal of curioſity, ; 

Firſt, J had obſer ved, that the fame day that I broke 
away from my father and my friends, and ran 
away to Hull in order to go to fea, the fame day at- 
terwards I was taken by the Salla man of war, and 
made a flave. 

The ſame day of the year that 1 eſcaped ont of the 
wreck of that ſhip in Yarmouth roads, that fame day 
of the year afterwards J made my eſcape from Sallee 
in the boa. | 

The ſame day of the year I was born on, viz. the 
20th of September, the fame day I had my life fo mi- 
raculoufly ſaved 26 years after, when I was. caſt on 
ſhore in this iſland ; ſo that my wicked life, and foli- 
tary life, began both on a day. . 

The next thing to my ink's being waſted, was that 
of my bread, I mean the biſcuĩt which I brought out 
of the ſhip: This J had husbanded to the laſt degrec, 
allowing myſelf but one cake of bread a day, for above 
a year; and yet I was quite without bread for a year 
before I got any corn of my own; and great reaſon 


I had to be thankful that I had any at all, the get- 


ting it being, as has been already obſerved, next to 


miraculous. 4 


My cloaths too began to decay mightily; As to lin- 


en, I had none a good while, except ſome chequered 


ſhirts which I had found in the cheſts of the other 
ſeamen, and which 1 carefully preſerved, becanſe ma- 
ny times I could bear no other cloaths on but a ſhirt; 


and it was a very great help to me, that I had among 


all the men's cloaths of the ſhip almoſt three dozen of 
EF | F | 
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ſhirts, There were ſeveral thick watch-coats of the 
ſeamen, which were left behind, but they were too hot 


to wear; and tho? it is true, that the weather was ſo 


violent hot, that there was no need of cloaths, yet I 
could not go quite naked ; not, tho? I had been inclin- 
ed to. it, which I was not; nor could I abide the 
thoughts of it, though I was all alone. 

One reaſon why J could not go quite naked, was, I 
could not bear the heat of the ſun ſo well when quite 
naked, as with ſome cloaths on; nay, the very heat 
frequently bliſtered my ſkin; whereas, with a ſhirt on, 


the air itſelf made ſome motion, and whiſtling under 


the ſhirt, was twofold cooler than without it: No more 
could I ever bring my ſelf to go out in the heat of the 


ſun without a cap, or an hat; the heat of the ſun beat- 


ing with ſuch violence as it does in that place, would 
give me the head-ach preſently, by darting fo directly 
on my head, without a cap or hat on, ſo that I could 
not bear it; whereas, if I put on my hat, it Gon pre- 
_ go away. 

- Upon theſe views I began to conſider about putting 
the few rags I had, which I called cloaths, into ſome 
order : I had worn out all the waiſtcoats I had, and 


my buſineſs was now to try if I could not make jackets 


out of the great watch-coats which I had by me, and 
with ſuch other materials as I had; ſo I ſet to work 
a tayloring, or-rather indeed a botching ; ; for I made 
moſt piteous work of it. However, I made ſhift to 
make two or three waiſtcoats, which I hoped would 
ſerve me a great While; as for breeches or drawers, 
I made but very. forry ſhift indeed, till afterwards. 

I have mentioned that I faved the ſkins of all the 
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creatures that J killed, I mean four-footed ones; and 
1 had hung them up ſtretched out with ſticks in the 
ſun; by which means ſome of them were ſo dry and 
bard, that they were fit for little; but others, it ſeems, 
were very uſeful, The firſt thing I made of theſe 
was a great cap for my head, with the hair on the 
outſide to ſhoot off the rain; and this I performed ſo 
well, that after this I made a ſuit of cloaths wholly of 
thoſe ſkins; that is to ſay, a waiſtcoat and breeches 
open at the knees, and both looſe; for they were ra- 
ther wanting to keep me cool, than to keep me warm. 
I muſt not omit toacknowledge, that they were wretch- 


edly made; for if I was a bad carpenter, I was a worſe 


taylor: however, they were ſuch as I made a very 
good ſhift with; and when I was abroad, if it happen- 
ed to rian, the hair of the waiſteoat and cap being out- 
moſt, I was kept very dry. | 

After this I ſpent a deal of time and pains to make 
me an umbrella; I was indeed in great want of one, 
and had a great mind to make one: I had ſeen them 
made in the Braſils, where they are very uſeful in the 
great heats which are there; and I felt the heats eve- 
ry jot as great here, and greater too, being nearer the 
Equinox ; beſides, as I was obliged to be much abroad, 
it was a moſt uſeful thing to me, as well for the rains 
as the heats. I took a world of pains at it, and was a 
great while before I could make any thing likely to 
hold ; nay, after I thought I had hit the way, I ſpoil- 
ed two or three before I made one to my mind; but 
at Jaſt I made one that anſwered indifferently well, 
the main difficulty I found was to make it to let down. 


I could make it to ſpread; but if it did not let down | 
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too, and draw in, it would not be portable for me any 
way, but juſt over my head, which Would not do: 
However, at laſt, as I ſaid, I made one to anſwer; I 
covered it with ſkins, the hair upwards, ſo that it caſt 


off the rain like a penthouſe, and kept off the ſun ſo 


effectually, that I could walk: out in the hotteſt of the 
weather, with greater advantage than I could before 
in the cooleſt; and when 1 had no need of it, I could 
cloſe it, and carry it under my arm, 

Thus I lived mighty comfortably, my mind being 
intirely compoſed by reſigning to'the will of God, and 


_. throwing my ſelf whiolly upon the diſpoſal of his pro- 
vidence: this made my life better than ſociable ; for 


when I began to regret the want of converſation, I. 
would aſk myſelf, whether thus converſing mutually 


with my own thoughts, and, as I hope, I may ſay, 


with even my Maker, by ejaculations and petitions, 
was not better than the utmoſt enjoyment of human 


ſociety in the world? 


J cannot ſay, that after this, for five years, any ex- 


traordinary thing happened to me; but I lived on in 


the ſame courſe, in the ſame poſture and place, juſt as 


before: the chief thing I was employed in, beſides my 


yearly labour of planting my barley and rice, and cur- 


ing my raiſins of both which I always kept up juſt 


enough to have ſufficient ſtock of the year's proviſions 


| beforehand; I ſay, befides this yearly labonr, and my 


daily labour of going ont with my gun, I had one la- 
bour to make me a canoe, which at laſt 1 finiſhed : ſo 
that by digging a canal to it fix feet wide, and four feet 
deep, I brought it into the creek, almoſt half a-mile. 


As for the firſt, that was ſo vaſtly big, as I made it 
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without conſigering beforehand, as T ought to do, how 
I ſhould be able to launch it; ſo never being able to 
bring it to the water, or bring the water to it, 1 was 
obliged to let it lie where it was, as a memorandum to 
teach me to be wiſer next time. Indeed the next time, 
tho? I could not get a tree proper for it, and was in a 
place where I could not get the water to it, at any leſs 
diſtance than, as I have ſaid, of near half a mile; yet 
as I ſaw it was practicable at laſt, I never gave it over; 
and tho? I was near two years about it, yet I never 
grudged my labour, in hopes of having a boat to go 


off to ſea at laſt. 
However, though my! ittle periagua was finiſhed, yet 


the ſize of it was not at all anſwerable to the deſign 
which 1 had in view, when 1 made the firſt; I mean of 
yenturing over to the Terra firma, where it was above 
forty miles broad ; accordingly, the ſmallneſs of my 
boat aſſiſted to put an end to that deſign, and now I 
thought no more of jt: But as I had a boat, my next de- 
ſign was to make a tour round the ifland; for as I had 
been on the other fide, in one place, crofling, as I have 
already deſcribed it, over the land, ſo the diſcoveries I 
made in that journey, made we very cager to ſee the 
other parts of the coaſt; and now I had a boat, I thought 
of nothing but failing round the iſland. 

For this purpoſe, and that I might do every thing 
with diſcretion and conſideration, I fitted up a little 
maſt to my boat, and made a ſail to it out of ſome of 
the pieces of the ſhip's ſails, which Jay in ſtore, and of 
which I had a great ſtore by me. 

Having fitted my maſt and fail, and tried the boat, I 
found ſhe would fail very well: then I made little 
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lockers and boxes at either end of my boat, to put pro- 
viſions, neceſſaries, and ammunition, ec. into, to be 
kept dry, either from rain, or the ſpray of the ſea ; 
and a little long hollow place I cut in the inſide of the 

boat, where I could lay my gun, making a flap to hang 
down over it to keep it dry. 

I fixed my umbrella alſo in a ſtep at the ſtery, like 
a maſt, to ſtand over my head, and keep the heat of 
the ſun off of me like ap awning; and this I every 
now: and- then took a little voyage upon the ſea, but 
never went far out, nor far from the little creek; but 
at laſt being eager to view the circumference of my 
little kingdom, I reſolved upon my tour, and ac- 
cordingly 1 victuall'd my ſhip for the voyage; put- 
ting in two dozen of my loaves (cakes I ſhould rather 
call them) of barley-bread; an earthen pot full of 
parched rice, a food I eat a great deal of, a little bot. 
tle of rum, half a goat, and powder with ſhot for kill. 
ing more, and two large watch-coats, of thoſe which, 
as I mentioned before, I had ſaved out of the ſeamen's 
cheſts; theſe I took, one ta lie upon, and the other 
to cover me in the night. | 

It was the ſixth of November, in the ſixth your of my 
reign, or my captivity, which you pleaſe, that I ſet 
out on this voyage, and I found it much longer than 
I expected; for though the iſland itſelf was not very 
large, yet when I came to the eaſt ſide of it, I found 
a great ledge of rocks lie out about two leagues into 
the ſea, ſome above water, ſome under it; and beyond 
thisa. ſhoal of ſand, lying dry half a league more; fa 
that I was obliged to go a great way out to ſea to double 
that point. | 
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When I firſt diſcovered them, I was going to give 
over my enterprize, and come back again, not knowing 
how far it might oblige me to go out to ſea; and aboye 
all, doubting how I ſhould get back agaia; fo I came 
to an anchor, for 1 had made me a kind of an anchor 
wich a piece of broken grappling, which I got out of 
the ſhip. 

Having ſecured my boat, I took my gun, and went 
on ſhore, climbling upon an hill, which ſeemed to o- 
yerlook that point, where I ſaw the full extent of it, 


and reſolyed to venture. 
In my viewing the ſea from that hill where I ſtood, 


I perceived a ſtrong, and indeed, a moſt furious cur- 
rent, which ran to the eaſt, even came cloſe to the 
point; and I took the more notice of it, becauſe I ſaw 
there might be ſame danger, that when I came into it, 
1 might be carried out to ſea by the ſtrength of it, and 
not be able to make the iſland again: and indeed, had 
I not gotten firſt upon this hill, I believe it would have 
been ſo; for there was the ſame current on the other 
ſide of the iſland, only that it ſet off at a farther diſ- 
tance; and I ſaw there was a ſtrong eddy under the 
ſhore; ſo I had nothing to do but to get out of the 
- firſt current, and I ſhould preſently be in an eddy, 

I lay here, however, two days; becauſe the wind 
blowing pretty freſh (E. at S E. and that being juſt 
contrary to the ſaid current) made a great breach of 
the ſea upon the point; fo that it was not ſafe for me 
to keep too cloſe to the ſhore for the breach, nor to 
go too far off becauſe of the ſtream. | 

The third day in the morning, the wind having 
abated oyer night, the ſea was calm, and I yentured; 
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bur I am a warning-picce again to all raſh and ĩ ignorant 
pilots; for no ſooner was I come to the point, when 
even I was not my boat's length from the ſhore, but 
I found myſelf in a great depth of water, and a cur- 
rent like the fluice of a mill: It carried my boat along 
with it with ſuch violence, that all I could do, could 
not keep her ſo much as on the edge of it; but I found 
it hurried me farther and farther out from the eddy, 
which was on the left-hand. There was no wind 
ſtirring to help me, and all that I could do with my 
paddles ſignified. nothing; and now I began to give 
myſelf over for loſt; for, as the current was on both 
fides the iſland, I knew a few leagues diſtance chey 
mult join again, and then I was irrecoverably gone ; 
nor did I ſee any poſhbility of avoiding in; ſo that 
had no proſpect before me but of periſſiing; not 
by the ſea, for that was calm enough, but of ſlarving 
for bunger - I had indeed found a tortoiſe on the 
ſbore, as big almoſt as [ could litt, and had toſſed if 
into the boat; and [ had a great jar of freſh water, 
chat is to ſay, one of my earthen pots: but what was 
all chis to being driven into the vaſt ocean, where, to 
be ure, there was ao ſhore, no main * or iſland, for 
a thouſand leagues at leaſt? 

And aow I ſaw how caly i it was s for the providence 
of God to make the moſt miſerable condition that man- 
kind coald be in, wor je. Now I looked back upon my 
deſolate tokary land, as the molt pleaſant place in the 
world, and all che happincſs my heart could wiſh for, 
uas to be there again: I ftretched out my hands to it 
Wich cager wiſhes; O happy deſart! ſaid 1, 1 (hall ne- 
ver ſee thee more; O muſerable creature: ſaid I, whi- 


„ 
her am I going? Then Ireproached myſelf with my un- | 
thankful temper, and how I had repined at my ſolitary 
condition; and now what would I give to be on ſhore. 
there again? thus we never fee the true fate of our 
condition, till it js illuſtrated to us by its contraries; 
nor. know how to value what we enjoy, but by the 
want of it: It is ſcarce poſſible to imagine the conſter- 
nation I was now in, being driven from my beloved if- 
land (for ſo it appeared to me now to be) into the wide 
ocean, almoſt two leagues, and in the utmoſt deſpair of 
ever recovering it again: however, I worked. hard, 
till indeed my ſtrength was almoſt exhauſted; and 
kept my boat as much to the Northward, that 
is, towards the ſide of the current which the eddy 
lay on, as poſſibly I could; when about noon, a 


the ſun paſſed the meridian, I thought I felt a little 


breeze of wind in my face, ſpringing up from the S. 
S. E. This cheared my heart a little, and eſpecially 
when in about half an hour more it blew a pretty 
ſmall gentle gale : by this time I was gotten at 2 
frightful diſtance from the ifland ; and, had the leaſt 
cloud or hazy weather intervened, I had been undone 
another way too; for I had no compaſs on board, 
and ſhould never have known how to have ſteered to- 
wards the iſland, it I had but once loſt ſight of it; 
but the weather continuing clear, I applyed myſelf 
to get up my maſt again, and ſpread my fail, ſtandiog 
away to the north 23 much as poſſible, to get cut of 
N the current. 

- Juſt. as I had ſet my maſt and fail, and the boat began 

do ſtretch away, I faw even by the clearneſs of the wa- 
ter. ſome alteration of the current was near: for where - 
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the current was ſo ſtrong, the water was foul: but 
perceiving the water clear, I found the current abate, 
and preſently I found on the eaſt, at about half a 
mile, a breach of the ſea upon ſome rocks; theſe 
rocks I found cauſed the current to part again; and 
\as the main ſtreſs of it ran away more ſoutherly, leay- 
ing the rocks to the north-eaſt, ſo the other returned 
by the repulſe of the rock, and made a ſtrony eddy, 
which ran back again to the north-weſt with 'a very 
ſharp ſtream, 

They who know what it is to have a reprieve 
brought to them upon the ladder, or to be reſcued 
from thieves juſt going to murder them, or who have 


1 been in ſuch like extremities, may gueſs what my pre- 


ſent ſur prize of joy was, and how gladly I put my boat 

into the ſtream of this eddy; and the wind alſo freſh- 
ning, how gladly I ſpread my fail to it, running chear- 
fully before the wind, and with a ſtrong t tide or eddy 
under foot. 

This eddy carryed me aboyt a league in my way back 
again directly towards the jfland, but about two leagues 
more towards the northward than the current lay, 

which carried me away at firſt ; ſo that when I came 
near the iſland, I found myſelf open to the northern 
ſhore of it, that is to ſay, the other end of the iſland, | 
oppoſite to- that which I went out from. 

When I had made ſomething more than a league of 
way by the help of this current or eddy, I found it 
was ſpent, and ſaved me no farther. However I found, 
that being between the two great currents, viz. that 
on the ſouth fide which had hurried me away, and that 
on the north, which lay about two leagues on the 0- 
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ther fide; I fay, between theſe two, in the welt of the 


iland, 1 found the water at leaſt itill, and running no 


way; and having ſtill a breeze of wind fair for me, 
I kept on ſteering directly for the iſland, though not 


making ſuch freſh way as 1 did before. 

About 4 o'clock in the evening, being then within 
about a league of the iſland, I found the point of the 
rocks which occaſioned this diſtance ſtretching ont 


as is deſcribed before, to the ſouthwards, and, caſt- 


ing off the current more ſouthwardly, had of courſe 
made another eddy to the north, and this I found very 
ſtrong, but directly ſetting the way my - courſe lay, 
which was due weſt, but almoſt full north. However, 
having a freſh gale I {tretched acroſs this eddy, ſlaut- 
ing north-weſt, and in about an hour came within a- 
bout a mile of the ſhore, where, it being ſmooth wa- 


ter, I ſoon got to land. : 


When T was on ſhore, I fell on my knees, and 
gave God thanks for my deliverance, reſolving to 
lay aſide all thoughts of my deliverance by my boat; 
3nd refreſhing myſelf with ſuch things as I had, I 
brought my boat cloſe to the ſhore in a little cove that 
I had *fpy'd under ſome trees, and laid me down to 
ſleep, being quite ſpent with the labour and fatigue of 
the voyage. | 

I was now at a great lofs 'which way to get home 
with my boat; I had run fo much hazard, and knew 
too much the caſe to think of attempting it by the way 
I. went out; and what might be at the other ſide (I 
mean the weſt ſide,) I knew not, nor had I any mind 
to run any more ventures; fo I only reſolved in the 
morning to make wy way weſtward along the ſhore, 
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and to feeif there was no creek where T might lay up 
my frigate i in ſafety, ſo as to have her again if | want- 
ed her. In about three miles, or thereabouts, coaſt- 
ing the ſhore, I came to a very good inlet, or bay, a- 
bout a mile over, which narrowed till it came to a ve- 
ry little rivulet, or brook, where I found a convenient 
harbour for my boat, and where ſhe lay as if ſhe had 
been in a little dock made on purpoſe for her; here I 
put in, and having ſtowed my boat very fafe, I went 
a on ſhore to lock about me, and ſee where I was. 
1 ſoon found I had but a little paſſed by the place 
where 1 had been before, when I travelled on foot to 
that ſhore; ſo taking nothing out of my boat, but my 
gun and my umbrella for it was exceeding hot, I be- 
gan my march: The way was comtoi table enough af- 
ter ſuch a voyage as 1 had been upon. and 1 reached 
my old bower in the evening. where I found every 
ching ſtanding as I left it; for 1 always kept it in 
| good order, being, as 1 tad before, my countrys 
houſe. 
I got over the fence, and laid me down in the ſhade 
to reſt my limbs, for I was very weary, and fell a- 
ſleep: But judge you, if you can, that read my ſtory, 
| what a ſurpriſe I muſt be in, when I was.awaked out 
olf my fleep, by a voice calling me by my name ſeveral 
times, Rabin, Robin, Robin Crufee, poor Rabin Cruſce . 
Where are you, Rabin Cruſee? Where are yon? Where 
have you been? 2 
I was ſo dead aſleep at firſt, being fatigued with row- 
ing, or paddling, as it is called, the firſt part of the day, 
and walking the latter part, that I did not awake tho- 
roughly; and dozing e lceping and n, 
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thought I dreamed that ſomebody ſpoke to me: But 4 
the voice continuedto repeat Robin Cru oe, Robin Cruſoe; 
at laſt 1 began to awake more perfectly, and was at 
firſt dreadfully frighted, and ſtarted up in the utmoſt | 
conſternation : but no ſooner were my eyes open, but 
1 faw my Poll ſuting on the top of the hedge, and im- 
mediately knew that this was he that ſpoke to'me; for 
juſt in ſuch bemoaning language I had uſed to talk to 
him, and teach him; and he had learned it fo perfectly, 
that he would ſit upon my finger, and lay his bill cloſe 
to my face, and cry, poor Robin Cruſoe, A here are 
you? N here have you been? How came you here? And 
ſuch things as I had taught him. 
However, even tho? I knew it was the parrot, and 
that indeed it could be nobody elle, it was a good 
while before I could compoſe myſelf, © Firſt, I was a- 
mazed how the creature got thither, and then how he 
ſhould juſt keep about the place, and no-where elſe : 
But as I was well ſatisfied it could be nobody but hon- 
eſt Poll, | got it over; and holding out my hand, and 
calling him by his name, Pall, the ſociable ereature 
came to me, and fat upon my thumb, as he uſed to do, 
and continued talking to me, poor Robin Cruſoe, and, 
How did I come here? And, A here had I been? Juſt 
as if he had been overjoyed to ſee me again; and ſo - 

carried him home along with me. 
I had now had enough of rambling to ſea for ſome 
time, and had enough to do for many days to fit ſtill, 
and reflect upon the danger J had been in: I would 
have been very glad to have had my boat again on my 
ſide of the iſland, but I knew not how it was practi- 
cable to get it about: As to the eaſt- ide of the iſland. 


which I had gone round, I knew well enough thets 


—— 
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was no venturing that way; my very heart would 
age and my 'very blood run chill, but to think of 
: and to the other ſide of the iſland, I did not know 
hou] it might be there; but ſuppoſing the current ran 
with the ſame force againſt the ſhore at the eaſt, as it 
paſſed by it on the other, I might run the ſame riſque 
of being driven down the ſtream, and carried by the 
iſland, as I had been before of being carried away from 
it; ſo with theſe thoughts I contented myſelf to be 
without any boat, tho? it had been the product of fo 
many months labour to make it, and of fo many more 
to get into the ſea, | 
In this government of my temper I remained near 
a year, lived a very ſedate retired life, as you may well 
ſuppoſe; aud my thoughts being very much compoſed, 


as to my condition, and fully comforted in reſigning 


my ſelf to the diſpoſitions of providence, I thought 
] lived really very happily in all 0 except that 


of ſociety. 
I improved myſelf, in this time, in all the mechanic 


exerciſes which my neceſſities put me upon apply ing 
myſelf to; and, I believe, could, upon occaſion, ha ve 
made a very good carpenter, eſpecially conſidering how 
few tools J had. 

Beſides this, I arrived at an unexpected perfection in 


my earthen - ware, and contrived well enough to make 
them with a wheel, which J found infinitely eaſier and 


better; becauſe I made things round and ſhapeable, 
which 2 were filthy things indeed to look on. 
But I think I never was more vain of my own perfor- 
mance, or more joyful for any thing J found out, than 
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for my being able to make a tobacco pipe; and tho? 
it was a very ugly clumſy thing when it was done, and 
only burnt red like other earthen-ware, yet, as it was 
hard and firm, and would draw the ſmoke, -I was ex- 
ceedingly comforted with it; for I had been always 
uſed to ſmoke, and there were pipes in the ſhip, but J 


forgot them at firſt, not knowing that there was tobac- 


co in the iſland; and afterwards, when I ſearched the 
ſhip again, I could not come at any pipes at all. 

In my wicker-ware I alſo improv'd much, and made 
abundance of neceſſary baſkets, as well as my invention 
ſhewed me; tho? not very handſome, yet convenient for 
my laying things up in, or fetching things home in. 
For example, if I killed a goat abroad, I could hang 
it up in a tree, flay it, and dreſs, and cut it in pieces, 
and bring it, home in a baſket; and the like by 
a turtle, I could cut it up, take out the eggs, anda 
piece or two of the flelh, which was enough for me, 
and bring them home in a baſket, and leave the reſt 
behind me: alſo large deep baſkets were my receivers 
for my corn, which I always rubbed out as ſoon as it 
was dry, and cured ; and kept it in great baſkets in- 
ſtead of a granary. 1 

I began now to perceive my powder abated conſi- 
derably; and this was a want which it was impoſſible 
for me to ſupply, and I began ſeriouſly to conſider what 


I muſt do when I ſhould have no more powder; that is 


to ſay, how I ſhould do to kill any goats. I had, as 
I obſerved in the third year of my being here, kept 
a young kidz and bred her up tame; I was in hopes of 
getting an he- kid, but I could not by any means bring 
it to pals, till my kid grew an old goat; and I could 
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never find in wy Rent to kill ber, till ſhe died, at Tait 
of mere age, | | 
But being nowin the eleventh year of my reſidence, 


and, as I have faid, my ammunition growing low, I ſet 

myſelf to ſtudy ſome art to trap and ſnare the goats, to 
| fee whether I could not catch ſome of them alive, and 
particularly J wanted a ſhe-goat great with young. 

To this purpoſe J made ſnares to hamper them; 
and I believe they were more than once taken in 
them; but my tackle was not good, for I had no | 
wire, and always found them broken, and my bait de- 
youred. 

At length I refolved to try a pit fall, ſo I dug ſere- 
ral large pits in the earth, in places where I had obſerv- 
ed the goats uſed to feed, and over theſe pits I placed 
hurdles of my own making too, with a great weiglit up- 

on them; and ſeveral times I put ears of barley, and 
dry rice, without ſetting the trap; and I could eaſily 
perceive, that the goats had gone in, and eaten up the- 
corn, that I could fee the mark of their feet: at length, 
I fet three traps in one night, and going the next 

morning, I found them all ſtanding, and yet the bait 
eaten, and gone: this was very diſcouraging ; however, 
J altered my traps; and, not to trouble you with par- 
ticulars, going one morning to fee my traps, I found, 
in oneof them, a large old he-goat ; and, in one of the 
others three kids, a male and two females, 

As to the old one, I knew not what to do with him; 

be was ſo fierce I durſt not go into the pit to him; 
that is to ſay, to go about to bring bim away alive, 
which was what 1 wanted: I could have killed him, 

| but that was not my buſineſs, nor would it anſwer my 
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ed; fo Je'en let him out, and he ran away as if he 


had been frighten'd out of his wits; but I did not then 


know what I afterwards learned, that hunger will tame 
a lion: If I had let him ſtay there three or four days 
without food, and then have carried him ſome water 
to drink, and then a little corn, he would have been 
as tame as one of the kids; for they are mighty ſaga» 
cious tractable creatures, where they are well uſed, 

| However, for the preſent I let him go, knowing no 
better at that time; then I went to the three kids, and, 
taking them one by one, I ty'd them with ſtrings to- 
gether, and with ſome difficulty brought chem all 
home. 

It was a good while before they would feed, but 
throwing them ſome ſweet corn, it tempted them, and 
they began to be tame: and now I found, that if I ex- 
pected to ſupply myſelf with goats-fleſh, when I had no 
powder or ſhot left, breeding ſome up tame was my 
only way, when perhaps I might have them about my 
houſe like a flock of ſheep. 

But then it preſently occur'd-to me, that I muſt keep 
the tame from the wild, or elſe they would always run 
wild when they grew up; and the only way for this was 
to have ſome inclos'd piece of ground, well fenc'd ei- 
ther with hedge or pale, to keep them up ſo effectually, 
that thoſe within might not break out, or thoſe with- 
out break in. 

This was a great undertaking for one pair of hands; 
yet as I ſaw there was an abſolute neceſlity of doing i it, 
my firſt piece of work was to find out a proper piece of 
ground; viz. where there was likely to be herbage for 
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chew + to eat, water for them to drink, and Gover to 
keep them from the ſun. 

Thoſe who underſtand ſuch incloſures, will think 1 
had very little contrivance, when I pieched upon à 
place very proper for all theſe, being a plain open piece 
of meadow- land or Savanna (as our people call it in the 
weſtern colonies) which had two or three little drills of 
freſh water in it, and at one end was very woody; 1 


ſay they will ſmile at my forecaſt, when I ſhall tell 


them I began my incloſing of this piece of ground in 
ſuch a manner, that my hedge or pale muſt have been 
at leaſt two miles about; nor was the madneſs of it ſo 
great as to the compals; for if it was ten miles abour, 
I was like to have time enough to do it in; but I did 
not conſider, that my goats would be as wild in fo much 


compaſs, as if they had had the whole iſland; and I 


ſhould have ſo much room to chace them i in, chat 1 


ſnould never catch them. 


My hedge was begun and carried on, I believe, above 
fifty Yards, when this thought occurr'd to me; ſo I pre- 
ſenty ſto /p'd hort, and for the firſt beginning I reſoly'd 
to incloſe a piece of about x50 yards in length, and 109 
yards in breadth which as it would maintain as many 
as I ſhould have in any reaſonable time, 1o, as my flock 
increaſed, I could add more ground to my incloſure. 

This was acting with ſome prudence. and I went to 
work with courage I was about three months hedg- 
ing in the firſt piece; and, till I had done it, I tether'd 
the three kids in the belt part of it, and uſed them to 


feed as near meas poſlible, to make them familiar; and 


very often I would go and carry them ſome ears of 


- barley, or an handful of rice, and feed them out of my 
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hand ; ſo that after my iacloſure was Gaile, and I 


let them looſe, they would follow me up and down, - 
bleating after me for an handful of corn, 
Thisanſwer'd my end, and in about a year and a half 
I had a flock of about twelve goats, kids and all; and in 
two years more I had three · and - forty, beſides ſeveral 
that I took and kill'd for my food; and after that I incloſ- 
ed five ſeveral pieces of ground to feed themin, with little 
pens to drive them into, to take them as I wanted them; 
and gates out of one piece of ground into another. 
But this was not all; for now I not only had goat's 
fleſh to feed on when I pleas'd, but milk too, a thing 
which indeed in my beginning, Idid not ſo much as think 
of, and which, when it came into my thoughts was 
really an agreeable ſurprize; for now I ſet up my dai- 
ry, and had ſometimes a gallon or two of milk in a 


day. And as nature, who gives ſupplies of food to e- 


very creature, dictates even naturally how to make uſe 
of it; ſo I, that never milk'd a cow, much leſs a goat, 
or ſaw butter or cheeſe made, very readily and handi- 
ly, tho? after a great many eſſays and miſcarriages, 
made me both butter and cheeſe at laſt, and never wan- 
ted it afterwards. * 

How mercifully can our greatcreator treat his « crea- 
tures, even in thoſe conditions in which they ſeem'd to 
beoverwhelm'd in deſtructionl How can he ſweeten the 
bittereſt providences, and give us cauſe to praiſe him for 
dungeons and priſons ! What a table was here ſpread 
for me in a wilderneſs, where Ifaw nothing at firſt but 
to periſh for hunger! 

It would have made a ſtoick ſmile, to have ſeen me 
and wy little family fit down to dinner; there was my 
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favourite, was the only perſon permitted to talk to me; 


on ſhore at firſt ; for they were both of them dead, 


till at lait I was obliged to ſhoot them, and did kill a 
be ſaid to want any thing but ſociety, and of that, in 
ſome time after this, ] was like to have too much. 


- have the uſe of my boat; though very loath to run a- 


times I ſat down contented enough without her, But 


( 160} 
majeſty, the prince and lord of the whole ifland Thad 
the lives of all my ſubjects at abſolute command; I 
could hang, draw, give life and liberty, and take it a- 
way, and no rebels among all my ſubjects. 

Then to ſee how like a king I dined too, all alone, 
attended by my ſervants! Poll, as if he had been my 


my dog, which was now grown very old and crazy, 
and found no ſpecies to multiply his kind upon, ſat 
always at my right-hand; and two cats, one on one 
fide of the table, and one on the other, expecting now 
and then a bit from wy hand as a mark of ſpecial fa- 
your, 

But theſe were not the two cats which I brought 


and had been interred near my habitation by my own | 
hands: but one of them having multiply'd by I know | 

not what kind of creature, theſe were two which I 
preſerved tame, whereas the reſt ran wild in the woods, 
and became indeed troubleſome to me at laſt ; for they 
would often come into my houſe, and plunder me too, 


great many; at laſt chey left me with this attendance, 
and in this plentiful manner I lived; neither could I 
J was ſomething impatient, as I had obſerved, to 


ny more hazard; and therefore ſometimes J fat con- 
triving ways to get her abcut the iſland, and at other 


1 had a ſtrange uneaſineſs in my mind to go down to 
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the point of the iſland, where, as I have ſaid, in my 
laſt ramble, I went up the hill to ſee how the ſhore 
lay, and how the current ſet, that 1 might ſee what I 
had to do : This inclination increaſed upon me every 
day, and at length I reſolved to travel thither by land, 
and following the edge of the ſhore, 1 did fo: But 
had any one in Eng/and been to meet ſuch a man as 
I was, it muſt either have frighted them, or raiſed a 
great deal of laughter; and as I frequently ſtood till 
to look at myſelf, 1 could not but ſmile at the notion 
of my travelling through Yor#ſhire with ſuch an equi- 
page, and in ſuch a dreſs, Be pleaſed to take a ſketch 
of my figure, as follows: | 
I had a great high ſhapeleſs cap, made of goat's ſkin, 
with a flap hanging down behind, as well to keep the 
ſun from me, as to ſhoot the rain off from running in- 
to my neck; nothing being ſo hurtful in theſe climates, 
as the rain upon the fleſh under the cloaths. 

I had a ſhort jacket of goat's ſkin, the ſkirts com- 
ing down to about the middle of my thighs, and a pair 
of open-kneed breeches of the ſame: The breeches 
were made of the ſkin ot an old he goat, whole hair 
hung down ſuch a length on either fide, that, like 
Pontoloons, it reached the middle of my legs. Stock- 
ings and ſhoes I had none; but J had made me a pair 
of ſomething, I ſcarce knew 'what to call them, like 
buſkins, to flap over my legs, and Jace on either fide 
like ſpatterdaſhes, but of a moſt barbarous ſhape, as in- 
deed were all the reſt of my cloaths. | . 

I had on a broad belt of goat's ſkin dryed, which I 
drew together with two thongs of the ſame inſtead of 
buckles; and in a kind of frog on either ſide of this, 
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Ber raſtead of a ſword and- dagger, hung a little ſaw and 


an hatchet, one on one fide, one on the other : I had 


another belt not ſo broad, and faſtened in the ſame 


manner, Which hung over my ſhoulder; and at the 
end of it, under my left arm, hung two pouches, both 
made of goat's {kin too; in one of which hung my 


Powder, in the other my ſhot ; At my back I carried 


my baſket, on my ſhoulder my gun, and over my head 


a great clumſy ugly goat skin umbrella, but which, af- 


ter ali, was the moſt neceſſary thing I had about me, 
next to my gun: As for my face, the colour of it was 
not really ſo Mulatto- like, as one might expect from a 


= man not at all careful of it, and living within 9 or 10 


degrees of the equinox. My beard 1 had once ſuffer- 
ed to grow till it was about a quarter of a yard long ; 
but as I had both ſciflars and razors ſufficient, I had 
cut it pretty ſhort, except what grew on my upper lip, 
which I had trimmed into a large pair of Mahometan 
whiskers, ſuch as I had ſeen worn by ſome T urs, 
whom I ſaw at Sallee; for the Moors did not wear 
ſuch, though the Turks did : Of theſe muſtachios, or 
whiskers, I will not ſay they were long enough to hang 
my hat upon them; but they were of a length and 
ſhape monſtrous enough, and ſuch as in England would 
have paſſed for frightful, 

But all this is by the bye; for as to my figure I had 
ſo few to obſerve me, that it was of no manner of 
conſequence ; ſo I ſay no more of that part: In this 
kind of figure I went my new journey, and was out 
five or ſix days, _ I travelled firſt along the ſea-ſhore, 
directly to the place where I firſt brought my boat to 
an anchor, to get up upon the rock; and having no 
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boat now to take eare of, I went over the land a near- 
er way, to the ſame height that I was upon before; 
when looking forward to the point of the rock which 
lay out, and which I was to double with my boat, as I 
ſaid above, I was ſurpriz'd to ſee the ſea all {ſmooth 
and quiet; no rippling, no motion, no Current, any 
more there than in other places, 

I was at a ſlrange loſs to underſtand this, and reſol- 
ved to ſpend ſome time in the obſerving it, to ſee if no- 
thing from the ſets of the tide had occaſioned it : But 
I was preſently convinced how it was; viz. That the 
tide of ebb ſetting from the Welt, and joining with the 
current of waters from ſome great river on the ſhore, 
mult be the occaſion of this current ; and that accor- 
ding as the wind blew more forcible from the Wet, 
or from the North, this current came near, or went 
farther from the ſhore; for waiting thereabouts till 
evening, I went up to the rock again, and then the 
tide of ebb being made, I plainly ſaw the current a- 
gain as before, oaly that it ran farther off, being near 
half a league from the ſhore ; whereas. in my caſe, 
it ſet cloſe upon the ſhore, and hurried me in my Ca- 
zoe along with it, which at another time it would not 
have done. | 

This obſervation convinced me, that I had nothing 
to do but to obſerve the ebbing and the flowing of the 
tide, and I might very eaſily bring my boat about the 
iſland again: But when ] began to think of putting it 
in practice, J had ſuch a terror upon my ſpirits at the 
remembrance of the danger 1 had been in, that I could 
not think of it again. with any patience; but on the 
contrary, I took up another reſolution, which was 
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more ſafe, tho? more laborious; and this was, that J 


would build, or rather make me another Periagua, or 
Canoe; and ſo have one for ane lide of the iſland, and 


one for the other. 


You are to underſtand, that now 1 had, as 1 may 
call it, two plantations in the iſland; one my little for- 
rification or tent, with the wall about it under the 


rock, with the cave behind me, which by this time I 


had enlarged into ſeveral apartments or caves, one 
within another. One of theſe, which was the drieſt 
and largeſt, and had a door out beyond my wall or for- 
tification, that is to ſay, beyond where my wall joined 
to the rock, was-all filled with the large earthen pots, 
of which I have given an account, and with fourteen 
or fifteen great baſkets, which would hold five or ſix 
buſhels each, where I laid up my ſtores of proviſion, 
eſpecially my corn, ſome in the ear cut off ſhort from 
the ſtraw, and the other rubbed out with my hand. 
As for my wall made, as before, with long ſtakes or 
piles, thoſe piles grew all like trees, and were by this 


time grown ſo big, and ſpread ſo very much, that there 


was not the leaſt appearance, to any one's view, of any 


habitation behind them. 


Near this dwelling of mine, but a little farther wi- 
thin the land, and upon lower ground, lay two pieces 
of corn-ground; which I kept duly cultivated and ſow- 
ed, and which duly yielded me their haryeſt in its ſea- 
ſon; and whenever I had occaſion for more corn, I 
had more land adjoining as fit-as that. 

Beſides this, I had my country-ſeat, and I had now 


a tolerable plantation there alſo ; for firſt, I had my 


little bower, as I called it, which I kept in repair; 
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K that is to ſay, I kept the hedge which circled it in, 
W conſtantly fitted up to its uſual height, the ladder ſtan- 
ding always in the inſide : I kept the trees, which at 
firſt were no more than my ſtakes, but were now 
grown very firm and tall; I kept them always fo cut, 
that they might ſpread and grow thick and wild, and 
make the more agrecable ſhade, which they did effec- 
tually to my mind. In the middle of this J had my tent 
always ſtanding, being a piece of a fail ſpread over 
poles ſet up for that purpoſe, and which never want- 
ed any repair or renewing ; and under this I had made 
me a ſquab or couch, with the skins of the creatures 
I had killed, and with other ſoft things, and a blan- 
ket laid on them, ſuch as belonged to our ſea-bedding, 
which I had ſaved, and a great watch - coat to cover 
me; and here, whenever I had occaſion to be abſent 
from my chief ſeat, I took up my country habitation. 
0 Adjoining to this I had my incloſures for my cattle, 
that is to ſay, my goats: And as I had taken an incon- 
ceivable deal of pains to fence and incloſe this ground, 
I was ſo uneaſy to ſee it kept entire, leſt the goats 
ſhould break through, that I never left off, till with 
infinite labour J had ſtuck the outſide of the hedge fo 
full of ſmall ſtakes, and ſo near one another, that ir 
was rather a pale than a hedge, and there was ſcarce 
room to put a hand through between them, which af- 
terwards, when theſe ſtakes grew, as they all did in the 
next rainy ſeaſon, made the incloſure ſtrong like a 
wall, and indeed ſtronger than any wall. | 
This will teſtify for me that I was not idle, and that 
I ſpared no pains to bring to paſs whatever appeared 
neceſſary for my comfortable ſupporc ; for 1 conſider- 
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ed the keeping up a breed of tame creatures thus at 
my hand, would be a living magazine of fleſh, milk, 
butter and cheeſe for me, as long as I lived in the 
place, if it were to be forty years; and that keeping 
them in my reacb, depended intirely upon my perfect. 
ing my incloſures ro ſuch a degree, that I might be 
ſure of keeping them together ; which by this me- 
thod indeed 1 ſo effectually ſecured, that when theſe 
little ſtakes began to grow, I had planted them ſo ve- 
ry thick, I was forced to pull ſome ot them up again, 

In this place alſo I had my grapes growing, which 
I principally depended on for my winter ſtore of rai- 
ſius, and which I never failed to preſerve very care- 
fully, as the beſt and moſt agrecable dainty of my 
whole diet; and indeed they were not agreeable only, 
but phyſical,, wholeſome, nouriſhing and refreſhing 
to the laſi degree. 'S | 

As this was alſo about half-way between my habi- 
tation and the place where I laid up my boat, I gene- 
rally ſtaid and lay here in the way thither; for I uſed 
frequently to uſe my boat, and I kept all things about 
or belonging to her in very good order: ſometimes 1 
weat out in her to divert myſelf, but no more hazar- 
dous voyages would I go, nor ſcarce ever above a 
one's caſt or two from the ſhore. I was ſo appre- 
heuſive of being hurried” out of my knowledge again 
by the currents, or winds, or any other accident : But 
now I come to a new ſcene of my life. | 

It happened one day about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly ſurprized with the print of a 
man's naked foot on the ſhore, which was very plain 
to be ſeen in the ſand: I ſtood like one thunderitruck, 
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or as if I had ſeen an apparition; J liſtened, I looked 
round me, I could hear nothing, nor ſee any thing; 
vent up to a riſing ground to look farther ; I went 
| up the ſhore and down the ſhore, but it was all one, L 
could ſee no other impreſſion but that one; I went to 
it again to ſee if there were any more, and to obſerye 
if it might not be my fancy; but there was no room for 
that, for there was exactly the very print of a foot, 
toes, heel, and every part of a foot: how it came thi» 
ther 1 knew not, nor could in the leaſt imagine. But 
after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man per» 
fectly confuſed, and out of myſelf, I came home to my 
fortification, not feeling, as we ſay, the ground I went 
on, but terrified to the Jaſt degree, looking behind me 
at every. two or three ſteps, miſtaking every buſh and 
tree, and fancying every ſtump at a diſtance to be a 
man ; nor is it poſſible to deſcribe, how many various 
ſhapes an affrighted imagination repreſented things to 
me in; how many wild ideas were formed every mo- 
ment in my fancy, and what ſtrange unaccountable 
whimſies came into my thoughts by the way. ws. 
When I came to my caſtle, for ſo I thiuk I called it 
ever after this, I fled into it like one purſued; whe» 
ther I went over by the ladder, as firſt contrived, or 
went in at the hole in the rock, which, I cannot re- 
member; for never frighted hare fled to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind than I to this 
retreat, DIR” 
I had no ſleep that night; the farther I was from 
the occaſion of my fright, the greater my appreheali- 
ons were; which is ſomething contrary to the nature 
of ſuch things, and eſpecially ro the uſual practice of 
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all creatures in fear: But 1 was ſo embarraſſed with 
my own frightful ideas of the thing, that 1 formed ml 
nothing but diſmal imaginations to mylelf, even tho“ 
J was now a great way off it. Sometimes I fancied it 
muſt be the devil; and reaſon joined in with me in 
this ſuppoſition : for how ſhould any other thing in 
human ſhape come into this place? Where was the Fi 
veſſel that brought them? What marks were there of 
any other footſteps? And how was it poſſible a man 
ſhould come there? But then to think that Satan 
4 ſhould take a human ſhape upon him in ſuch a place, 
| where there could be no manner of occaſion for it, 
but to leave the print of his foot behind him, and that 
even for no purpoſe toq (for he could not be ſure 1 
- ſhould ſee it) this was an amazement the other way: 
J conſidered that the devil might have found out abun-„ 
dance of other ways to have terrified me, than this of 
the ſingle print of a foot: That as I lived quite on 
the other fide of the iſland, he would never have been 
ſo ſimple to leave a mark · in a place where it was ten 
thouſand to one whether I ſhould ever fee it or not, 
and in the ſand too, which the firſt ſurge of the ſea 
upon an high wind would have defac'd entirely: All 
this ſeemed inconſiſtent with the thing itſelf, and with 
all the notions we uſually entertain of the ſubtlety of 
the devil. 
| Abundance of ſuch things as theſe aſſiſted to argue 
Et. me out of all apprehenſions of its being the devil; and 
= I preſently concluded then that it muſt be ſome more 
3 dangerous creature, viz. That it wuſt be ſome of the 
| ſavages of the main land over-againſt me, who had 
| wandered out to fea in their canoes, and, either driven 
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by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made the 


d RF iland; and had been on ſhore, but were gone away a- 

o ix gain to fea, being as loth, perhaps, to have ſtaid in 

ir cis deſolate iſland, as I would have been to have had 

in them. 

in While thoſe REY were rolling upon my mind, 

e I was very thank ful in my thought, that I was ſo hap- 

f py as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that they 
n | did not ſee my boat, by which they would have con- 


cluded, - that ſome inhabitants had been in the place, 
and perhaps have ſearched farther for me: Then 
terrible thoughts racked my imaginations about their 
having found my boat, and that there were people here; 
and that if fo, I ſhould certainly have them come again 
in greater numbers, and deyour me; that if it ſhould 
happen ſo that they ſhould not find me, yet they would 
find my incloſure, deſtroy all my corn, carry away all 
my flock of tame goats, and I ſhould periſh at laſt for 


n mere want. 
n Thus my fear batiſh'd all my religious hope; all 
, chat former confidence in God, which was founded 


goodneſs, now vaniſhed; as if he that had fed me by 
miracle hitherto, could not preſerve by his power the 
proviſion which he had made for me by his goodneſs. 
I reproached myſelf with my eaſineſs, that would not 
ſow any more corn one year than would juſt ſerve me 
till the next ſeaſon, as if no accident could intervene to 
prevent my enjoying the crop that was upon the 
ground: And this [ thought ſo juſt a reproof, that I 
reſolved for the future to have two or three years corn 


upon ſuch wonderful experience as I had had of his | 
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divine wiſdom might be in all this, ſo I was not to diſ- 
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before-hand, ſo that whatever might come, 1 might not 
periſh for waat of bread, 7 

How ſtrange a chequer-work of providence is the 
life ot man ! And by what ſecret diftering ſprings are ; . 
the affections hurried about, as differing circumſtances 
preſent! To-day we love what to-morrow we hate; 
to-day we ſeek what to-morrow we ſhun; to-day we 
deſire what to-mortow we fear; nay, even tremble at 
the apprehenſions of. This was exemplified id me at 
this time in the moſt lively manner imaginable; ſor I, 
Whoſe only affliction was, that 1 ſeemed baniſhed from 
human ſociety, that I was alone, circumſcribed by the 
boundleſs ocean, cut off from mankind, and condetnn- 
ed to what I call ſilent life; that I was as one whom | 
heaven thought not worthy to be numbered among the 
living, or to appear among the reſt of his creatures; 
that to have ſeen one of my own ſpecies, would have 
ſeemed to me a raiſing from death io lite, and the grea- i 
teſt bleſſing that heaven itſelf, next to the ſupreme WM 
bleſſing of ſalvation, could beſtow ; 1 ſay, that I ſhould WF 
now tremble at the very apprehenſions of ſeeing a man, 


and was ready to ſink into the ground, at but the 


ſhadow, or ſilent appearance of a man's having ſet his 
foot on the ifland, 

Such is the uneven ſtate of human life; and it af- 
forded me a great many curious ſpeculations after- 
wards, when I had a little recovered my ſurprize; I 
conſidered that this was the ſtation of life the infinite- 
ly wiſe and good Providence 'of God had determined 
for me; that as I could not foreſee what the ends of 


pute his ſovereignty, who, as I was his creature, had 


\ 


( nit 5 
an undoubted right by creation to govern and diſpoſs 
of me-abſolutely as he thought fit; and who, as I was 


he a creature who had offended him, had likewiſe a judi- 
re cial right to condemn me to what puniſhment he 
a thought fit; and that it was my part to ſubmit to bear 
i his indignation, betauſe I had ſinned againſt him. 


I then reflected, that God, who was not only righte- 
ous, but omnipotent, as he had thought fit thus to pu- 
niſh and afflict me, ſo he was able to deliver me; that 
if he did not think fit ro do it, it was my unqueſtioned 
duty to reſign myſelf abſolutely and entirely to his will: 
And, on the other hand, it was my duty alſo to hope 
in him, pray to him, and quietly to attend the A 
and directions of his daily providence. ' 

Theſe thoughts took me up many hours, * nay, 
I may ſay, weeks and months; and one particular ef- 
fe of my cogitations on this occaſion, 1 cannot omit ; 
viz. One morning early, lying in my bed, and filled 
with thoughts abont my danger from the appearance 
of ſavages, I found it diſcompoſed me very much; up- 
on which theſe words of the ſcripture came into my 
thoughts, Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee, and thou /halt glorify me. | 

Upon this riſing chearfully out of my bed, my heart 
was not only comforted, but I was guided and encou- 
raged to pray earneſtly to God for deliverance: When 
J had done praying, I took up my bible, and opening 
it to read, the firſt words that preſented to me, were, 
Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and he ſball 
ſtrengthen thy heart; Wait, 1 /ay, on the Lord. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs the comfort this gave me; and in 
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more ſad, at leaſt, pot on that occaſion. 


In the middle of theſe cogitations, apprehenſion, 4 


and reflexions, it came into my thoughts oue day, that 
all this might be a mere chimera of my own, and that 
this foot might be the print of my own foot, when [ 


feturn; thankfully laid down the book, aud was " | 


came on ſhore from my boat: This cheered me up a 


little too, and I began to perſuade my ſelf it was all a 
delufion; that it was nothing elſe but my own foot; 
and why might not I come that way from the boat, 


as well as I was going that way to the boat ? Apain I | 


conſidered alſo, that I could by no means tell for cer- 
tain where I had trod. and where I had not; and that 
if at Jaſt this was only the print of my own foot, I 
had played the part of thoſe fools, who ſtrive to make 


ſtories of ſpectres and apparitions, and then are them- N. 


ſelves frighted at them more than any body elle. 


Now I began to take courage, aud to peep abroad 1 x 
again; for I had not ſtirred out of my caſtle for three N5 
days and nights, ſo that I began to ſtarve for want of 


proviſion; for I had little or nothing within doors; 
but ſome barley-cakes and water. Then I knew, that 
my goats wanted to be milked too, which uſually was 


my evening diverſion ; and the poor creatures were in 
great pain and inconvenience for want of it; and in- 
deed it almoſt ſpoiled ſome of them, and almoſt dried 
up their milk, 

Heartening myſelf therefore wich the belief, that 
this was nothing but the print of one of my own feet 


(and ſo I might be truly faid to ſtart at my own ſha- 
dow) I began to go abroad again, and went to my 
 country-houſe to milk my flock; but to ſee with what 
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fear I went forward, and how often I looked behind 
me, how I was ready, every now and then, to lay down 
my baſket, and run for my life, it would have made a- 
ny one have thought I was haunted with an evil con- 
ſcience, or that 1 had been lately moſt terribly fright- 
ed; and ſo indeed I had- 

However, as I went down thus two or three days, 
and having ſeen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, 
and to think there was really nothing in it but my own 
imagination; but I could not perſuade myſelf fully of 
this, till I ſhould go down to t he ſhore again, and ſec 
- this print of a foot, and meaſure it by my own, and ſee 
if there was any ſimilitude or fitneſs, that I might be 
aſſured it was my own foot: But when I came to the 
place firſt, it appeared evidently to me, that when I laid 
up my boat, I could not poſſibly be on ſhore anywhere 
+77 thereabouts: Secondly, when I came to meaſure the 
| +} mark with my owa foot, I found my foot not ſo large 
by a great deal: Both theſe things filled my head with 
new imaginations, and gave me the vapours again to the 
_ 7 higheſt degree; ſo that I ſhook with cold like one in 
ran ague, and I went home again, filled with the belief 
that ſome man or men had been on ſhore there; or, 
in ſhort, that the iſland was inhabited, and I might be 
{ ſurpriſed before I was aware; and what courſe to take 
E Yor my ſecurity, I knew not. 

O what ridiculous reſolutions men take, when poſ- 
ſefled with fear! It deprives them of the uſe of thoſe 
means, which reaſon offers for their relief, The firſt 

thing I propoſed to myſelf was, to throw down my in- 
cloſures, and turn all my tame cattle wild into the 
woods, that the enemy might not find them, and then 


(in) 
frequent the iſland in proſpect of the ſame, or the like 


booty; then to the fimple thing of digging up my two : 1 


corn-fields, that they might not find ſuch a grain there, 
and lil] be prompted to frequent the iſland; then to 
demoliſh my bower and tent, that they might not ſee 
any veſtiges of my habitation, and be prompted to look 
farther, in order to find out the perſons inhabiting, 


Theſe were the ſubjects of the firſt night's cogitati 


on, after I was come home again, while the apprehen- 
ſions which had ſo over-run my mind were freſh upon 
me, and my head was full of vapours, as above. Thus 
fear of danger. is ten thouſand times more terrifying 

than danger itfelf, when apparent to the eyes; and 
ve find the burden of anxiety, greater by much, than 


the evil which we are anxious about; but, which was ; 


worſe than all this, 1 had not this relief in that trou- 


ble for the reſignation I uſed to practiſe, that I hopes 
to have. I looked, I thought, like Saul, who com- 


plained not only that the Philiſtines were upon him, 
but that God had forſaken him; for I did not now 


take due ways to compoſe my mind, by crying to God | 


in my diſtreſs, and reſting upon his Providence, as 
I had done before, for my defence and deliyerance; 
which if 1 had done, I had, at leaſt, been more chear- 
fully ſupported under this new ſurprize, and perhaps 
carried through it with more reſolution. 

This confuſion of my thoughts kept me waking all 
night; but in the morning I fell aſleep, and having 
by the amuſement of my mind been, as it were, tired, 
and my ſpirits exhauſted, I flept very ſoundly, and a- 

waked much better compoſed than 1 had been before: 
And now I began to think ſedately; and, upon the nt- 
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moſt debate with myſelf, I concluded, that this iſland, 
which was ſo exceeding pleaſant, fruitful, and no far- 
ther from the main land than as I had ſeen, was not 
ſo intirely abandoned as I might imagine: That al- 
JF though there were no ſtated inhabitants who lived on 
FX the ſpot ; yet that there might ſometimes come boats 
off from the ſhare, who either with deſign, or perhaps 
never but when they were driven by croſs winds, might 
come to this place. 

That I had lived here 15 years now, and had not 
met with the leaſt ſhadow or figure of any people be- 
fore; and that if at any time they ſhould be driven 
here, it was probable they went away again as ſoon as 
n erer they could; ſeeing they had never thought fit to 
fix there upon any occaſion, to this time. 

That the moſt I could ſuggeſt any danger * 
from any ſuch caſual accidental landing of ſtraggling 
people from the main, who, as it was likely, if they 
were driven hither, were here againſt their wills; ſo 
they made no ſtay here, but went off again with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed, ſeldom ſtaying one night on ſhore, leſt they 
ſhould not have the. help of the tides and day- light 
back again; and that therefore I had nothing to do but 
co conſider of ſome ſafe retreat, in caſe L ſhould ſee &- 
my favages land upon the ſpot. 
Now I began ſorely to repent, that I had dug my 

cave ſo large, as to bring a door through again, which 

door, as I ſaid, came out beyond where my fortifica- 

on joined to the rock. Upon maturely conſidering 

this therefore, I reſolved to draw me a ſecond fortifi- 
cation, in the ſame manner of a ſemicircle, at a diſtance 
from my wall, Juſt where I had Planted a double ro 
H 2 
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of trees abont twelve years before, of which I made 


mention: Theſe trees having been planted ſo thick 
before, there wanted but few piles to be driven be- 
tween them, that they ſhould be thicker and ſtronger, 
and my wall wovld be ſoon finiſhed, 

So that T had now a double wall, and my outer wall 

was thickened with pieces of timber, old cables, and 
every thing I could think of to make it ſtrong; having 
in it ſeven holes, about as big as I might put my arm 
out at it. In the inſide of this I thickened my wall to 
about ten feet thick, continually bringing earth out of 
my cave, and Jaying it at the foot of the wall, and 
walking upon it; and through the ſeven holes I con- 
trived to plant the muſquets, of which I took notice, 
that I got ſeven on ſhore out of the ſhip ; theſe, I ſay, 
J planted like my cannon, and fitted them into frames 
that held them like a carriage, that ſo I could fire all 
the ſeven guns in two minutes time: This wall I was 
many a weary month in finiſhing, and yet neyer thought 
myſelf ſafe till it was done. 
When this was done, I ſtuck all the ground without 
my wall, for a great way every way, as full with ſtakes 
or ſticks of the ofier-like wood, which I found ſo apt 
to grow as they could well ſtand; inſomuch that I be- 
lieve I might ſet in near twenty «thouſand of them, 
leaving a pretty latge ſpace between them and my wall, 
that 1 might have room to ſee an enemy, and they 
might have no ſhelter from the young trees, if they 
attempted to approach my outer wall. 

Thus in two years time I had a thick grove; and in 
five or fix years time J had a wood before my dwell- 
ing, grown fo monſtrous thick and ſtrong, that it was 


— — 


1 „ 
indeed perfectly impaſſable ; and no man of what kind 
ſoerer, would ever imagine, that there was any thing 
beyond it, much leſs an habitation : As for the way I 
propoſed to myſelf to go in and out (for I left no ave- 
nue) it was by ſetting two ladders; one to a part of 
the rock which was low, and then broke in, and left 
F room to place another ladder upon that; ſo when the 
two ladders were taken down, no man living could 
come down to me without miſchieving himſelf ; and if 
they had come down, they were ſtill on the outſide of 
my outer wall. | | 
Thus I took all the meaſures human prudence could 
ſuggeſt for my own preſervation; and it will be ſeen 
at length that they were not altogether without juſt 
reaſon ; though I foreſaw nothing at that time, more 
than my mere fear ſuggeſted to me. 

While this was doing, I was not altogether careleſs 
of my other affairs ; ſo I had a great concern upon me 
for my little herd of goats; they were not only a pre- 
ſent ſupply to me upon every occaſion, and began to be 
ſufficient to me without the expence of powder and ſhot, 
but alſo abated my fatigue of hunting after the wild 
ones; and I was loth to loſe the advantage of them, and 
to have them all to nurſe up over again. F 

To this purpoſe, after long conſideration, I could 

think of but two ways to preſerve them; one was to 
find another convenient place to dig a cave under 
ground, and to drive them into it every night ; and the 
other was to incloſe two or three little birs of land, 
remote from one another, and as much concealed as 1 
could, where I might keep about half a dozen young 
goats in each place; ſo that if any diſaſter happened to 
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the flock in general, I might be able to raiſe them a. 
gain with little trouble and time: and this, though it 
would require a great deal of time and labour, I thought 


was the moſt rational deſign. 


Accordingly I ſpent ſome time to find out the moſt 
retired parts of the iſland; and I pitched upon one 
which was indeed as private as my heart could wiſh; 


for it was a little damp piece of ground in the middle | | N 


of the hollow and thick woods, where, as is obſerved, 
I almoſt loſt myſelf once before, endeavouring to come 
back that way from the eaſtern part of the iſland; 
Here I found a clear piece of land near three acres, ſo 
furrounded with woods, that it was almoſt an incloſure 
by nature; at leaſt, it did not want near ſo much la- 
bour to make it ſo, as-the other pieces of ground I had 
worked ſo hard at. 

I immediately went to work upon this piece of ground, 

and in leſs than a month's time I had ſo fenced it round, 
that my flock or herd, call it which you pleaſe, which 
were not ſo wild now as at firſt they might be ſuppoſe 
ed to be, were well enough ſecured in it. So without 
any farther delay, I removed ten ſhe-goats and two he- 
goats to this piece; and when they were there I con- 
tinued to perfect the fence, till I had made it as ſecure 
as the other, which, however I did at more leiſure, 
and it took me up more time by a great deal. 

All this labour I was at the expence of, purely from 
my apprehenſions on the account of the print of a 
man's foot which I had ſeen ; for as yet, I never ſaw 
any human creature come near the iſland, and I had 
naw lived two years under theſe uneaſineſſes, which in- 
deed made my life much leſs comfortable than it was 


1 

before; as may well be imagined, by any who know 
what it is to live in the conſtant ſnare of the fear of 
man; and this I muſt obſerve with grief too, chat the 
diſcompoſure of my mind had too great impreſſions al- 
T7 fo upon the religious part of my thoughts; for the 
FX dread and terror of falling into the hands of ſavages 
and canibals lay ſo upon my ſpirits, that I ſeldom found 
myſelf in a due temper for application to my Maker; 
at leaſt, not with the ſedate calmneſs and reſignation 
of ſoul which I was wont to do. I rather prayed to 
God as under great affliction and preſſure of mind, 
ſurrounded with danger, and in expectation every night 


of being murdered and devoured before morning; and 


I muſt teſtify from my experience, that a temper of 
peace, thankfulneſs, love and affection, is much the 
more proper frame for prayer than that of terror and 
diſcompoſure; and that under the dread of miſchief 
impending, a man is no more fit for a comforting per- 
formance of the duty of praying to God, than he is 
for repentance on a ſick bed; for theſe diſcompoſures 
affect the mind as the others do the body; and the diſ- 
compoſure of the mind muſt neceſſarily be as great a 


diſability as that of the body, and much greater: pray- 


ing to God being properly an act of the mind, not of 
the body. 83 

But to go on; after I had thus ſecured one part of 
my little living ſtock, I went about the whole iſland, 
ſearching for another private place, to make ſuch an- 
other depoſit ; when wandering more to the weſt point 
of the iſland than I had ever done yet, and looking out 
to ſea, I thought I faw a boat upon the ſea, at a great 
diſtance ; I had found a perſpective glaſs or two, in one 
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of the ſeamen's cheſts, which I ſaved out of our ſhip; 


but 1 had it not about me, and this was ſo remote, that 
I could not tell what to make of it, though I looked aa 


it till my eyes were not able to look any longer; whe- 
ther it was a boat, or not, I do not know; but as I de- 
ſcended the hill, I could ſee no more of it, ſo I gave it 
over ; only 1 reſolved to go no more without a * 
ſpective-glaſs in my pocket. | 

When I was come down the hill, to the end of the 
iſland, where indeed I had never been before, I was 
preſently convinced, that the ſeeing the print of a 
man's foot, was not ſuch a ſtrange thing in the iſland 


as I imagined; and, but that it was a ſpecial Providence 


that I was caſt upon the ſide of the iſland where the 
ſavages never came, I ſhould eaſily have known, that 
nothing was more frequent than for the Canoes from. 
the main, when they happened to be a little too far 
ou. at ſea, to ſhoot over to that ſide of the iſland for 
harbour; likewiſe as they often met and fought in their 
Canoes, the victors having taken any priſoners, would 
bring them over to this ſhore, where, according to their 
dreadful cuſtoms, being all canibals, they would kill 
and eat them : Of which hereafter. 


When I was come down the hill to the ſhore, as I 


ſaid above, being the S. W. point of the iſland, I was 
perſectly confounded and amazed; nor is it poſſible for 
me to expreſs the horror of my mind, at ſeeing the 


| ſhore ſpread with ſkulls, hands, feet, and other bones 


of human bodies; and particularly I obſerved a place 
where there had been a fire made, and a circle dug in 


_ the earth, like a cock-pit, where it is ſuppoſed the ſa- 


| ."..- | 
unge wretches had fat down to their inhuman feaſtings 
upon the bodies of their fellow creatures. 

I was fo aſtoniſhed with the ſight of theſe things, 
that I entertained no notions of any danger to myſelf 
from it, for a long while; all my apprehenſions were 
buried in the thoughts of ſuch a pitch of inhuman, 
helliſh brutality, and the horror of the degeneracy of 
human nature; which, though I had often heard of, 
yet I never had ſo near a view of before; in ſhort, I 
turned away my face from the horrid ſpeftacle; my 
ſtomach grew ſick, and I was juſt at the point of faint» 
ing, when nature diſcharged the diſorder from my ſto- 
mach, and, having vomited with an uncommon vio» 
lence, I was a little relieved, but could not bear to ſtay 
in the place a moment; ſo I got up the hill again, with 
all the ſpeed I could, and walked on towards my own 
habitation, | 

When I came a little out of- that part of the iſland, 
I ſtood ſtill a while as amazed; and then recovering 
my ſelf, I looked up with the utmoſt aftetion of my 
ſoul, and, with a flood of tears in my eyes, gave God 
thanks, that had caſt my firſt lot in apart of the world, 
where I was diſtinguiſhed from ſuch dreadful crea- 
tures as theſe ; and that tho? I had eſteemed my preſent 
condition very miſerable, had yet {given me ſo many 
comforts in it, that I bad till more to give thanks for, 
than to complain of ; and above all, that 1 had even in 
this mſerable condition, been comforted with the know- 
ledge of himſelf, and the hope of his bleſſing, which 
was a felicity more than ſufficiently equivalent to all 
the miſery which I had ſuffered, or could ſuffer. 


In this frame of thankfulneſs, I went home to my | 


| 
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caſtle, and began to be much eaſier now, as to the 
ſafety of my circumſtances, than ever I was before; Mi 
for I obſerved, that theſe wretches never came to thi Tv 
| iſland in ſearch of what they could get; perhaps not 
ſecking, not wanting, or not expecting any thing here; 
and having often, no doubt, been up in the covered 
woody part of it, without finding any thing to their 
purpoſe : I knew I had been here now almoſt eighteen 
years, and never faw the leaſt footſteps of a human 
creature there before; and might be here eighteen 
more as iatirely concealed as I was now, if 1 did not 
diſcover myſelf to them, which I had no manner of 
occaſion to do, it being my only buſineſs to keep my- 
ſelf intirely concealed, where I was, unleſs I found a 
better ſort of creatures than canibals to make myſelf 


known to. 


Yet I entertained ſuch an abhorrence of the ſavage 


" wretches that I have been ſpeaking of, and of the 


wretched inhuman cuſtom of their deyouring and cat- 
ing one another up, that I continued penſive and fad, 
and kept cloſe within my own circle for almoſt two 
years after this: When I ſay my own circle, I mean 
by it, my three plantations, viz. my caſtle, my coun- 


try-ſeat, which 1 called my bower, and my incloſure in 


the woods; nor did I look after this for any other uſe, 
than as an incloſure for my goats; for the averſion 
which nature gave me to theſe helliſh wretches was 
ſuch, that 1 was as fearful of ſeeing them, as of ſeeing 
the devil himſelf ; nor did I ſo much as go to look af- 
ter my boat in all this time, but began rather to think 
of making me another ; for I could not think of ever 
making apy more attempts to bring the other boat 
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" FX ;ound the iſland to me, leſt I ſhould meet with ſome 

of thoſe creatures at ſea, in which, if I had happened 
to have fallen into their hands, I knew what 1 
have been my lot. 

Time however, and the ſatisfsction I had, that I was 
in no danger of being diſcovered by theſe people, be- 
gan to wear off my uneaſineſs about them; and I be- 
gan to live juſt in the ſame compoſed manner as before, 
only with, this difference, that I uſed more caution, 
and kept my eyes more about me, than I did betore, 
leſt I ſhould happen to be ſeen by any of them; and 
particularly, 1 was more cautious of firing my gun, 
leſt any of them on the iſland ſhould happea to hear it, 
and it was therefore a very good providence to me, 
that I bad furniſhed myſelf with a tame breed of goats, 
that I had no need to hunt any more about the woods, 
or ſhoot at them; and if I did catch any more of them 
after this, it was by traps and ſnares, as I had done be» 
fore; ſo that for two years after this, I believe, I ne- 

ver fired my gun once off, though I never went out 
without it; and, which is more, as I had ſaved three 
piſtols our of the ſhip; 1 always carried them out with 
me, or at leaſt two of them, ſticking them in my goat- 
ſkin belt: I likewiſe furbiſhed up one of the great cut 
laces that I had out of the ſhip,- and made me a belt 
to put in on alſo; ſo that I was now a moſt formidable 
fellow to look at, when 1 went abroad, if you add to 
the former deſcription of myſelf, the particular of two 
piſtols, and a great broad ſword hanging at my lide i in 
a belt, but without a ſcabbard. 
Things going on thus, as I have ſaid, for ſome time, 
I ſeemed, excepting theſe cautions, to be reduced to my 
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PINE calm ſedate way of living; all theſe things ten- 
ded to ſhew me more and more how far my condition 
was from being miſerable, compared to ſome others; 
nay, to many other particulars of life, which it might 
have pleaſed God to have made my lot. It put me up- 
on reflecting, how little repining there would be among 
mankind, at any condition of life, if people would ra- 
ther compare their condition with thoſe that are worſe, 
in order to be thankful, than be always comparing them 
with thoſe which are better, to aſſiſt their murmur- 
ings and complaints. 

As in my preſent condition there were not really 
many things which I wanted, ſo indeed I thought that 
the frights I had been in about theſe ſavage wretches, 
and the concern I had been in for my own preſervati- 
on, had taken off the edge of my invention for my own 
conveniencies, and I had dropt a good deſign, which | 
had once bent my thoughts upon; and that was, to 
try if 1 could not make ſome of my. barley into malt, 
and then try to brew myſelf ſome beer : this was real- 
ly a whimſical thought, and I reproved myſelf often 
for the ſimplicicy of it; for I preſently ſaw there 
would be the want of ſeveral things neceſſary to the 
making my beer, that it would be impoſſible for me to 
ſupply; as, firſt, caſks to preſerve it in, which was a 
thing that, as I have obſerved already, I could never 
compaſs; no, though I ſpent, not many days, but 
weeks, nay months, in attempting it, but to no pur- 
poſe. In the next place, I had no hops to make it 


Teep, no yealt to make it work, no copper or kettle 


to make it boil; and yet, had not all theſe things in- 
tervened, I mean the frights and terrors J was in a- 


= 


p Dh 
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bout the ſavages, I had undertaken it, and perhaps 
brought it to paſs too; for I ſeldom gave any thing 
over without accompliſhing it, when I once had in my 
head enough to begin it. 

But my invention now ran quite another way; for 
night and day I could think of nothing, but how I 
might deſtroy ſome of theſe monſters in their cruel 
bloody entertainment; and, if poſſible, fave the victim 
they ſhould bring hither to deſtroy. It would take up 
a larger volume than this whole work is intended to 
be, to ſet down all the contrivances I hatched, or ra- 
ther brooded upon in my thoughts, for the deſtroying 
theſe creatures, or at leaſt frightening them, ſo as to 
prevent their coming hither any more ; but all was a- 
bortive; nothing could be poſſible to take effect, unleſs 
I was to be there to do it myſelf; and what could one 
man do among them, when perhaps there might be 
twenty or thirty of them together, with their darts, 
or their bows and arrows, with which they would 
ſhoot as true toa mark as I could with my gun ? 

Sometimes I contrived to dig a hole nnder the place 
where they made their fire, and put in five or fix 


| pounds of gunpowder, which, when they kindled their 


fire, would conſequently take fire, and blow up all that 
was near it; but, as in the firſt place I ſhould be very 
loth to waſte ſo much powder upon them, my ſtore 
being now within the quantity of a barrel; ſo neither 


could I be ſure of its going off at any certain time, 


when it might ſurprize them; and, at beſt, that it 
would do little more than blow the fire about their 
ears, and fright them, but not ſufficient to make them 


| forſake the place; ſo I laid it afide, and then propoſed, 


- 
* 
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that I would place myſelf in ambuſh, in ſome conveni- 
ent place, with my three guns all double loaded, and 
in the middle of their bloody ceremony let fly at them, 
when I ſhould be ſure to kill or wound perhaps two 


or three at every ſhot ; and then falling in upon them 
with my three piſtols, and my ſword, I made no doubt 
but that, if there were twenty, I ſhould kill them all: 
This fancy pleaſed my thoughts for ſome weeks, and 
I was ſo full of it, that I often dreamed of it; and 
ſometimes that I was juſt going to let fly at them in 
my ſleep. 

I went fo far with it in my imagination that I em- 
ployed myſelf feveral days, to find out proper places to 
put myſelf in ambuſcade, as I ſaid, to watch for them; 
and I went frequently to the place itſelf, which was 
now grown more familiar to me; and eſpecially while 
my mind was thus filled with thoughts of revenge, and 
of a bloody putting twenty or thirty of them to the 
ſword, as I may call it; but the horror I had at the 
place, and at the ſignals of the barbarous wretches de- 
vouring one another, abated my malice, 

Wall, at length I found a place in the fide of the hill 
where I was ſatisfied I might ſecurely wait till I ſaw 
any of the boats coming, and might then, even before 
they would be ready to come on ſhore, convey myſelf 
unſeen into thickets of trees, in one of which there 
was an hollow large enough to conceal me entirely; and 
where I might fir, and obſerve all their bloody doings, 
and take my full aim at their heads, when they were fo 
cloſe together, as that it would be next to. impoſſible 
that I ſhould miſs my ſhot, of that I could fail wound- 
ing three or four of them at the firſt ſhor, 
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In this place then I reſoly'd to fix my deſign; and 

accordingly I prepared two mulkets, and my ordinary 
fowling-piece. The two muſkets I loaded with a brace 
of ſlugs each, and four or five ſmaller bullets, about 
the ſize of piſtol-bullets; and the fowling · piece I load- 
XX < with near an handful of ſwan-ſhot, of the largeſt 
fte; I alſo loaded my piſtols with about four bullets 


each: and in this poſture, well provided with ammuni- 


tion for a ſecond and third charge, I prepar'd myſelf 


for my expedition. 


After I had thus laid the ſcheme for my defign, and 


in my imagination put it in practice, I continually made 
my tour every morning up to the top of the hill, which 


was from my caſtle, as I called it, about three miles, 
or more, to ſee if I could obſerve any boats upon the 
ſea, coming near the iſland, or ſtanding over towards 
it; but I began to tire of this hard duty, after I had 


for two or three months conſtantly kept my watch; 


but came always back without any diſcovery, there 
having not in all that time been the leaſt appearance, 
not only on or near the ſhore, but not on the whole 
ocean, ſo far as my eyes or glaſſes could reach every 
Way. | 
As long as I kept up my daily tour to the hill to 
look out, ſo long alſo I kept up the vigour of my de- 
ſign, and my ſpirits ſeemed to be all the while in a ſuic- 
able frame, for ſo outrageous an execution, as the kill- 
ing twenty or thirty naked ſavages for an offence, which 
I had not at all eater'd into a diſcuſſion of in my thoughts 
any further than paſſions were are firſt fired by the 
horror I conceiy'd at the unnatural cuſtom of the peo- 
ple of that country, who, it ſeems, had been ſuffered by 


n 
providenee, in his wiſe diſpoſition of the world, 10 
have no other guide than that of their own abominable 
and vitiated paſſions; and conſequently were left, and 
perhaps had been for ſome ages, to act ſuch horrid 
things, and receive ſuch dreadful cuſtoms as nothing 
but nature, intirely abandon'd of heaven, and actuated 
by ſome helliſh degeneracy, could have runthem into: 
but now, when, as I have ſaid, I began to be weary of 
the fruitleſs excurſion which I had made ſo long, and 
ſo far, every morning in vain; ſo my opinion of the 
action itſelf began to alter, and I began with cooler 
and calmer thoughts to conſider what it was 1 was go- 
ing to engage in; what authority or call I had, to pre- 
tend to be judge and executioner upon theſe men as 
criminals, whom heaven had thought fit for ſo many 
ages to ſuffer, unpuniſhed, to go on, and to be, as it 
were, the executioners of his judgments upon one ano- 


ther; alſo how far theſe people were offenders againſt 


me, and what right 1 had to engage in the quarrel of 
that blood, which they ſhed promiſcuouſly one upon ano- 
ther: I debated this very often with myſelf thus; how 
do I know what God himſelf judges in this particular 
caſe ? It is certain theſe people do not commit this as a 
crime; it is not againſt their own conſciences reproy- 
ing, or their light reproaching them. They do not 
know it to be an offence, and then comtnit it indefiance 
of divine juſtice, as we do in almoſt all. the fins we 
commit. They think it no more a crime to kill a cap- 


tive taken in war, than we do to kill an ox; nor to 


eat human fleſh, than we do to eat mutton. , | 
When I had conſider'd this a little, it follow'd ne- 


ceſſarily, that I was certainly in the wrong in it; that 


© theſe people were not murderers in the ſenſe that I hall 


„ 
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before condemfi'd them in my thoughts, any more than 
thoſe chriſtians were murderers, who often put to 


EF death the priſoners taken in battle, or more frequently, 


upon many occaſions, put whole troops of men to the 


f ® ſword, without giving quarter, though they threw down 
their arms, and ſubmitted. 


In the next place, it occured to me, that albeit the 


| 5 uſage they gave one another was thus brutiſh and in- 


human, yet it was really nothing to me: theſe people 


bad done me uo injury: that if they attempted me, or 
1 av it neceſſary for my immediate preſervation to fall 


upon them, ſomething might be ſaid for it; but that 


I was yet out of their power, and they had really no 


knowledge of me, and conſequently no deſign upon me; 
and therefore it could not be juſt for me to fall upon 
them: that this would juſtify the conduct of the Spa- 
niards, in all their bar ba rities practiſed in. America, where 


15 they deſtroyed millions of theſe people, who, however 


they were idolaters and barbarians, and had ſeveral 
bloody and barbarous rites in their cuſtoms, ſuch as ſa- 
crificing human bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the 
Spaniards, very innocent people; and that the rooting 
them out of the country is ſpoken of with the utmoſt 
abhorrence and deteſtation, even by the Spaniards them- 
ſelves, at this time, and by all other chriſtian nations 
of Europe, as a mere butchery, a bloody and unnatural” 


piece of cruelty, unjuſtifiable either to God or man: 


and ſuch, as for which the very name of a Spaniard is 
reckoned to be frightful and terrible to all people of 
humanity, or of chriſtian compaſſion: as if the king - 
dom of Spain were particularly eminent for the product 
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of 2 race of men, who were without principles of ten. 
derneſs and humanity. 

Theſe conſiderations really put me to a pauſe, and 
to a kind of full ſtop; and I began by little and little 


to be off of my deſign, and to conclude that IL had taken 


wrong meaſures in my reſolutions to attack the ſay 
ges; that it was not my buſineſs to meddle with them, 
unleſs they firſt attacked me, and this it was my buſi. 
neſs, if poſſible, to prevent; but that, if I were diſco- 
vered and attacked, then I knew my duty. 

On the other hand 1 argued with myſelf, that this 
really was the way not to deliver myſelf, but intirely 
to ruin and deſtroy myſelf ; for unleſs 1 was ſure to kill 
every one that not only ſhould be on ſhore at that time, 
but that ever ſhould come on ſhore afterwards, if but 
one of them eſcaped to tell their country- people what 
had happened, they would come over again by thou- 
fands to revenge the death of their fellows, and I ſhould 
only bring upon myſelf à certain deſtruction, which at 
Prehn I had no manner of occaſion for. | 

- Upon the whole, I concluded, that neither in prin- 
ciples nor in policy, I ought one way or other to con- 
cern myſelf in this affair: That my buſineſs was, by 
all poſſible means to, conceal myſelf from them, and not 
to leave the leaſt ſignal to them to gueſs by, that there 
were any living creatures upon the iſland, 1 mean of 
human ſhape. 

Religion joined in with this prudential, and I was 
convinced now many ways, that I was perfectly out of 
my duty, when 1 was laying all my bloody ſchemes for 
the deſtruction of innocent creatures, I mean innocent 
as tome: As to the crimes they were guilty of to- 
wards one another, I had nothing to do with them, 


- 
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W there were national puniſhments to make a juſt re- 
W tribution for national offences; and to bring publick 
N judgments upon thoſe who offend in a publick manner, 
by ſuch ways as belt pleaſe God. | 


This appeared fo clear to me now, that nothing was 


a greater ſatisfaction to me, than that I had not been 
ſuffered to do a thing which I now ſaw ſo much rea- 


#7 ſon to believe would have been no leſs a ſin than that 


of wilful murder, if I had committed it; and J gave 
* moſt humble thanks on my knees to God, that had 

thus delivered me from blood-guiltineſs; beſeeching 
him to grant me the protection of his Providence, that 

I might noi fall into the hands of Barbarians ; or that. 
# I might not lay my hands upon them, unleſs I had a 
more clear call from heaven to do it, in defence of my 
* own life, | 
In this diſpoſition I continued ſor near a year after 
this; and fo far was I from deſiring an occaſion of fal- 


ling upon theſe wretches, that in all that time I never 


once went up the hill to ſee whether there was any of 
them in fight, or to know whether any of them had 
been on ſhore there or not; that I might not be temp- 
ted to renew any of my contrivances againſt them, or 
be provoked by any ad vantage which might preſent it- 
"ſelf, to fall upon them; only this I did, I went and re- 
moved my boat, which I hed on the other fide of the 
iſland, and carried it down to the Eaſt end of the whole 
iſland, where I ran it into a little cove which I tound 
under ſome high rocks, and where I knew, by reaſon 
of the currents, the ſavages durſt not, at leaſt would not, 
come with their boats, upon any account whatſoever. 
With my boat I carried away every thing that I had 
I 2 | 


| Jef there belonging to her, though not neceſſary for 
the bare going thither, viz. a maſt and a ſail, which ! 
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had made for her, and a thing like an anchor, but in- 
deed, which could not be called either anchor or gray. 


ling; however, it was the beſt J could make of it; * 


kind. All theſe I removed, that there might not be 
the leaſt ſnadow of any diſcovery, or any appearance 
of any boat, or of any habitation upon the iſland. 
Beſides this, I kept myſelf, as 1 ſaid, more retired 
than ever, and ſeldom went from my cell, other than 
upon my conſtant employmeat, viz. to milk my ſhe- 
goats, and manage my little flock in the wood; which, 
as it was quite on the other part of the iſland, was 
quite out of danger: For certain it is, that theſe ſa- 
vage people, who ſometimes haunted this iſland, never 
came with any thoughts of finding any thing here, and 
conſequently never wandered off from the coaſt; and 1 
doubt not, but they might have been ſeveral times on 
ſhore, after my apprehenſions of them had made me 
cautious, as well as before; and I looked back with 
ſome horror upon the thoughts of what my condition 
would have been, if I had chopped upon them, and 


been diſcovered before that, when naked and unarm- 


ed, except with one gun, and that loaded only with 
ſmall ſhot. I walked every where, peeping and peer- 
ing about the iſland, to ſee what I could get: what a 
ſurprize ſhould J have been in, if, when I diſcovered 


the print of a man's foot, I had inſtead of that ſeen . 


fifteen or twenty ſavages, and found them purſuing 
me, and, by the ſwiftneſs of their running, no poſſibi- 
lity of my eſcaping them! 

The thoughts of this ſometimes ſunk my very ſoul 
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within me, and diſtrefſed my mind ſo much, that I 
could not ſoon recover it; to think what I ſhould have 
done, and how I not only ſhould not have been able to 
reſiſt them, but even ſhould not have had preſence of 
mind enough to do what I might have done; much 
leſs, what now after ſo much conſideration and prepa- 
ration I might not be able to do. Indeed, after ſerious 
thinking of theſe things, I would be very melancholy, 
and ſometimes it would laſt a great while; but I re- 
ſolved it at laſt all into thankfulneſs to that Providence 
which had delivered me from ſo many unſeen dangers, 
and had kept me from thoſe miſchiefs, which I could 
no way have been the agent in delivering myſelf from, 
becauſe I had not the leaſt notion of any ſuch thing 
depending, or the leaſt ſuppoſition of its being poſſible. 
This renewed a contemplation, which often had come 
to my thoughts in former time, when firſt I began to 
ſee the merciful diſpoſitions of Heaven, in the dangers 
we run through in this life; how wonderfully we are 
delivered when we know nothing of it: How when 
we are in a quandary (as we call it) a doubt or heſitati- 
on, whether we go this way, or that way, a ſecret hint 
ſhall direct us this way, when we intended to go that 
way; nay, when ſenſe, our own inclination, and per- 
haps buſineſs, has called us to go the other way, yet a 
ſtrange impreſſion upon the mind, from we know not 
what ſprings, and by we know not what power, - ſhall 
over- rule us to go this way ; and it ſhall afterwards ap- 
pear, that had we gone that way which we would have 
gone, and even to our imagination ought to have gone, 
we ſhould have been ruined and loſt : Upon theſe, and 
many like refleftions, I afterwards made it a certain 
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rule with me, that whenever I found theſe ſecret 


hints, or preſſings of my mind, to doing or not doing 
any thing that preſented, or to going this way or that 
way, I never failed to obey the ſecret diftate ; though 
IT knew no other reaſon for it, than that ſuch a preſ. 
ſure, or ſuch an hint, hung upon my mind : I could 
give many examples of the ſucceſs of this conduct in 
the courſe of my life ; but more eſpecially in the lat- 
ter part of my inhabiting this unhappy iſland : beſides 


many occaſions which it is very likely I might have ta- 


ken notice of, if I had ſeen with the ſame eyes then, 
that I ſaw with now: But 'tis never too late to be 
wiſe; and I cannot but adviſe all conſidering men, 
whoſe lives are attended with ſuch extraordinary in- 
cidents as mine, or even though not fo extraordinary, 


not to flight ſuch ſecret intimations of Providence, let 


them come from what inviſible intelligence they will; 


that 1 ſhall not diſcuſs, and perhaps cannot account 


for; but certainly they are a proof of the converſe of 
ſpirits, and the ſecret 'communication between thoſe 
embodied, and thoſe unembodied; and ſuch a proof as 
can never be withſtood : Of which 1 ſhall have occaſt» 
on to give ſome very remarkable inſtances, in the re- 
mainder of my ſolitary reſidence in this diſmal place. 

J believe the reader of this will not think it ſtrange, 
if I confeſs that theſe anxieties, theſe conſtant dangers 
J lived in, and the concern that was now upon me, put 
an end to all invention, and to all the contrivances that 
J had laid for my future accommodations and conveni- 
encies. I had the care of my ſafety now more upon 
my bands, than that of my food. I cared not to drive 


a nail, or chop a piece of wood now, for fear the noiſe 
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I ſhould make ſhould be heard; much leſs would I fire 
a gun, for the ſame reaſon; and, above all, I was very 
uneaſy at making any fire, leſt the ſmoke, which is vi- 
ſible ar a great diſtance in the day, ſhould betray me; 
and for this reaſon I removed that part of my bulineſs, 
which required fire, ſuch as burning of pots and pipes, 
Cc. into my new apartment in the wood, where after 
I had been ſome time, 1 found, to my unſpeakable con- 
ſolation,-a mere natural cave in the earth, which went 
in a vaſt way, and where, I dare ſay, no ſavage had 
he been at the mouth of it, would be ſo hardy as to 
venture in, nor indeed would any man elſe, but one 


who, like me, wanted nothing-ſo much as a ſafe re- 


treat. 15 
The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a 


great rock, where, by mere accident (I would ſay, if I 


did not ſee an abundant reaſon to aſcribe all ſuch things 


now to providence) I was cutting down ſome thick 
branches of trees to make charcoal ; and before I go 
on, I muſt obſerve the reaſon of my making this char- 
coal, which was thus : | 

I was afraid of making a ſmoke about my habitation, 
as I ſaid before; and yet I could not live there with- 
out baking bread, cooking my meat, &'c. ſol con- 
trived to burn ſome wood here, as I had ſeen done in 
England under turf, till it became chark, or dry coal : 
and then putting the fire out, I preſerved the coal to 
carry home, and perform the other ſervices, which fire 
was wanting for at home, without danger of ſmoke. 

But this by the by: While I was cutting down ſome 
wood here, I perceived that behind a very thick branch 
of low bruſh-wood, or ander-wood, there was a kind 
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of hollow place: I was curious to look into it, and get- 
ting with difficulty into the mouth of it, I found it was 
pretty large, that is to ſay, ſufficient for me to ſtand 
upright in it, and perhaps another with me; but I muſt 
confeſs to you, I made more haſte out than I did in; 
when looking farther into the place, which was per- 
fectly dark, I ſaw two broad ſhining eyes of ſome crea» 
ture, whether devil or man, I knew not, which twin- 
kled like two ſtars, the dim light from the cave's mouth 
ſhining directly in, and making the reflection. 
However, after ſome pauſe, I recovered myſelf, and 
began to call myſelf a thouſand fools, and tell myſelf, 
that he that was afraid to ſee the devil, was not fit to 
live twenty years in an iſland all alone, and that I durſt 
to believe there was nothing in this cave that was more 
frightful than myſelf : Upon this, plucking up my cou- 
rage, I took up a large firebrand, and in I ruſh'd a- 
gain with the ſtick flaming in my hand: I had not gone 
taree ſteps in, but I was almoſt as much frightened as 
J was before; for I heard a loud ſigh, like that of a 
man in ſome pain; and it was followed by a broken 
noiſe, as of words half expreſſed, and then a deep ſigh 
again: I ſtepped back, and was indeed ſtruck with ſuch 
a ſurprize, that it put me into a cold ſweat; and if I had 
had a hat on my head, I will not anſwer for it, that my 
hair might not have lifted it off. But ſtil] plucking 
up my ſpirits as well as J could, and encouraging my- 
ſelf a little, with conſidering that the power and pre- 
ſence of God was every where, and was able to pro- 
tet me; upon this I ſtepped forward again, and by the 
light of the firebrand, holding it up a little over my 
| head, I ſaw lying on the ground a moſt monſtrous and 
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| frightful old he-goat, juſt making his will, as we ſay, 


gaſping for life, and dying indeed of mere old age. 

I ſtirred him a little to ſee if I could get him out, 
and he eſſayed to get up, but was not able to raiſe 
himſelf ; and 1 thought with myſelf, he might even lie 
there; for if he had frightened me fo, he would cer- 
rainly fright any of the ſavages, if any of them ſhould 
be ſo hardy as to come in there, while he had any lite 
in him. * 

I was now recovered from my ſurprize, and began 
to look round me, when I found the cave was but ve- 
ry ſmall; that is to ſay, it might be about twelve feet 
over, but in no manner of ſhape, either round or ſquare, 
no hands having ever been employed in the making it, 
but thoſe of mere nature: TI obſerved alſo, that there 
was a place at the farther ſide of it that went in far 
ther, but, ſo low, that it required me to creep upon 


my hands and knees to get into it, and whether it 


went, I knew not ; ſo having no candle, I gave it over 
for ſome time, but reſolved to come again the next day, 
provided with candles and a tinder-box, which I had 
made of the lock of one of the muſkets, with ſome 
wildfire in the pan, 

Accordingly, the next day, I came provided with fix 
large candles of my own making, for I made very good 
candles now of goats tallow; and, going into this low 
place, I was.obliged to creep upon all fours, as I have 
ſaid, almoſt ten yards; which, by the way, I thought 
was a venture bold enough, conſidering that I knew 
not how far it might go, or what was beyond it : 
When 1 was got through the ſtreight, I found the roof 
roſe higher up, I believe near twenty feet; but never 
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was ſuch a glorious ſight ſeen in the iſland, I dare ſay, 
as it was, to look round the ſides and roof of this vault, 


or cave: The walls reflected an hundred thouſand 


lighis to me from my two candles; what it was in the 
rock, whether diamonds, or any other precious ſtones, 
or gold, which I rather ſuppoſed it to be, I knew not. 
The place I was in was a moſt delightful cavity, or 
grotto, of its kind, as could be expected, though per- 
fectly dark; the floor was dry and level, and had a ſort 
of ſmall 16. gravel upon it ; ſo that there was no 
nauſeous creature to be ſeen; neither was there any 
damp or wet on the ſides of the roof: The only dif- 
ficulty in it was the entrance, which, however, as it 
was a place of ſecurity, and ſuch a retreat as I want- 
ed, I thought that was a convenience; ſo that I was 
really rejoiced at the diſcovery, and reſolved, without 
any delay, to bring ſome of thoſe things which I was 
moſt anxious about, to this place; particularly, I re- 
ſolved to bring hither my magazine of powder, and 
all my ſpare arms, viz, two fowling pieces (for I had 
three in all) and three muſkets (for of them I had 


eight in all ;) ſo I kept at my caſtle only five, which 
ſtood ready mounted, like pieces of cannon, on my 


outmoſt fence ; and were ready alſo to take out upon 
any expedition. | 

Upon this occaſion of removing my ammunition, I 
was obliged to open the barrel of powder which I took 
up out of the ſea, and which had been wet; and- I 
found that the water had penetrared about three or 
four inches into the powder on every ſide, which, 
caking-and growing hard, had preſerved the inſide like 
a kernel in a ſhell; ſo that I had near ſixty pounds of 
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very good powder in the centre of the caſk ; and this 


was an agreeable diſcovery to me at that time; fo I 
carricd all away thither, never keeping above two or 
three pounds of powder with me in my caſtle, for fear 
of a furprize of any kind. I alſo carried thither all the 
lead I had left for bullets. | 
I fancied myſelf now like one of the antient giants, 
who were ſaid to live in caves and holes of the rocks, 
where noue could come at them; for I perſuaded my- 
ſelf while I was here, if five hundred ſavages were to 
hunt me, they could never find me out ; or if they did, 
they would not venture to attack me here. 

The old goat, which I found expiring, died in the 
mouth of the cave, the next day after I made this diſ- 
covery ; and I found it much eaſier to dig a great hole 
there, and throw him in, and cover him with earth, 
than to drag him out: So I interred him there, to pres 
vent offence to my noſe. | | 

I was now in my twenty third year of reſidence in 
this iſland, and was ſo naturalized to the place, and to 
the manner of living, that could I have but enjoyed 
the certainty, that no ſavages would come to the place | 
to diſturb me, I could have been content to have capi · 


- tulated for ſpending the reſt of my time there, even ta 


the laſt moment, till I had laid me down and died, 
like the old he-goat, in the cave: I had alſo arrived 
to ſome little diverſions and amuſements, which made 
the time paſs more pleaſantly with me a great deal than 
it did before; as, firſt, I had taught my Poll, as I not- 
ed before, to ſpeak; and he did it ſo familiarly, and 
talked fo articulately and plain, that it was very plea+ 
ſant to me; and he lived with me no leſs than fix-ande 
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twenty years: How long he might live afterwards, I 


know not; though I know they have a notion in Bra. 


Al that they live an hundred years; perhaps ſome of 


my Polls may be alive there ſtill, calling after Poor 


Kobin Cruſoe to this day: I wiſh no Engliſhman the 


ill luck to come there and hear them; but if he did, 
he would certainly believe it was the devil. My dog 
was a very pleaſant and loving companion to me for no 
leſs than ſixteen years of my time, and then died of 
mere old age; as for my cats, they multiplied, as I 


have obſerved, to that degree, that I was obliged to 


ſhoot ſeveral of them at firſt, to keep them from de- 
vouriag of me, and all I had; but at length, when the 
two old ones I brought with me were gone, and after 


| ſome time continually driving them from me, and let- 


ting them have no proviſion with me, they all ran wild 
into the woods, except two or three favourites, which 
J kept tame, and whoſe young, when they had any, I 
always drowned, and theſe were part of my family : 
Beſides theſe, I always kept two or three houſhold kids 
about me, which I taught to feed out of my hand; and 
I had alſo more parrots, which talked pretty well, and 
could all call Robin Cruſoe, but none like my firſt; nor 


indeed, did I take the pains with any of them that I had 
done with him: I had alſo ſeveral tame ſea-fowls, whoſe 


names I know not, which J caught upon the ſhore, and 
cut their wings; and the little ſtakes, which I had 
planted before my caſtle-wall being now grown up a 
good thick grove, theſe fowls all lived among the low 


trees, and bred there, which was very agreeable to me, 
ſo that, as I ſaid before, I now began to live very well 
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contented with the life I led, if it might but have OT. 
ſecured from the dread of ſavages. | 

But it was otherwiſe directed; and it may not be a- 
miſs for all people who ſhall meet with my ſtory, to 
make this juſt obſervation ſrom it; viz. How fre- 
quently, in the courſe of our lives, the evil. which in 
itſelf we ſeek moſt to ſhun, and which, when we are 
fallen into, is the moſt dreadful to us, is oftentimes the 
very means or door of our deliverance, by which a- 
lone we can be raiſed again from the affliction we are 
fallen into: I could give wany examples of this in the 
courſe of my unaccountable life; but in nothing was 
it more particularly remarkable, than in the circum- 
ſtances of my laſt years of ſolitary reſidence in this iſ- 
land. 

It was now the month of December, as I ſaid above, 


in my twenty third year; and this being the ſouthern 


ſolſtice, for winter I cannot call it, was the particular 
time of my harveſt, and required my being pretty much 
abroad in the fields ; when going out pretty early in 
the morning, even before it was thorough daylight, I 
was ſurpriſed with ſeeing a light of ſome fire upon the 
ſhore, at a diſtance from me of about two miles, to- 
wards the end of the iſland, where I had obſery'd ſome 
ſavages had been, as before; but not on the other ſide; 
"but, to my great aflliction, it was on my ſide of the 
iſland. 


1 was indeed terribly ſurpris'd at the ſight, and ſtop- 


- ped ſhort within my grove, not daring to go out, leſt I 
might be ſurpris%d ; and yet I had no more peace with» 


in, from the apprehenſions I had, that if theſe ſavages, 
in rambling over the iſland, ſhould find my corn ſtand- 
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| ing, or cut, or any of my works and improvements, they 
would immediately conclude, that there were people 
in the place, and would then never give over till they 
found me out: In this extremity I went back directly to 
my caſtle, pull'd up the ladder after me, having made 
all things without look as wild and natural as I could, 
Then I prepar'd myſelf within, putting myſelf in a 
| poſture of defence; I loaded all my cannon, as I called 
them, that is to ſay, my muſquets, which were mount- 
ed upon my new fortification, and all my piſtols, and re- 
ſolved to defend myſelt to the laſt gaſp; not forgetting 
ſeriouſly to recommend myſelf to the divine protection, 
and earneſtly to pray to God to deliver me out of the 
hands of the barbarians; and in this poſture I continu'd 
about two hours, but began to be mighty impatient for 
intelligence abroad, for I had no ſpies to ſend out. 
After fitting a while longer, and muſing what 1 
' ſhould do in this caſe, I was not able to bear ſitting in 
ignorance longer; ſo ſetting up my ladder to the fide 
of the hill, where there was a flat place, as I obſeryed 
before,-and then pulling the ladder up after me, I ſet 
it up again, and mounted to the top of the hill; and 
pulling out my per ſpective- glaſs, which I had taken on 
_ purpoſe, I laid me down flat on my belly on the ground 
and began to look for the place: I preſently found 
there were no leſs than nine naked ſavages fitting round 
a ſmall fire they had made; not to warm them, for 
they had no need of that, the weather being extreme 
hot; but as I ſuppoſed, to dreſs ſome of their barba- 
rous diet of human fleſh, which they had brought with 
them, whether alive or dead, I could not know. 
They had two Cances with them, which they had haled 
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up upon the ſhore; and as it was then tide of ebb, they 
ſeemed to me to wait the return of the flood to go a- 
way again. It is not eaſy to imagine what confuſion 
this ſight put me into, eſpecially ſeeing them come on my 
ſide the iſland, and ſo near me too; but when I ob- 
ſerved their coming mult be always with the current 

of the ebb, 1 began afterwards to be more ſedate in 
my mind, being ſatisfied that I might go abroad with 
' fafety, all the time of tide of flood, if they were not on 
ſhore before; and having made this obſervation, I went 


abroad about my har veſt- work with the more compo- 
ſure. 
As I expected, ſo it proved; for as foon as the tide 
made to the weſtward, I ſaw them all take boat, and 
row (or paddle, as we call it) all away: I ſhould have 
obſerved, that for an hour and more before they wenr 
off, they went to dancing, and I could eaſily diſcern 
their poſtures and geſtures by my glaſſes : I could not 
perceive, by my niceſt obſervation but that they were 
ſtark-naked, and had not the leaſt covering upon them; 
but whether they were men or women, that I could 
not diſtinguiſh, | 7 
As ſoon as I ſaw them ſhipped and gone, I took two 
guns upon my.thoulders, and two piſtols at my girdle, 
and my great ſword by my ſide, without a ſcabbard ; 
and with all the ſpeed I was able to make, I went a- 
way to the hill, where I had diſcover'd the firſt appear- 
ance of all, As ſoon as I got thither, which was nor 
leſs than two hours (for I could not go apace, being ſo 
loaden with arms as I was) I perceived there had been 
three Canoes more of ſavages on that place; and look- 
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ing out further, I ſaw they were all at ſea together, 
making over for the main, 

This was a dreadful ſight to me, eſpecially when go. 
ing down to the ſhore, I could ſee the marks of hor- 
ror which the diſmal work they had been about had 
left behind it, viz. the blood, the bones, and part of 
the fleſh of human bodies, eaten and devoured by thoſe 
wretches, with merriment and ſport. I was ſofilled with 
indignation at the fight, that I began now to premedi- 
tate the deſtruction of the next that I ſaw there, let 
them be who or how many ſoever. 

It ſeemed evident to me, that the viſits which they 
thus made to this iſland, were not very frequent ; for 
it was above fifteen months before any more of them 
came on ſhore there again; that is to ſay, I never ſaw 
them, or any footſteps or ſignals of them, in all that 
time ; for as to the rainy ſeaſons, then they are ſure 
not to come abroad, at leaſt not ſo far; yet all this 
while I lived uncomfortably, by reaſon of the conſtant 
apprehenſions I was in of their coming upon me by 
ſurpriſe ; from whence I obſerve, that the expectati- 
on of evil is more bitter than the ſuffering, eſpecially 
if there is no room to ſhake off that expectation or thoſe 
apprehenſions. 

During all this time, I was in the murdering humour; 
and took up moſt of my hours, which ſhould have been 
better employed, in contriving how to circumvent and 
fall upon them the very next time I ſhould ſee them; 
eſpecially if chey ſhould be divided, as they were the laſt 
time, into two parties; nor did J conſider at all, that if 
J killed one party, ſuppoſe ten or a dozen, I was {till 
the next day, or week, or month, to kill another, and 
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if another, even ad infinitum, till 1 ſhould be at length 

no leſs a murderer than they were in being men- eaters, 
and perhaps much more ſo, 

I ſpent my days now in great perplexity and anxiety 
of mind, expecting that I ſhould one day or other fall 
into the hands of theſe mercileſs creatures; if I did at 
any time venture abroad, it was not without looking 
round me with the greateſt care and caution imagina- 
ble; and now I found, to my great comfort, how hap- 


' py it was that I had provided a tame flock or herd of 


goats; for Idurſt not, upon any account, fire my gun, 
eſpecially near that ſide of the iſland, where they uſu: 
ally came, leſt I ſhould alarm the ſavages ; and if they 
po fled from me now, I was ſure to have them come 
ack again, with perhaps two or three hundred Canoes 
with them in a few days, and then I knew what to ex- 
pect. 
However, I wore out a year and three months more, 
before I ever ſaw any more of the ſavages, and then I 
found them again, as I ſhall ſoon obſerve: It is true, 


they might have been there once or twice; but either 


they made no ſtay, or, at leaſt, 1 did not hear them; 
but in the month of May, as near as I could calculate, 
and in my four-and-twentieth year, I had a very ſtrange 
encounter with them, of which in its place. 

The perturbation of my mind, during this fifteen or 
ſixteen months interval, was very great; I ſlept unquiet, 


dreamed always frightful dreams, and often ſtarted out 


of my ſleep in the night; in the day great troubles 

overwhelmed my mind; in the night I dreamed often 

of killing the ſavages, and the reaſons why I might 

juitify the doing of it: But to wave all this for a while, 
K 
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it was in the middle of May, of the ſixteenth day, 1 | 


think, as well as my poor wooden calendar would rec. 


kon ; for I marked all upon the poſt ſtill; I Nee 4 


on the fixteenth of May, that it blew a very great ſtorm 


of wind all day, with a great deal of lightning and 


thunder, and a very foul night was after it: I know 43 


not what was the particular occaſion of it; but as I ws 

reading inthe bible, and taken up with ferious thoughts 3 
about my preſent condition, I was ſurpriſed with the 
noiſe of a gun, as I thought, fired at ſea. 

This was, to be ſure, a ſurpriſe of a quite different 
nature from any I had met with before; for the noti- 
ons this put into my thoughts were quite of another 
kind: I ſtarted up in the greateſt haſte imaginable; 
and in a trice ſtepped up my ladder to the middle 
place of the rock, and pulled it after me, and, mount- 
ing it the ſecond time, got to the top of the hill; that 
very moment a flaſh of fire bad me liſten for a ſecond 
gun, which accordingly in abont half a moment I 
heard, and by the ſound knew that it was from that 
part of the ſea where I was driven out with the cur- 
rent in my boat. 

I immediately conſidered, that this muſt be ſome ſhip 
m diſtreſs, and that they had ſome comrade, or ſome 
other ſhip in company, and fired theſe guns for ſignals 
of diſtreſs, and to obtain help: I had this preſence of 
mind at that minute, as to think, that though I could 
not help them, it may be they might help me; fo I 
brought together all the dry wood I conld get at 
hand, and making a good handſome pile, I ſet it on 
fire upon the hill; the wood was dry, and blazed 
freely, and tho? the wind blew very hard, yet it burnt 
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firly out, ſo that I was certain, if there was any ſuctt 
thing as a ſhip, they muſt needs ſee it, and no doubt 
they did; for as ſoon as ever my fire blazed up, I heard 
another gun and after that ſeveral others, all from 
the ſame quarter. I plied my fire all night long, till 
day broke; and when it was broad day, and the air 
cleared up, I ſaw ſomething at a great diſtance at ſea, 
full eaſt of the iſland, whether a fail, or an hull, I 
could not diſtinguiſh, no not with my glaſſes, the dif 
tance was fo great and the weather ſtill ſomething hazy 
alſo; at leaſt it was ſo out at ſea, 

1 looked frequently at it all that day, and ſoon per- 


bs | ceived that it did not move: ſo I preſently concluded, 


that it was a ſhip at anchor; and being eager, you 
may be ſure to be ſatisfied, I took my gun in my hand, 
and ran towards the South-ea/? ſide of the iſland, to the 
rocks, where I had been formerly carried away with 
the current; and getting up there, the weather by this 
time being pertectly clear, I could plainly ſee, to my 
great ſorrow, the wreck of a ſhip caſt away in the 
night upon thoſe concealed rocks which I found when L 
was out in my boat; and which rocks, as they check- 
ed the violence of the ſtream, and made a kind of coun- 
ter-ſtream, or eddy, were the occaſion of my recover- 
ing then from the moſt deſperate hopeleſs condition 
that ever I had been in all my life. 

Thus, what is one man's ſafety, is another man's 
deſtruction; for it ſeems, theſe men, whoever they 
were, being out of their knowledge, and the rocks be- 
ing wholly under water, had been driven upon them 
in the night, the wind blowing hard at E. and E. N. E. 
Had they ſeen the iſland, as I muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
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they did not, they muſt, as I thought, have endeayout= 
ed to have ſaved themſelves on ſhore by the help of 
their boat; but their firing of their guns for help, e- 
ſpecially when they ſaw, as I.imagined, my fire, filled 
me with many thoughts: firſt J imagined, that, upon 
ſceing my light, they might have put themſelves into 
their boat, and have endeavoured to make the ſhore; 
but that the ſea going very high, they might have been 
caſt away; other times I imagined, that they might have 
loſt their boat before, as might be the caſe many ways; 
as particularly, by the breaking of the ſea upon theit 
ſhip, which many times obliges men to ſtave, or take 
in pieces their boat; and ſometimes to throw it over- 
board with their own hands: other times I imagined, 
they had ſome other ſhip or ſhips in company, who, 
upon the fignals of diſtreſs they had made, had taken 
them up, and carried them off: other whiles I fanci- 
ed, they were all gone off to ſea in their boat, and 
being hurried away by the current that I had been 
formerly in, were carried out into the great ocean, 
where there was nothing but miſery and periſhing; 
and that perhaps they might by this time think 
of ſtarving, and of being in a condition to eat one an- 

other. 
4s all theſe were but ee at beſt, ſo, in the 
condition I was in, I could do no more than look upon 
the miſery of the poor men, and pity them; which 
had ſtill this good effect on my fide, that it gave me 
more and more cauſe to give thanks to God, who had 
ſo happily and comfortably provided for me in my 
deſolate condition ; and that of two ſhips companies, 
who were now caſt away upon this part of the world, 


( 147 ) 
not one life ſhould be ſpared but mine. I learnt here 
again to obſerve, that it is very rare, that the providence 
of God caits us into any condition of life ſo low, ar a- 
ny miſery ſo great, but we may lee ſomething or other 
to be thankful for, and may ſee others in worſe cir- 
cumſtances than our own. 

Such certainly was the caſe of thoſe men, of whom 
I could not ſo much as ſee room to ſuppaſe any of them 
were ſaved; nothing could make it rational, ſo much 
as to wilh or expect that they did not all periſh there, 
except the poſſibility only of their being taken up by 
another ſhip in company: And this was but mere poſ- 
ſibility indeed; for I ſaw not the leaſt ſignal or appear- 
ance of any ſuch thing. : 

I cannot explain, by any poſſible energy of words 
and a ſtrange longing, or hankering of deſire, I felt in 
my ſoul upon this ſight; breaking out ſometimes thus: 
O that there had been but one or two, nay, or but one 
ſoul ſaved out of the ſhip, to have eſcaped to me, that 
I might but have had one companion, one fellow=crea- 
ture, to have ſpoken to me, and to have con- 
verſed with! ia all the time of my ſolitary life, I ne- 
ver felt ſo earneſt, ſo ſtrong a deſire after the ſociety 
of my fellow-creatures, or ſo deep a regret at the want 
of it. x 
There are ſome ſecret moving ſprings in the affec- 
tions, which, when they are ſet a going by ſome ob- 
ject in view, or be it ſome object though not in view, 
yet readered preſent to the mind by the power of ima- 
gination, that motion carries out the ſoul by its impe- 
tuſioty to ſuch violent, eager embracing of the object, 
that the abſence of it is 1 

3 
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Such were theſe earneſt aka. that but one man 
had been ſaved! O that it had been but one! 1 * 
I repeated the words, O that it had been but one! 
| thouſand times, and my deſires were fo moved by 
it, that when I ſpoke the words, my hands wou!d 
clinch together, and my fingers preſs the palms of my 
hands, that jt I had had any ſoft thing in my hand, it 
would have cruſhed it involuntarily; and my tech 
in my head would ſtrike together, and ſet againſt one 
another ſo ſtrang, that for ſome time I could not part 
them again. 

Let the naturaliſts explain theſe things, and the rea- 
fon and manner of them: All I can ſay of them, is, 
to deſcribe the fact, which was very ſurpriſing to me 
when I found it; tho? I knew not from what it ſhould 
proceed; it was doubtleſs the effect of ardent wiſhes, 
and of ſtrong ideas formed in my mind, realizing the 
comfort which the converſation of one of my fellows 
chriſtians would have been to me, 

But it was not to be; either their fate, or mine, or 
both, forbad it; for till the laſt year of my being on 


this iſland, I never knew, whether any were ſaved out 


of that ſhip or no; and had only the afflition ſome 
days after, to ſee the corpſe of a drowned boy come on 
ſhore, at the end of the iſland, which was next the 
' ſhip-wreck : he had on no cloaths, but a ſeaman's 
waiſtcoat, a pair of open-keed linen drawers, and 
a blue linen ſhirt; but nothing to direct me ſo much 
as to gueſs what nation he was of: he had nothing in 
his pocket but two pieces of eight, and a tobacco-pipe; 
the laſt was to me of ten times more value than the 
fir ſt. 
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( 19) : 

It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture 
out in my boat to this wreck, not doubting but I might 
find ſomething on board, that might be uſeful to me; 
but that did not altogether preſs me ſo much, as the 
poſlibility that there might yet be ſome living creature 
on board, whoſe life I might not only ſave, but might 
by ſaving that life, comfort my own to the laſt de- 
gree: And this thought clung ſo to my heart, that I 
could not be quiet,' night nor day, but I muſt venture 
out in my boat on board this wreck ; and committing 
the reſt to God's Providence, I thought the imprefli- 
on was ſo ſtrong upou my mind, that it could not be 
reſiſted, though it muſt come from ſome inviſible di- 
rection, and that I ſhould be wanting to myſelf, if I 
did not go. 

Under the power of this impreſſion, I haſtned back 
to my caſtle, prepared every thing for my voyage, 
too a quantity of bread, a great pot of freſh water, 

a compaſs to ſteer by, a bottle of rum (for I had ſtill 
a great deal of that left) a baſket full of raiſins: And 
thus loading myſelf with every thing neceſſary, I went 
down to my boat, got the water out of her, and got 
her afloat, loaded all my cargo in her, and then went 
home again for more : My- ſecond cargo was a great 
bag full of rice, the umbrella to ſet up over my head 
for a ſhade, another large pot fall of freſh water, and 
about two dozen of my ſmall loaves, or barley-cakes, 
more than before, with a bottle of goat's milk, and a 
cheeſe; all which, with great labour and ſwear, I 
brought to my boat; and praying to God to direct my 
voyage, I put out, and rowing or paddling the Canoe 
along the ſhore, I came at laſt to the urmoſt point of 
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which ran conſtantly on both ſides of the iſland, at x 
. diſtance, and which were terrible to me, from the re. 


. the iſland, on that ſide, viz. N. E. And now 1 was 
to launch out into the ocean; and either to venture, 
or not to venture; I looked on the rapid current, | 


2 IS - 
* * © 4 


membrance of the hazard I had been in before, and 
my heart began to fail me; for J foreſaw, that it Ius 


driven into either of thoſe currents, 1 ſhould be car- 
ried a vaſt way out to ſea, and perhaps out of my 
reach, or fight of the iſland again; and that then, as 
my boat was but ſmall, if any little gale of wind ſhould 
riſe, I ſhould incyitably be loſt. 

Theſe thoughts ſo oppreſſed my mind, that I began 
to give over my enterpriſe, and having baled my boat 
Into a little creek on the ſhore, I ſtepped out, and fat 
me down upon a lictle riſing ſpot of ground, very pen- 
five and anxious, between fear and deſire about my 
voyage; when as I was muſing, I could perceive that 
the tide was turned, and the flood came on, upon 
which my going was for ſo many hours jmpratticable: 
Upon this it preſently occurred to me, that I ſhould go 
up to the higheſt piece of ground I could find, and ob- 
ſerve, if I could, how the ſets of the tide or currents 
lay, when the flood came in, that I might judge whe- 
ther, if I was driven one way out, I might not expect 
to be driven another way home with the ſame rapid- 
neſs of the currents: This thought was no ſooner in 
my head, but I caſt my eye upon a little hill which 
ſufficiently oyerlooked the ſea both ways, and from 
whence I had a clear view of the currents, or ſets of 
the 1ide, and which way I was to guide myſelf in my 
return: Here I found, that as the current of the ebb 
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ſet out cloſe to the ſouth point of the iſland, ſo the 
current of the flood ſer in cloſe by the ſhore of the 
North- ſide; and that I had nothing to do but to keep 
to the North of the iſland in my return, and I ſhould 
.do well enough. : 
Encouraged by this obſervation, I reſolved the next 
morning to ſet out with the firſt of the tide; and re- 
poſing myſelf for that night in the Canoe, undef the 
great watch-coat I mentioned, I launched out; I made 
firſt a little out to ſea full north, till I began to feel 
the benefit of the current, which ſet eaſtward, and 
which carried me at a great rate, and yet did not ſo 
hurry me as the ſouthern fide current had done be- 
fore, and ſo as to take from me all government of the 
boat ; but having a ſtrong ſteerage with my paddle, I 
went, 7 ſay, at a great rate, ditectly for the wreck, 
and in leſs than two hours I came up to it. | 
5 It was a diſmal ſight to look at: The ſhip, which 
by its building was Spaniſh, ſtuck ſaſt, jambed in be- 
755 tween two rocks; all the ſtern and quarter of her was 
beaten to pieces with the ſea; and as her forecaſtle, 
which ſtuck in the rocks, had run on with great vio- 
lence, her main-maſt and fore-maſt were brought by 
the board, that is to ſay, broken ſhort off, but her bow- 
ſprit was found, and the head and bow appeared firm: 
When I came cloſe to her, a dog appeared upon her, 
which ſeeing me coming, yelped and cryed, and as ſoon 
as J called him, jumped into the ſea to come to me: 
and I took him into the boat, but found him almoſt 
dead for hunger and thirſt : I gave him a cake of my 
bread, and he eat it like a ravenous wolf, that had 
been ſtarving a fortnight in the ſnow: I then gave the 
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poor creature ſome freſh water, with which, if T would 
have let him, be would have burſt himſelf. 

After this I went on board; the firſt fight J met 
with,was two men drowned in the cook-room, or fore. 
caſtle of the ſhip, with their arms faſt about one ano. 
ther. I concluded, as is indeed probable, that when 
the ſhip ſlruck, it being in a ſtorm, the ſea broke ſo 
high, and ſo continually over her, that the men were 
not able ro bear ir, and were ſtrangled with the con. 
ſlant ruſhing in of the water, as much as if they had 
been under water: Beſides the dog, there was no- 
thing left in the ſhip, that had life, nor any goods 
that J could ſee, but what were ſpoiled by the water; 
There were ſome caſks of liquor, whether wine or 
brandy I know not, which lay lower in the hold, and 
which, the water being ebbed out, I could fee ; but 
they were too big to be meddled with: I ſaw ſeveral 
cheſts, which I believed belonged to ſome of the ſea- 
men, and I got two of them into the bon, without ex- 
amining what was in them. 

Had the ſtern of the ſhip been fixed, and the fore» 
part broken off, I am perſuaded I might have made a 
good voyage; for by what I found in theſe two cheſts 
Irhad room to ſuppoſe the ſhip had a great deal of 
wealth on board; and if J may gueſs by the courſe ſhe 
ſteered, ſhe muſt have been bound from the Buenos 
Ayres, or the Rio de la Plata, in the ſouth part of 
America, beyond the Brafils, to the Havannah in the 
gulph of Mexico, and ſo perhaps to Spain: She had 
no doubt a great treaſure in her, but of no uſe at that 
time to any body.; and what became of the reſt of her 


people, I then knew not, 


_ 

old 1 found, befides theſe cheſts, a little cafk full of l. 
quor, of about twenty gallons, which I got into my 
boat, with much difficulty: There were ſeveral muſ- 
quets in a cabia, and a great powder-horn, with about 
four pounds of powder in it; as for the muſquets, I 
had no occaſion for them, ſo I left them, but took the 
powder-horn: I took a fire-ſhovel and tongs, which I 
wanted extremely; as alſo two little braſs kettles, a 
copper pot to make chocolate, and a gridiron; and 
with this cargo, and the dog, I came away, the tide 
beginning to make home again ; and the ſame even» 
ing, about an hour within night, I reached the iſland 
| again weary and fatigued to the laſt degree. 

I repos'd that night in the boat, and in the morning 
I reſolved to harbour what I had gotton in my new 
cave, not to carry it home to my caſtle: After refreſh 
ing myſelf, I got all my cargo on ſhore, and began to 
examine the particulars : The caſk of liquor I found 
to be a kind of rum, but not ſuch as we had at the 
Brafils; and in a word, not at all good; but when I 
came to open the cheſts, I found ſeveral things which 
I wanted : For example, I found in one cheſt a fine 
caſe of bottles, of an extraordinary kind, and filled 
with cordial waters, fine, and very good; the bottles 
held about three pints each, and were tipped with ſil- 
yer; I found two pots of very good ſuccades, or ſweet 
meats, fo faſtened alſo on the top, that the ſalt water 
had not hurt them; and two more of the fame which 
the water had ſpoiled : I found ſoine very good ſhirts, 
which were very welcome to me, and about a dozen 
and a half of white linen handkerchiefs, and coloured 
neckcloths ; the former were alſo very welcome, be» 
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ing exceeding refreſhing to wipe my face in a hot day; 
beſides this, when I came to the till in the cheſt, | 
found there three great bags of pieces of eight, which 
held about eleven hundred pieces in all; and in one of 
them, wrapt up in a paper, ſix doubloons of gold, and 
ſome ſmall bars or wedges of gold; 1 ſuppoſe they 
might all weigh near a pound. 

The other cheſt I found had ſome cloaths in it, but 
of little value; but by the circumitances it muſt have 
belonged to the gunner's mate, though there was ng 
powder in it, but about two pounds of glazed powder, 
in three flaſks, kept, I ſuppoſe, for charging their 
fowling-pieces on occaſion : Upon the whole, I pot 
very little by this voyage, that was of much uſe to me; 
for, as to the money, I had no manner of occaſion for 
it, it was to me as the dirt under my feet : and I would 
have given it all for three or four pair of Englih 
ſhoes and ſtockings, which were things I greatly wan: 
ted, but had not had on my feet now for many years; 
J had indeed gotten two pair of ſhoes now, which I 
took off of the feet of the two drowned men, whom I 
ſaw in the wreck; and I found two pair more in the 
cheſts, which were very welcome to me; but they 
were not like our Engliſh ſhocs, either for eaſe or ſer- 
vice, being rather what we call pumps than ſhoes : 1 
found in this ſeaman's cheſt about fifty pieces of eight 
in royals, but no gold; J ſuppoſe this belonged to a. 
poorer man than the other, which ſeemed to belong 
to ſome officer. 

Well, however, I lugged this money home to my 
cave, and laid it up, as I had done that before, which 1 


brought from our own ſhip ; but it was great pity, as 1 
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fajd, that the other part of the ſhip had not come ts 
my ſhare, for I am fatisfied I might have loaded my 
Canoe ſeveral times over with money, which if I had 
erer eſcaped to England, would have lain here ſafe c- 
nough till I might have come again and fetched it. 

Having now brought all my things on ſhore, and ſe- 
cured them, I went back to my boat, and rowed or 
paddled her along the ſhore to her old harbour, where 
J laid her up, and made the belt of my way to my old 
habitation, where I found every thing ſafe and quiet; 
ſo I began to repoſe myſelf, live after my old falhion, 
and take care of my family-affairs ; and for a while 1 
lived eaſy enough; only that I was more vigilant than 
] uſed to be, looked out oftener, and did not go a- 
broad ſo much ; and if ar any time I did ftir with any 
freedom, it was always to the eaſt part of the iſland, 
where I was pretty well ſatisfied the ſavages never 
came, and where I could go without ſo many precau- 
tions, and ſuch a load of arms and ammunition, as I 
always carried with me, if I went the other way. 

I lived in this condicion near two years more; but 
my unlucky head, that was always to let me know it 
was born to make my body miſerable, was all thoſe two 
years filPd with prejects and deſigns, how, if it were 
poſlible, I might get away from this iſland ; for ſome- 
times I was for making another voyage to the wreck, 
though my reaſon told me, that there was nothing left 
there worth the hazard of my voyage ; ſometimes for 
a ramble one way, ſometimes another; and I believe 
verily, if I had had the boat that I went from Sallee in, 
I ſhould have ventured to ſea, bound any · where, 1 
knew not whither, 
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+ I have been, in all my circumſtances, a menienis t 
thoſe who are touched with that general plague of 
mankind, whence, for aught I know, one half of their 


miſeries flow ; I mean that of not being ſatisfied with 


the ſtation wherein God and nature hath plaeid them; 
for, not to look back upon my primitive condition, and | 
the excellent advice of my father, the oppoſition 10 
which was, as I may call it, my original fin, my ſubſe- 
quent miſtakes of the fame kind have been the means 
of my coming into this miſerable condition; for had 


that Providence, which ſo happily had ſeated me at 


the Brafils, as a planter, bleſſed me with confined de- 
fires, and could I have been contented to have gone on | 
gradually I might have been by this time, I mean t- 
time of my being in this i/land, one of the moſt conſs | 


derable planters in the Braſili; nay, I am perſuaded, | 


that by the improvements J had made in that little time 
I lived there, and the increaſe I ſhould probably have 
made, if I had ſtayed, I might have been worth at 
hundred thouſand moidores; and what buſineſs had 1 
to leave a ſettled fortune, well · ſtocked plantation, im- 


proving and increaſing, to turn ſupercargo to Guinea, 


to fetch Negroes, when patience and time would have 
ſo increaſed our ſtock at home, that we could have 
bought them at our own doors, from thoſe whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to fetch them? And though it had coſt 
us ſomething more, yet the difference of that price 
was by no means worth ſaving at ſo great a hazard, 
But as this is ordinarily the fate of young heads, ſo 
reflection upon the folly of it is more ordinarily the 
exerciſe of more years, or of the dear-bought experi- 
ence of time; and ſo it was with me now, and yet ſo 
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deep had the miſtake taken root in my temper, 
that 1 could not ſatisfy myſelf in my ſtation, but was 


their BY continually poring upon the means and poſſibility of 
with my eſcape from this place; and that I may, with the 
em; ¶ greater pleaſure to the reader, bring on the remain- 
aud ing part of my ſtory, it may not be improper to give 
| to ſome account of my firſt conceptions on the ſubject of 
ſe⸗ this fooliſh ſcheme for my eſcape ; and how, and upon 


what foundation I ated, 

I am now to be ſuppoſed to be retired into my ca- 
ſtle after my late voyage to the wreck, my frigate laid 
up, and ſecured * water as uſual, and my conditi- 
on reſtored to what it was before: I had more riches, 


" indeed, than I had before, but was not at all the rich- 
i- WF cr; for I had no more uſe of it, than the Indians of 
|, Peru had before the Spaniards came thither. 

c It was one of the nights, in the rainy ſeaſon in 
e March, the four and twentieth year of my firſt ſet- 
1 ing foot in this iſland of ſolitarineſs, I was lying in my 
[ bed, or hammock, awake, very well in health, had no 


pain, no diſtemper, no uneaſineſs of body, no nor a- 
| ny uneafineſs of mind more than ordinary, but could 
| by no means cloſe my eyes; that is, fo as to ſleep; 
no, not a wink all night long, otherwiſe than as fol- 
lows: | 

It is as impoſſible as needleſs, to ſet down the innu- 
merable crowd of thoughts that whirled through that 
great thoroughfare of the brain, the memory, in this 
night's time; I ran over the whole hiſtory of my life 
in miniature, or by abridgement, as I may call it, to my 
coming to this ifland; and alſo of that part of my life 
ſince I came to this ifland ; in my reſlections upon the 
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Nate of my caſe, ſince I came on ſhore on this iſland; 
I was comparing the happy poſture of my affairs, i 
the firſt years of my habitation here, to that courſe of 
anxiety, fear and care, which I had lived in ever ſince 


I had ſeen the print of a food in the ſand; not that! 


did not believe the ſavages had frequented the iſland 


- Even all the while, and might have been ſeveral hun- 


dreds of them at times on ſhore there; but as I had 


never known it, and was incapable of any apprehenſi- 


ons about it, my ſatisfaction was perfect, though my 
danger was the ſame; and I was as happy in not 
knowing my danger, as if I had never really been en- 
poſed to it; this furniſhed my thoughts with many ve- 


ry profitable reflections, and particularly this one, How 


infinitely good that Providence is, which has ſettled in 
its government of mankind ſuch narrow bounds to his 
fight and knowledge of things ; and though he walks 
Ha the midſt of many thouſand dangers, the fight of 
which, if diſcovered to him, would diſtra& his mind, 
and fink his ſpirits, he is kept ſerene and calm, by ha- 
ving the events of things hid from his eyes, and know- 
ing nothing of the dangers which ſurround him, 
After theſe thoughts had for fome time entertained 
me, I came to reflect ſeriouſly upon the real danger ! 
had been ip for many years in this very iſland ; and 
how I had walked about in the greateſt ſecurity, and 
with all poſſible tranquillity, even when perhaps no- 
thing but a brow of an hill, a great tree, or the caſual 
approach of night, had been between me and the worſt 
kind of deſt ruction, viz. that of falling into the hands 
of canibals and ſavages. who would have ſeized on me 
with the ſame view, as I did on a goat or a turtle. and 


„ 
hate thought it no more a crime to kill and deyont 
me, than I did of a pigeon or a curlieu ; I ſhould un- 


* of WF ;uſtly flander myſelf, if I ſhould ſay I was not ſincere 
1 ly thankful to my great preſerver, to whoſe ſingular 
er protection I acknowledged, with great humility, that 

all theſe unknown deliverances were due, without 
17 which I ſhould inevitably have fallen into their merci- 
Py leſs hands: | 


When theſe thoughts were over, my head was for 
ſome time taken up in conſidering the nature of theſe 
wretched creatures, I mean the favages; and how it 
came to paſs in the world, that the wiſe governour of 
all things ſhould give up any of his creatures to ſuch 

inhumanity, nay, to ſomething ſo much below even 
brutality itſelf, as to devour its own kind: But as this 
ended in ſome (at that time fruitleſs) ſpeculations, it oc- 


j curred to me to inquire what part of the world theſe 
1 wretches lived in; how far off the coaſt was from 
z 


| Whence they came; what they ventured ſo far from 
J home for; what kind of boats they had; and why 1 
might not order myſelf and my buſineſs ſo, that I 
might be as able to go over thither, as they were to 
come to me. | 
I never ſo much as troubled myſelf to conſider what 
I ſhould do with myſelf when I came thither ; what 
ſhould become of me, if I fell into the hands of ſava- 
ges; or how ſhould I eſcape from them, if they at- 
tempted me; no, nor ſo much as how it was poſſible 
for me to reach the coaſt, and not be attempted by 
ſome or other of them, without any poſſibility of de- 
livering myſelf; and if I ſhould not fall into their 
hands, what I ſhould do for proviſion, orwhither L 
| L RS 
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| ſhould bend my courſe ; none of theſe thoughts, I ſay, 
ſo much as came in my way; but my mind was whol. 
ly bent upon the notion of my paſling over in my boat 

to the main land : I looked back upon my preſent 
condition, as the moſt miſerable that could poſlibly be; 
that I was not able to throw myſelf into any thing bu 
death that could be called worſe ; that if I reached the 
ſhore of the main, I might, perhaps, meet with relief; 
or I might coaſt along, as I did on the ſhore of 4/1. 
ca, till I came to ſome inhabited country, and where! 
might find ſome relief; and after all perhaps I might 
fall in with ſome Chriſtian ſhip that might take me in, 
and if the worſt came to the worſt, I could but die, 
which would put an end to all theſe miſeries at once, 
Pray note, All this was the fruit of a diſturbed mind, 
an impatient temper, made, as it were, deſperate by 
the long continuance of my troubles, and the diſap- 
pointments I had met in the wreck I had been on 
board of, and where I had been ſo near the obtaining 
what I ſo earneſtly longed for, vis, ſomebody to ſpeak 
to, and to dearn ſome knowledge from, of the place 
where I was, and of the probable means of my deli- 
verance: I ſay, I was agitated wholly by theſe thoughts, 
All my calm of mind in wy reſignation to providence, 
and-waiting the iflue of the difpoſitions of heaven, 
ſeemed to be ſuſpended ; and I had, as it were, no 
power to turn my thoughts to any thing, but the pro- 
ject of a voyage to the main, which eame upon me 
_ with ſome force, and ſuch an impetuoſity of deſire, that 
it was not to be reſiſted, | 
When this had agitated my thoughts for two hours 
or more, with ſuch violence, that it ſet my very blood 
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into a ferment, and my pulſe beat as high as if I had 
been in a fever, merely with the extraordinary fervour 
of my mind about it; nature, as if I had been fatigu- 
ed and exhauſted with the very thought of it, threw 
me into a ſound fleep ; One would have thought I 


ſhould have dreamed of it; but I did not, nor of any 


thing relating to it; but I dreamed, that as I was go- 
ing out in the morning, as uſual from my caſtle, I ſaw 


upon the ſhore two Canoes, and eleven ſavages com- 
ing to land; and that they brought with them another 


ſavage, whom they were going to kill, in order to eat 
him; when on a ſudden, the ſavage that they were 


going to kill jumped away, and ran for his life; then 
1 thought in my ſleep, that he came running into my 
little thick grove, before my fortification, to hide him- 
ſelf; and that I ſeeing him alone, and not perceiving 
that the others ſought him that way, (hewed myſelf to 


him, aad ſmiling upon him, encouraged him : That 
he kneeled down to me, ſeeming to pray me to aſſiſt 


him; upon which I ſhewed my ladder, made him go 
up it, and carried him into my cave, and he became 
my ſervant; and that as ſoon as | had gotten this man, 
1 ſaid to myſelf, Now I may certainly venture to the 


main land; for this fellow will ſerve me as a pilot, and - 


will tell me what to do, and whither to go for provi- 
ſions, and whither not to go for fear of being devour- 
ed, what places to venture into, and what to eſcape. I 
waked with this thought, and was under inexpreſlible 
impreſſions of joy at the proſpe& of my eſcape in my 
dream that the diſappointments which I felt upon 
coming to myſelf, and fiading it was no more than a 
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dream, were equally extravagant the other way, and 
threw me into a very great dejection of ſpirit, 

Upon this, however, I made this concluſion, That 
my only way to go about an attempt for an eſcape, was, 
if poſſible, to get a ſavage in my poſſeſſion ; and, if 
poſſible, it ſhould be one of their priſoners whom they 
had condemned to be eaten, and ſhould bring hither 
to kill: but theſe thoughts ſtill were attended with 
this difficulty, that it was impoſlible to effe& this, 
without attacking a whole caravan of them, and kill- 
ing them all; and this was not only a very deſperate 
attempt, and might miſcarry ; but on the other hand, 
J had greatly ſcrupled the lawfulneſs of it to me, and 
my heart trembled at the thoughts of ſhedding ſo much 
blood, though it was for my deliverance: I need not 
repeat the arguments which occurred to me againſt 
this, they being the ſame mentioned before: But tho? 
T had other reaſons to offer now, viz. that thoſe men 
were enemies to my life, and would deyour me, if they 
could; that it was ſelf- preſer vation in the higheſt de- 
gree, to deliver myſelf from this death of a life, and 
was acting in my own defence as much as if they were 
actually aſſaulting me, and the like; I ſay, tho' theſe 
things argued for it, yet the thoughts of ſhedding hu- 
man blood for my deliverance, were very terrible to 
me, and ſuch as I could by no means reconcile myſelf 
to a great while, 

However, at laſt, after many ſecret diſputes with 
myſelf, and after great perplexities about ĩt (for all theſe 
arguments, one way and another, ſtruggled in my head 
a long time) the eager prevailing deſire of deliverance 
at OS maſtered all * rel. and I reſolved, if poſ- 
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ble to get one of theſe ſavages into my hands, colt 


what it would; My next thing then was to contrive 
how to do it; and this indeed was very difficult to re- 


ſolve on: But as I could pitch upon no probable means 


for it, ſo I reſolved to put myſelf upon the watch, to 
ſee them when they came on ſhore, and Jeave the reſt 
to the event, taking ſuch meaſures as the opportunity 
ſhould preſent, let it be what it would. 

Wich theſe reſolutions in my thoughts, I ſet myſelf 
upon the ſcout, as often as poſſible, and indeed ſo often 


till I was heartily tired of it; for it was above a year 


and an half that I waited, and for a great part of that 
time went out to the weſt end, and to the ſouth-weſt 
corner of the iſland, almoſt every day to ſee the Ca- 
noes, but none appeared: This was very diſcourag- 
ing, and began to trouble me much; though I cannot 
ſay that it did in this caſe as it had done ſome time be- 
fore that, viz. wear off the edge of my defire to the 
thing ; but the longer it ſeemed to be delayed, the 
more eager I was for it; In a word, I was not at firſt 
more careful io ſhun the ſight of thoſe ſavages, and a- 

void being ſeen by them, than I was now eager to be 
upon them. . 

Beſides, I fancied myſelf able to manage one, nay, 
two or three ſavages, if I had them, ſo as to make 
them entirely ſlaves to me, to do whatever I ſhould 
direct them, and to prevent their being able, at any 


time, to do me any hurt: It was a great while that I 


pleaſed myſelf with this affair, but nothing ſtill pre- 

ſented ; all my ſchemes and fancies came to nothing, 

for no 1 came near me for a great while. 
About a year and an half after J had entertained 
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theſe notions, and, by long muſing, had, as it were re. 
folved them all into nothing, for want of an occaſion 
to put them in execution, I was ſurpriſed one morn. 
ing early, with ſeeing no leſs than five Canoes all on 
ſhore together, on my ſide of the iſland, and the · peo. 
ple who belonged to them all landed, and out of my 

fight: The number of them broke all my fred 
for ſeeing ſo many, and knowing that they always 
came four, or ſix, or ſometimes more in a boat, I could 
not tell- what to think of it, or how to take my mea- 
ſures to attack twenty or thirty men ſingle-handed; ſo 
I lay ſtill in my caſtle, perplexed, and diſcomforted ; 
however, | put myſelf into the ſame poſture for an 
attack, that I had formerly provided, and was juſt rea- 
dy for action, if any thing had preſented : Having wai- 
ted a good while, liſtening to hear if they made any 
noiſe, at length being very impatient, I ſet my guns at 


the foot of my ladder, and clambered up to the top 


of the hill by my two ſtages, as uſual; ſtanding ſo 
however, that my head did not appear above the hill; 
ſo that they could not perceive me by any means: 
Here I obſerved, by the help of my perſpettive-glaſs, 
that they were no leſs than thirty in number, that they 
had a fire kindled, and that they had had meat dreſ- 
ſed; how they cooked it, that I know not, or what it 
was; but they were all dancing, in I know not how 
many barbarous geſtures and figures, their own way, 
round the fire. | 

| When I was thus looking on them, I perceived by 
my per ſpective two miſerable u reiches dragged from 
the boats, where, it ſeems, they were laid by, and were 
now brought cut for the ſlaughter; I perceived one 
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of them immediately fell, being knocked down, I ſup- 

ſe, with a club or wooden ſword, for that was their 
way ; and two or three others were at work immedi- 
ately, cutting him open for their cookery, while the 
other victim was left ſtanding by himſelf, till they 
ſhould be ready for him: In that very moment this 
poor wretch ſeeing himſelf a little at liberty, nature 
' inſpired him with hopes of life, and he ſtarted away 
from them, and ran with incredible ſwiftneſs along the 
ſands, directly towards me, I mean towards that part 
of the coaſt where my habitation was. 

I was dreadfully frighted (that 1 muſt acknowledge) 
when I perceived him to run my way ; and eſpecially 
when, as 1 thought, I ſaw him purſued by the whole 
body; and now I expected that part of my dream was 
coming to paſs, and that he would certainly take ſhel- 
ter in the grove; but I could nor depend by any means 
upon my dream for the reſt of it, viz that the other 
ſavages would not purſue him thither, and find him 
there: However, I kept my ſtation, and my ſpirits be» 
gan to recover, when I found that there were not a · 
bove three men that followed him; and ſtill more was 
J encouraged, when I found that he outſtript them ex- 
ccedingly in running, and gained ground of them, ſo 
that if he could but hold it out for half an hour, I 
ſaw eaſily he would fairly get away from them all. 

There was between them and my caſtle the creek 
which 1 meutioned often at the firſt part of my ſtory, 
when I landed my cargoes out of the ſhip; and this I 
knew, he muſt neceſſarily ſwim over, or the poor 
wretch would be taken there: But when the ſavage 
eſcaping came thither, he made nothing of it tho? the 
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tide was then up; but plunging in, ſwam through in 
about thirty ſtrokes, or thereabouts, landed, and ran 
on with exceeding ſtrength and ſwiftneſs ; when the 
three purſuers came to the creek, I found that two of 
them could ſwim, but the third could not, and that he 
ſtanding on the other fide, looked at the other, but 
went no farther, and ſoon after went ſoftly back again, 
which, as it happened, was very well for him in the 
main. | : | 

I obſerved that the two that ſwam, were yet more 
than twice as long ſwimming over the creek, than the 
fellow was that fled from them : It came now very 
warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed irreſiſtibly, that 
now was my time to get me a ſervant, and perhaps a 
companion or aſſiſtant, and that I was called plainly by 
providence to ſave this poor creature's life; I imme» 
. diately got down the ladders with all poſlible expediti- 
on, fetched my two guns, for they were both at the 
foot of the ladder, as I obſerved above; and getting 
up again with the ſame haſte to the top of the hill, I 
crofled towards the ſea; and, having a very ſhort cut, 
and all down hill, clapped myſelf in the way between 
the purſuers and the purſued, hollowing aloud to him 
that fled, who, Jooking back, was at firſt perhaps as 
much frighted at me as them; but I beckoned with 
my hand to him to come back, and in the mean time, 
] lowly advanced towards the two that followed; then 
ruſhing at once upon the foremoſt, I knocked him 
down with the ſtock of my piece ; I was loath to fire, 
becauſe I would not have the reſt hear ; though at the 
diſtance it would not have been eaſily heard; and be- 
ing out of the ſight of the ſmoke too, they would not 
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have eaſily known what to make of it. Having ** 
ked this fellow down, the other who purſued him ſtop- 
ped, as if he had been frightned, and I advanced apace 
towards him; but as I came nearer, I perceived pre- 
ſently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting to ſhoot 
at me; ſo I was then neceſſitated to ſhoot at him firſt, 
which I did, and killed him at the firſt ſhot. The poor 
ſavage who fled, but had ſtopped, though he ſaw both 
his enemies fallen and killed (as he thought) yet was 
ſo frighted with the fire and noiſe of my piece, that 
he ſtood ſtock ſtill, and neither came forward nor went 
backward, tho? he ſeemed rather inclined to fly (till, 
than to come on. I hollowed again to him, and made 
ſigns to him to come forward, which he eaſily under- 
ſtood, and came a little way, then ſtopped again, and 
then a little farther, and ſtopped again, and I could 
then perceive that he ſtood trembling, as if he had 
been taken priſoner, and had juſt been to be killed as 
his two enemies were. I beckoned him again to come 
to me, and gave him all the ſigns of encouragement I 
could think of ; and he came nearer and nearer, knee- 
ling down every ten or twelve ſteps, in token of ac- 
knowledgment for ſaving his life. I ſmiled at him, and 
looked pleaſantly, and beckoned to him to come ſtill 
nearer, At length he came cloſe to me, and then he 
kneeled down again, kiſſed the ground, and laid his 
head upon the ground, and taking me by the foot, ſer 
my foot upon his head : This, it ſeems, was in token 
of ſwearing to be my ſlave for ever. I took him up, 
and made much of him, and encouraged him all I could. 
But there was more work to do yet; for 1 perceived 
the ſayage, whom I knocked down, was not killed, but 
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Bonn with the blow, and began to come to himſelf, 
So I pointed to him, and ſhewed him the ſavage, that 
he was not dead, upon this he ſpoke ſome words to me, 
and tho? I could not underſtand them, yet I thought 
they were pleaſant to hear, for they were the firſt ſound 
of a man's voice that I had heard (my own excepted) 
for above five and twenty years: but there was no 
time for ſuch reflections now; the ſavage who waz 
knocked down, recovered himſelf ſo far as to fit upon 
the ground; and I perceived that my ſavage began to 
be afraid ; but when he ſaw that, I preſented my other 
piece at the man, as if I would ſhoot him; upon this 
my ſavage, for /o I call him now, made a motion to me 
to lend him my ſword, which hung naked in a belt by 
my ſide; ſo I did : He no ſooner had it, but he runs 
to his enemy, and at one blow cut off his head ſo cle- 
verly, no executioner in Germany could have done it 
ſooner or better; which I thought very ſtrange, for 
one; who, I had reaſon to believe, never ſaw a {word 
in his life before, except their own wooden {words; 
however, it ſeems, as I learned afterwards, they make 
their wooden ſwords ſo ſharp, ſo heavy, and the wood 
is ſo hard, that they will cut off heads even with them, 
ay, and arms, and that at one blow too, When he had 
done this, he comes laughing to me in ſign of tri- 
umph, and brought me the fword again, and with a- 
bundance of geſtures, which I did not underſtand, laid 
it down with the head of the ſavage . he had kill - 
ed. juſt before me. 
But that which aſtoniſhed him moſt was, to know 
how I had killed the other Indian fo far off; ſo poin- 


ting to him, he made ſigns to me to let him go to him: 
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So! bade him go, as well as I could; when he came 
to him, he ſtood like one amazed, looking at him; 
turned him firſt on one ſide, then on other ; looked 
at the wound the bullet had made, which it ſeeins was 
juſt in his breaſt, where it had made a hole, and no 
great quantity of blood had followed, but he had bled 
inwardly, for he was quite dead Then he took up 
his bow and arrows, and came back; ſo I turned to go 
away, and beckoned to him to follow me, making figns 
to him, that more might come after them. 

Upon this he ſigned to me, that he ſhould bury them 
with ſand, that they might not be ſeen by the reſt, if 
they followed; and ſo I made ſigns again to him to do 
ſo; he fell io work, and in an inſtant he had ſcraped 
an hole in the ſand with his hands, big enough to bu» 
ry the firſt in, and then dragged him into it, and 
covered him, and did ſo alſo by the other. I believe 
he had buried them both in a quarter of an hour; 
then calling him away, I carried him not to my caſtle, 
but quite away to my cave, on the further part of the 
iſland; fo I did not let my dream come to paſs in that 
part, vig. that he came into my grove for ſhelter. 
Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raiſins to 
eat, and a draught of water, which I found he was in- 
deed in great diſtreſs for, by his running; and hay» 


ing refreſhed him, I made ſigns for him to go lie down 
and fleep, pointing to a place where I had laid a great 


parcel of rice ſtraw, and a blanket upon it, which I 
uſed to ſleep upon myſelf ſometimes ; ſo the poor crea« 
ture lay down, and went to ſleep. 

He was a comely handſome fellow, perfectly well 
made, with ftrait long limbs, not too large, tall and well 
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. Haped, and, as I reckon, about 26 years of age, He 
had a very good countenance, not a ſierce and ſurly a. 
ſpect, but ſeemed to have ſomething very manly in his 
face, and yet he had all the ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs of 
an European | in his countenance too, eſpecially when 
be ſmiled : His hair was long and black, not curled 
like wool; his forehead very high, and large, and a 
great tary and ſparkling ſharpneſs in his eyes. The 
colour of his {kin was not quite black, but very tawny, 
and yet not of an ugly yellow nauſeous tawny, as the 
Braſiliant, Virginians, and other natives of America 
are, but of a bright kind of a dun olive colour, that 
had in jr ſomething very agreeable, tho? not very eaſy 
to deſcribe. His face was round and plump, his noſe 
ſmall, not flat like the Negroes, a very good mouth, 
thin lips, and his teeth fine, well-ſet, and white as ivo - 
ry: After he had ſlumbered, rather than flept, about 
an hour, he waked again, and comes out of the cave 
to me, for I had been milking my goats. which I had 
in the incloſure juſt by: When he eſpied me, he came 
running to me, laying himſelf down again upon the 
ground, with all the poſſible ſigns of an humble thank- 
ful diſpoſition, making many antic geſtures to ſhew it. 
At laſt he lays his head flat upon the ground, cloſe to 
my foot, and ſets my other foot upon his head, as he 
had done before; and after this, made all the ſigns to 
me of ſubjection, ſervitude and ſubmiſſion imaginable, 
to let me know how much he would ſerve me as long 
as he lived I underſtood him in many things, and let 
him know was very well pleaſed with him; in a little 
time I began to ſpeak to him, and teach him to ſpeak 
to me; and firſt, 1 made him know his name ſhould be 
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Friday, which was the day I ſaved his life ; and I call- 
ed him ſo for the memory of the time; I likewiſe 
taught him to ſay Ma/ter, and then let him know that 
was to be my name; I likewiſe taught him to ſay Yes 
and No, and to know the meaning of them; I gave him 
ſome milk in an earthen pot, and let him ſee me drink 
it before him, and ſop my bread in it; and L gave 
him a cake of bread to do the like, which he quickly 
complied with, and made ſigns that it was very good 
for him. 

I kept there with him all that night, but as ſoon as 
it was day, I beckoned him to come with me, and let 
him know I would give him ſome cloaths, at which he 
ſeemed very glad for he was ſtark naked: As we went 
by the place where he had buried the two men, he 
pointed exactly to the ſpot, and ſhewed me the marks 
that he had made to find them again, making ſigns to 
me that we ſhould dig them up again, and eat them 
at this I appeared very angry, expreſſed my abhor- 
rence of it, made as if | would yomit at the thoughts 
of it, and beckoned with my hand to him to come a- 
way, which he did immediately with great ſubmiſſion : 
I then led him up to the top of the hill to ſee if his e- 
nemies were gone, and-pulling out my glaſs, I looked, 
and ſaw plainly the place where they had been, but no 
appearance of them, or of their Canoes ; ſo that it was 
plain that they were gone, and had left their two com- 
rades behind them, without any ſearch after them. - 

But I was not content with this diſcovery, but hay- 
ing now more courage, and conſequently more curio- 
ſity, I took my man Friday with me, giving him the 
{word in his hand, with the bow and arrows at his 
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back, which T found he could uſe very dexterouſly, 
making him carry one gun for me, and I two for my. 
ſelf, and away we marched to the place where theſe 
creatures had been; for I had a mind now to get ſome 
fuller intelligence of them: When I came to the place 
my very blood ran chill in my veins, and my heart 
ſunk within me at the horror of the ſpectacle: Indeed 
it was a dreadful fight, at leaſt it was ſo to me, though 
Friday made nothing of it: The place was covered 
with human bones, the ground dyed with the blood, 
great pieces of fleth left here-and-there, half-caten, 
mangled, and ſcorched; and, in ſhort, all the tokens of 
the triumphant feaſt they had been making there, af- 
ter a victory over their enemies: I ſaw. three {kulls, 
five hands, and the bones of three or four legs and 
feet, and abundance of other parts of the bodies ; and 
Friday, by his ſigns, made me underſtand, that they 
brought over four priſoners to feaſt upon ; that three 
of them were eaten up, and that he, pointing to him- 
ſelf, was the fourth; that there had been a great bat- 
tle between them and their next king, whoſe ſubjetts, 
it ſeems, he had been one of, and that they had taken 
a great number of priſoners, all which were carried to 
ſeveral places by thoſe who had taken them in the 
flight, in order to feaſt upon them, as was done here 
by theſe wretches upon thoſe they brought hither. 

I cauſed Friday to gather all the ſkulls, fleſh, bones 
'and whatever remained and lay them together on an 
beap, and make a great fire upon it, and burn them 
all to aſhes: J found Friday had ſtill an hankering ſto- 
mach after ſome of the flelh, ard was till a canibal in 
his nature; but I diſcovered ſo much abhorrence at the 
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very thoughts of it, and at the leaſt appearance of it, 
thathe durſt not diſcover it; for I had, by ſome means, 
let him know, that I would kill him if he offered it. 

When we had done this, we came back to our caſtle, 
and there I fell to work for my man Friday; and firſt 
of all, I gave him a pair of linen drawers, which I had 
ont of the poor gunner's cheſt I mentioned, and which 
J found in the wreck; and which, with a little altera- 
tion, firted him very well ; then I made him a jerkin 
of goat's-ſkin, as well as my {kill would allow, and I 
was now grown a tolerable good taylor; and I gave 
him a cap, which I had made of a hare-ſkin, very con- 
venient, and faſhionable enough: and he was dreſſed, 
for the preſent, tolerably well, and mighty well was 
he pleaſed to ſee himſelf almoſt as well cloathed as his 
maſter: It is true, he went aukwardly in theſe things 
at firſt; wearing the drawers was very aukward to 
him, and the ſleeves of the waiſtcoat galled his ſhould- 
ers, and the inſide of his arms; but a little eaſing them, 
where he complained they hurt him, and uſing him- 
ſelf to them, at length he took to them very well. 

The next day after I came home to my hutch with 


him, I began to conſider where I ſhould lodge him; 


and that I might do well for him, and yet be perfe&ly 
eaſy myſelf, I made a little tent for him in the vacant 
place between my two fortifications, in the inſide of the 
laſt, and in the outſide of the firſt: and as there was 
a door or enterance there into my cave, I made a for- 
mal framed door-caſe, and a door to it of boards, and 
ſer it up in the paſſage, a little within the entrance; 
and cauſing the door to open on the inſide, I barred it 
up in the night, taking in my ladders too; fo that 
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Friday could no way come at me in the infide of my 
innermoſt wall, without making ſo much noiſe in get: 
ting over, that it muſt needs awaken me ; for my firſt 
wall had now a complete roof over it of long poles, 
covering all my tent, and leaning up to a ſide of the hill, 
Which was again laid crols, with ſmall ſticks inſtead of 
laths, and then thatch'd over a great thickneſs with 
the rice- ſtraw, which was ſtrong like reeds; and at 
the hole or place which was left to go in or out by the 
ladder, I had placed a kind of trap-door, which if it 
had been attempted on the outſide, would not have o. 
pened at all, but would have fallen down, and made a 
great noiſe; and as to weapons, I took them all in to 
my ſide every night. 

But I needed none of all this precaution ; for never 
man had a more faithful, loving, ſincere ſervant than 
Friday was to me; without paſſions, ſullenneſs, or de- 
ſigns; prefectly obliged and engaged; his very affecti- 
ons were tied to me, like thoſe of a child to a father; 
and I dare ſay, he would have facrificed his life 
for the ſaving mine, upon any occaſion whatſoever : 
the many teſtimonies he gave me of this, put it out 
of doubt; and ſoon convinced me, that I needed to uſe 
no precautions as to my ſafety on his account. 

This frequently gave me occaſion to obſerve and 
that with wonder, that, however it had pleaſed God 
in bis providence, and in the government of the works 
of his hands, to tae from ſo great part of the world | 
of his creatures, the beſt uſes to which their faculties, 
and the powers of their ſouls, are adapted; yet that 
he has beſtowed upon them the ſame powers, the ſame 
reaſon, the ſame affections, the ſame ſentiments of kind- 
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neſs and obligation, the ſame paſſions and reſentments of 
wrongs, the ſame ſenſe of gratitude, ſincerity, fidelity, 
and all the capacities of doing good, and receiving good, 
that he has given to us; and that when he pleaſes to 
offer them occaſions of exerting theſe, they are as rea- 
dy, nay, more ready to apply them to the right uſes 
for which they were beſtow'd, than we are. And this 
made me very melancholy ſometimes, in reflecting, as 
the ſeveral occaſions preſented, how mean an uſe we 
make of all theſe, even though we have theſe powers en- 
lighten'd by the great lamp of inſtruction, the ſpirit of 
God, and by the knowledge of his word, added to our 
underſtanding; and why it has pleaſed God to hide the 
like ſaying knowledge from ſo many millions of ſouls, 
who, if I might judge by this poor ſavage, would make 
a much better uſe of it than we did, 

From hence I ſometimes was led too far to invade the 
ſovereignty of providence; and, as it were, arraign the 


juſtice of ſo arbitrary a diſpoſition of things, that ſhould 


hide that'light from ſome, and reveal it to others, and 
yet expect a like duty from both: But I ſhut it up, and 
check'd my thoughts with this concluſion : Fir/?, That 
we do not know by what light and law theſe ſhould 
be condemn'd; but that, as God was neceſſarily, and by 
the nature of his being, infinitely holy and juſt, ſo it 
could not be, but that if theſe creatures were a!l ſen- 
renced to abſence from himſelf, it was on account of 

ſinning againſt that light, which, as the ſcripture ſays, 
was a law to themſelves, and by ſuch rules as their 
conſciences would acknowledge to be juſt, though the 
ſoundation was not diſcover'd to us: And, /econdly, 
That ſtill, as we are all the clay in the hand of the potter, 
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no _ could ſay to him, Why haſt thou form'd me 
thus? 

But to return to my new companion: I was greatly 
delighted with him, and made it my buſineſs to teach 
him every thing that was proper to make him uſeful, 
handy, and helpful; but eſpecially to make him ſpeak, 
and underſtand me when I ſpake ; and he was the apteſt 
ſcholar that ever was; and particularly was ſo merry, 
fo conſtantly diligent, and ſo pleas'd when he could but 
underſtand me, or make me underſtand him, that it 
was very pleaſant to me to talk to him; and now my 
life began to be ſo eaſy, that I began to ſay to myſelf, 
that could I but have been ſafe from more ſavages I car'd 
not if I was never to remove from the place while I 
hv'd. ö 

After I had been two or three days return'd to my 
caſtle, I thought, that, in order to bring Friday off from 
his horrid way of feeding, and from the reliſh of a Ca. 
nibal's ſtomach, I ought to let him taſte other fleſh ; ſ@ 
J took him out with me one morning to the woods: I 
went, indeed, intending to kill a kid out of my own 
flock, and bring it home and dreſs it: But as I was go. 
ing, I ſaw a ſhe-goat lying down in the ſhade, and two 


young kids fitting by her: 1 catched hold of Frida, 


- hold, ſaid I, ſtand (till ; and made ſigus to him not to ſtir; 
immediately I preſented my piece, ſhot and kill'd one 
of the kids. The poor creature, who had at a diſtance 
indeed, ſeen me kill the ſavage, his enemy, but did not 
know, or could imagine, how it was done, was ſenſibly 
furpris'd, trembled and ſhook, and look'd ſo amaz'd, 
that I thought he would have ſunk down: He did not 
ſee the kid I had ſhot at, or perceive I had kill'd it, 
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but ripp'd up his waiſtcoat to feel if he was not wound- 


ed; and, as 1 found, preſently thought I was reſfolv'd. 


to kill him; for he came and kneel'd down to me, and, 
embracing my knees, ſaid a great many things I did not 
underſtand, but I could eaſily ſee, that his meaning was 
to pray me not to kill him. 

I ſoon found a way to convince him, that I would 
do him no harm; and taking him up by the hand, laugh'd 
at him, and, pointing to the kid which 1 had kild, beck · 
on'd to him to run and fetch it, which he did ; and 
while he was wondering and looking to ſee how the 
creature was kill'd, I loaded my gun again, and by-and- 
by I faw a great fowl, like an hawk, fit upon a tree 
within ſhot; ſo, to let Friday underſtand a little what 
I would do, I call'd him to me again, pointing at the 
fowl, which was indeed a parrot, tho* I thought it had 
been an hawk; I ſay, pointing to the parrot, and to 
my gun, and to the ground under the parrot, to let 


him ſee I would make him fall, I made him underſtand ' 


that I would ſhoot and kill that bird; accordingly I fir'd, 
and bid him look, and immediately he ſaw the parrot 
fall: He ſtood like one frighted again, notwithſtand- 
ing all that I had ſaid to him; and I found he was the 
more amazed, becauſe he did not ſee me put any thing 
into the gun; but thought there muſt be ſome won- 
derful fund of death and deſtruction in that thing, able 
to kill man, beaſt, bird, or any thing near or far off; 
for the aſtoniſhment this created in him, was ſuch, as 
eould not wear off for a long time; and I believe, if I 
would have let him, he would have worſhipp'd me and 
my gun: As for the gun itſelf, he would not fo much 


as touch it for ſeveral days after; but would ſpeak to it, 
| 2 
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| and talk to it, as if it had anſwer'd him, when he wy | 
by himſelf; which, as I afterwards learn'd of him, was 
to deſire it not to kill him. 
Well: after his aſtoniſhment was a little over at this, 
I pointed to him to run and fetch the bird I had ſhor, 
which he did, but ſtaid ſome time; for the parrot, not 
being quite dead, was flutter'd a good way off from the 
place where ſhe fell; however he found her, took her 
up, and brought her to me; and, as I had perceiy'd his 
Ignorance about the gun before, I took this advantage 
to charge the gun again, and not let him fee me do it, 
that I might be ready for any other mark that might 
preſent; but nothing more offer'd at that time; fo 1 
brought home the kid; and the ſame evening I took 
the ſkin off, and cut it out as well as I could, and har- 
ing a pot for that purpoſe, I boil'd or ftew'd fome of 
the fleſh, and made ſome very good broth; after I had 
begun to eat ſome, I gave ſome to my man, who ſeem'd | 
very glad of it, and lik'd it very well; but that which 
was ſtrangeſt to him, was, to ſee me eat ſalt with it, | 
He made a ſign to me, that ſalt was not good to eat, 
and putting a little into his own mouth, he ſeemed to 
nauſeate it, and would ſpit and ſputter at it, waſhing 
his mouth with freſh water after it; on the other hand 
I took ſome meat in my mouth without ſalt, and I pre- 
| tended to ſpit and ſputter for want of ſalt, as faſt as be 
had done at the ſalt; but it would not do, he would ne- 
ver care for ſalt with meat, or in his broth; at leaſt, 
not a great while, and then but a very little, 
Having thus fed him with boil'd meat and broth, ! 
was reſoly'd to feaſt him the next day with roaiting a 
piece of the kid; this I did by hanging it before the 
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fire in a ſtring, as I had ſeen many people do'in Eng- 
land, ſetting two poles up, one on each ſide the fire and 
one croſs on the top, and tying of the ſtring to the 
croſs ſtick, letting the meat turn continually : This 
Friday admir'd very much; but when he came to taſte 
the fleſh, he took ſo many ways to tell me how well he 
lik'd it, that 1 could not but underſtand him: And at 
laſt he told me he would never eat man's fleſh any more 
which I was very glad to hear. 

The next day I ſet him to work to beating ſome corn 


out, and ſifting it in the manner I uſed to do, as I ob- 


ſerv'd before; and he ſoon underſtood how to do it as 
well as I, eſpecially after he had ſeen what the mean- 
ing of it was, and that it was to make bread of; for af- 
ter that I let him ſee me make my bread, and bake it 
too; and in a little time Friday was able to do all the 
work for me, as well as I could do it myſelf. 

I began now to conſider, that having two mouths to 
feed inſtead of one, I muſt provide more ground for 
my harveſt, and plant a larger quantity of corn, than 
I us'd to do; fo I mark*d out a larger piece of land, 


and began the fence in the ſame manner as before, in 


which Friday not only work'd very willingly, and very 
hard, but did it very chearfully ; and I told him what 
it was for, that it was for corn for to make more bread, 
becauſe he was now with me, and that I might have 
enough for him and myſelf too: He appeared very ſen- 
ſible of that part, and let me know, that he thought I 
had much more labour upon me on his account, than 
I had for myſelf, and that he would work the harder 
for me, if I would tell him what to do. 

This was the mn year of all the life I led in 
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this place: Friday began to talk pretty well, and un. 
derſtand the names of almoſt every thing I had occa. 
ſion to call for, and of every place I had to ſend him to, 
and talk a great deal to me; ſo that, in ſhort, I began 
now to have ſome uſe for my tongue again, which in- 
deed I had very little gccaſion for before; that is t 

Jay, about ſpeech: Beſides the pleaſure of talking to 
bim, I had a ſingular ſatisfaction in the fellow himſelf, 
his ſimple unfeigned honeſty appear'd to me more and 
more every day, and I began really to love the crea- 
ture; and on his fide, 1 believe he lov'd me more than 
it was poſſible for him ever to love any thing before. 
J had a mind once to try if he had any hankering 
inclination to his own country again; and having learn'd 
him Engliſb ſo well, that he could anſwer me almoſt any 
queſtions; I aſk'd him, whether the nation that he be- 
long'd to never conquer'd in battle. At which he ſmil'4 
and ſaid, yes, yes, we always fight the better; that is, 
he meant, always get the better in fight, and ſo we be- 
ganthe following diſcourſe. You always fight the bei- 
ter ! ſaid I: Howcame * to be taken priſoner then, 
Friday? 
Friday. My nation * much for all that. 1 

Maſter. How beat; if your nation beat them, how 2 
came you to be taken? 

Friday. They more than my nation in the place where 
me was; they take one, two, three, and me: My nation 
ever beat them in the yonder place, where me no was; 
there my nation take one, two, great thouſand, 

Maſter. But why did pot your fide recover you 
from the hands of your enemies then ? 

Friday, They run one, two, three, and me, and make 
go in the Cance; my nation have no Canoe that time. 


( a 3 
Maſter. Well, Friday, and what does your nation 
do with the men they take? Do they carry them a- 
way, and eat them as theſe did? 
Friday. Yes, my nation eat mans too, eat all up; 

Maſter. Where do they carry them ? 

Friday. Go to other place where they think, 

Maſter. Do they come hither ? (place. 

Friday. Yes, yes, they come hither ; come other elſe 
_ Maſter. Have you been here with them? 

Friday. Les, I been here Points to the N. W. Side of 
the Iſland, which, it ſeems, was their Side.] 

By this I underſtood, that my man Friday had for- 
merly been among the ſavages, who uſed to come on 
ſhore on the farther part of the iſland, on the ſaid man- 
eating occaſions that he was now brought for; and ſome 
time after, when J took the courage to carry him to 
that ſide, being the ſame I formerly mention'd, he pre- 
ſently knew the place, and told me, he was there once 
when they eat up twenty men, two women, and one 
child: He could not tell twenty in Eng/i/o, but he 
number'd them by laying ſo many ſtones in a row, and 
pointing to me to tell them over. 

I have told this paſſage, becauſe it introduces what 
follows ; that after I had this: diſcourſe with him, 
J aſk'd him, how far it was from our iſland to the 
ſhore, and whether the Canes were not often loſt 
He told me there was no danger, no Canoes ever loſt: 
but that after a little way out to ſea, there was a cur- 
rent, and a wind always one way in the morning, the 
other in the afternoon, 
This I underſtand to be no more 4 the ſets of the 
M 4 
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tide, as going out, or coming in; but J afterwards un- 
der ſtood it was occaſion'd by the great draught and 
reflux of the mighty river Oroonoque ; in the mouth of 
which river, as I thought afterwards, our iſland lay; 
and that this land, which I perceived to the W. and 
N. W was the great iſland Trinidad, on the north 
point of the mouth of the river: 1 aſkd Friday a thou- 
ſand queſtions about the country, the inhabitants, the 
ſea, the coaſt, and what nations were near : he told 
me all he knew, with the greateſt openneſs imaginable: 
I aſk'd him the names of the feveral nations of his 
ſort of people, but could get no other name than Carib; 
from whence I eaſily underſtood, that theſe were the 
Caribbees, which our maps place on that part of Ame- 
rica which reaches from the mouth of the river Oro- 
noque to Guiana, and onwards to St. Martha: He 
told me, that upa great way beyond the moon, that was 
beyond the fetting of the moon, which muſt be W. from 
their country, there dwelt white-bearded men, like 
me, and pointed to my great whiſkers, which I men- 
tion'd before; and that they had killd much mans, 
that was his word: By all which I underſtood he meant 
the Spaniards, whoſe cruelties in America had been 
ſpread over the whole countries, and were remember'd 
by all the nations from father to ſon, 

1 inquired if he could tell me how I might come from 
this iſland, and get among thoſe white men ; he told 
me, Yes, yes, I might go in two Canoe; I could not 
underſtand what he meant by two Canoe ; ; till at laſt, 
with great difliculty, I found he meant, that it muſt 
be in a large great boat, as big as two Canoes. 


This part of Friday's diſcourſe began to reliſh with 
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me very well ; and from this time I entertained ſome 
hopes, that one time or other I might find an opportu- 
pity to make my eſcape from this place, and that this 
poor ſavage might be a means to help me to do it. 

During the long time that Friday had now been 
with me, and that he began to ſpeak to me, and un- 
derſtand me, I was not wanting to lay a foundation of 
religious knowledge in his mind; particularly, I aſk'd - 
him one time, who made him? The poor creature did 
not underſtand me at all, but thought I had aſk*d who 
was his father : But I took it by another handle, and 
aſk'd him, who made the ſea, the ground he walk'd 
on, and the hills and woods? He told me, it was one 
| old Benamuckee that liv'd beyond all: He could de- 
| {cribe nothing of this great perſon, but that he was very 

old; much older, he ſaid, than the ſea or the land, than 
the moon or the ſtars: I aſk'd him then, if this old 
perſon had made all things, why did not all things wor- 
ſhip him? He look'd very grave, and with a perfect 
look of innocence, ſaid, All things ſaid O to him: 1 
ak'd him, if the people who die in his country, went 
away any where: He ſaid, yes, they all went to Be- 
namuckee ; Then I aſked him, whether thoſe they eat 
up went thither too? He ſaid, yes. 

From theſe things I began to inſtru@ him in the 
knowledge of the true God. I told him, that the great 
maker of all things liv'd there, pointing up towards hea- 
ven: That he governs the world by the ſame power 
and providence by which he made it : that he was om- 
nipotent, could do every thing for us; give every thing 
to us, take every thing from us; and thus, by degrees, 
I open'd his eyes : He liſten'd with great attention, 
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and receiv'd with pleaſure the notion of 7eſus Chi 
being ſent to redeem us, and of the manner of making 
our prayers to God, and his being able to hears us, e. 
ven in heaven: He told me one day, that if our God 
could hear us up beyond the ſun, he muſt needs be x 
greater God than their Benamuckee, who liv'd but a 
little way off, and yet could not hear, till they went 
up to the great mountains where he dwelt, to ſpeak 
to him, I aſk'd him, if ever he went thither to ſpeak 
to him? He ſaid, no, they never went that were young 
men; none went thither but the old men; whom he 
call'd their Oowokatee, that is, as I made him explain 
It to me, their religious, or clergy ; and that they went 
to ſay O (fo he call'd ſaying prayers) and then came 
back, and told them what Benamuckee ſaid ; By this 
I obſerv'd, that there is Prieſtcraſt even amongſt the 
molt blinded ignorant pagans in the world; and the 
policy of making a ſecret of religion, in order to preſerye 
the veneration of the people to the clergy, is not only 
to be found in the Roman but perhaps in all religions 
in the world, even among the moſt brutiſh and barba- 
rous ſavages. | 

I endeavour'd to clear up this fraud to my man Fri- 
day; and told him, that the pretence of their old men 
going up tothe mountains to ſay O to their God Bena- 
muckee, was a cheat; and their bringing word from 
thence what he ſaid, was much more ſo ; that if they 
met with any anſwer, or ſpoke with any one there, it 
mult be with an evil ſpirit: And then I enter'd into a 
long diſcourſe with him about the devil, the original of 
him, his rebellion againſt God, his enmity to man, the 
reaſon of it, his ſetting himſelf up in the dark parts of 
the world to be worſhipp'd inſtead of God, andas God, 
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and the many ſtratagems he made uſe of, to delude 
mankind to their ruin; how he had a ſecret acceſs to 
our paſſions, and to our affections, to adapt his ſnares 
ſo to our inclinations, as to cauſe us even to be our 
own tempters, and to run upon our own deſtruction by 
our own choice, 

I found it was not ſo eafy to imprint right notions in 
his mind about the devil, as it was about the being of 
a God: nature aſſiſted all my arguments to evidence 
to him even the neceſſity of a great firſt cauſe, and 
over-ruling governing power, a ſecret directing pro- 
vidence, and of the equity and juſtice of paying homage 
to him that made us, and the like: but there appeared 
nothing of all this in the notion of an evil ſpirit, of his 
original, his being, his nature, and above all, of his in- 
clination to do evil, and to draw us in to do ſo too: and 
the poor creature puzzled me once in ſuch a manner, 
by a queſtion merely natural and innocent, that T 
ſcarce knew what to ſay to him. I had been talking a 
great deal to him of the power of God, his omnipo- 
tence, his dreadful averſion to fin, his being a conſum- 
ing fire to the workers of iniquity ; how, as he had 
made us all, he could deſtroy us, and all the world, 
in a moment; and he liſtened with great . to 
me all the while. 

After this. I had been telling him how tho devil 
was God's enemy in the hearts of men, and uſed all 
his malice and {kill to defeat the good deſigns of pro- 
vidence- and to ruin the kingdom of Chriſt in the 
world, and the like: Well, fays Friday, but you ſay, 
God is ſo ſtrong, ſo great, is he not much ſtrong, much, 
might, as the devil? Yes, yes, ſaid I, Friday: God is. 
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ſtronger than the devil, God is above the devil, and 
therefore we pray to God to tread him under oy; 
feet, and enable us to reſiſt his temptations, and quench 
his fiery darts. But, ſays he again, if God much 
* ſtrong, much might, as the devil. why God not kill 
* the devil, ſo make him no more wicked?” 

I was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at this queſtion, and after 
all, though I was now an old man. yet I was but x 
young doctor, and ill enough qualified for a caſuiſt, 
or a ſolver of difficulties: And at firſt, I could not 
tell what to ſay ; ſo I pretended not to hear him, and 
aſked him what he ſaid; But he was too earneſt for 
an anſwer to forget his queſtion; ſo that he repeated 
it in the very ſame broken words, as above. By this 
time I bad recovered myſelf a little, and I ſaid, © God 
« will at laſt puniſh him ſeverely, he is reſerved for the 
judgment, and is to be caſt into the bottomlels pit, to 
* dwell witheverlaſting fire: this did not ſatisfy Friday; 
but he returns upon me, repeating my words, * reſerye 
at laſt, me no underſtand: but why not kill the de- 
vil now, not kill great ago?? You may as well aſk 


me, ſaid I, why God does not kill you and me, when 


we do wicked things here that offend him: we are 
preſeryed to repent and be pardoned. He mules a 
while at this; Well. well, ſays he, mighty affectionate- 
Iy, that well, ſo you, 1, devil, all wicked, all preſerve, 
repent, God pardon all: here I was run down again by 
him to the laſt degree, and it was a teſtimony to me, 
how the mere notions of nature, though they will 
guide reaſonable creatures to the knowledge of a God, 
and of a worſhip or homage due to the ſupreme being 
of God, as the conſequence of our nature; yet no- 
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thing but divine revelation can form the knowledge of 
eſus Chriſt, and of a redemption purchaſed for us; of 
a mediator of a new covenant ; and of an interceſſor at 
the footſtool of God's throne, I ſay, nothing but a re- 
velation from heaven can form theſe in the ſoul; and 
that therefore the goſpel of our Lord and Saviour 


Zeſus Chriſt, 1 mean the word of God, and the ſpirit 


of God, promiſed for the guide and ſanctifier of his 
people, are the abſolutely neceſſary inſtructors of the 


ſouls of men in the ſaving knowledge of God, and the 
means of ſalvation. | 

I therefore diverted the preſent diſcourſe between 
me and my man, riſing up haſtily, as upon ſome ſudden 


- occaſion of going out; then ſending him for ſomething 


a great way off, I ſeriouſly prayed to God, that. he 
would enable me to inſtru ſavingly this poor ſavage, 
aſſiſting by his ſpirit the heart of the poor ignorant 
creature to receive the light of the knowledge of God 
in Chri/t, reconciling him to himſelf, and would guide 
me to ſpeak ſo to him from the word of God, as his 
conſcience might be convinced, his eyes opened, and 
his ſoul ſaved: when he came again to me, I entered 


into a long diſcourſe with bim upon the ſubject of the 


redemption of man by the ſaviour of the world, and 
of the doctrine of the goſpel preached from heaven, 
viz, of repentance towards God, and faith in our bleſ- 
ſed Lord Feſus : I then explained to him, as well as I 


could. why our bleſſed redeemer took not on him the 


nature of angels, but the ſeed of Abrabam, and how 
for that reaſon the fallen angels had no ſhare in the 


redemption ; that he came only to the loſt ſheep of the 
houſe of //rael, and the like. | 
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1 had, God knows, more ſincerity than knowledge, 
in all the methods I took for this poor creature's in- 
ſtruction; and muſt acknowledge, whag I believe all 
that act upon the ſame principle will find, that in laying 
things open to him, I really informed and inſtructed 
myſelf in many things that either I did not know, or 
had not fully conſidered before; but which occurred 
naturally to my mind, upon my ſearching into them, 
for the information of this poor ſavage; and I had 


more affection in my inquiry after things upon this oc- . 


caſion, than ever I felt before; ſo that whether this 
poor wild wretch was the better for me or no, I had 
great reaſon to be thankful, that ever he came to me: 
my grief ſat lighter upon me, my habitation grew com- 
fortable to me beyond meaſure; and when I reflected, 
that in this ſolitary life which I had been confined to, 
I had not only been moved myſelf to look up to heaven, 
and to ſeek to the hand that brought me thither, but 
was now to be made an inſtrument, under providence, 
to ſave the life, and, for aught I know, the ſoul, of a 
poor ſavage, and bring him to the true knowledge of 
religion, and of the chriſtian doctrine, that he might 
know Chriſt Jeſus, to know whom is life eternal; 1. 
ſay, when I reflected upon all theſe things, a ſecret 
joy ran thro' every part of my ſoul, and I frequently 
rejoiced, that ever I was brought ta this place, which 
I had often thought the moſt dreadful of all aſllicti- 
ons, that could poſſibly have befallen me. 

In this thankful frame I continued all the remain- 
der of my time, and the converſation which employed 
the hours between Friday and me was ſuch, as made 
the three years which we lived there W per ſect- 
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y and completely happy» if any ſuch thing as complete 
happineſs can be found in a ſublunary ſtate: the ſas 
rage was now a good chriſtian, a much better than I; 
though I have reaſon to hope, and bleſs God for it, 
that we were equally penitent, and comforted reſtor- 
ed penitents: we had here the word of God to read, 
and no farther off from his ſpirit to inſtruct, than if 
we had been in England. 

] always applied myſelf to reading the ſcripture, and 
to let him know, as well as I could, the meaning of 
what I read ; and he again, by his ſerious inquiries 
and queſtions, made me, as I faid before, a much bet- 
ter ſcholar in the ſcripture-knowledge, than I ſhould 
ever have been by my own mere private reading: An- 
other thing I cannot refrain from abferving here alſo 
from experience, in this retired part of my life; viz. 
how infinite and inexpreſſible a bleſſing it is, that the 
knowledge of God, and of the doctrine of falyation by 
Jeſus Chriſt, is ſo plainly laid down in the word of 
God, ſo eaſy to be received and underſtood, that as the 
bare reading the fcripture made me capable of under- 
ſtanding enough of my duty to carry me directly on to 
the great work of ſincere repentance of my fins, and 
laying hold of a ſaviour for life and ſalvation, to a ſta- 
ted reformation in practice, and obedience to all God's 
commands, and this without any teacher or inſtructor 
(I mean, human) ſo the ſame plain inſtruction ſufficient. 
ly ſerved to the enlightening this ſavage creature, and 
bringing him to be ſuch a chriſtian, as J have known 
few equal to him in my life. 


As to the diſputes, wranglings, ſtrife, and contenti- 


on which has happened in the world about religion, 
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whether niceties in doctrines, or ſchemes of churck 
government, they were all perfectly uſeleſs to us, ay, 
for aught I can yet ſee, they have to all the reſt in the 
world: We had the ſure guide to heaven, viz, the 
word of God; and we had. bleſſed be God, comforta- 
ble views of the ſpirit of God, teaching and inſtruc. 
ting us by his word, leading us into all truth, and mak: 
ing us both willing and obedient to the inſtruction of 
his word; and I cannot ſee the leaſt uſe that the great. 
eſt knowledge of the diſ puted points in religion, which 
have made ſuch confuſions in the world, would have 
been to us, if we could have obtained it: But ! mult 
go on with the hiſtorical part of things, and take e. 
very part in its order, 

After Friday and I became more intimately acquaint- 
ted, and that he could underſtand almoſt all J ſaid to 
him, and ſpeak fluently, though in broken Engliſb, to 
me; 1 acquainted him with my own ſtory, or at leaſt 
ſo much of it as related to my coming into the place, 
how I had lived there, and how long: I let him into 
the myſtery (for ſuch it was to him) of gunpowder 
and bullets, and taught him how to ſhoot: 1 gave him 
a knife, which he was wonderfully delighted with, and 
I made him a belt with a frog hanging to it, ſuch as in 
England we wear hangers in; and in the frog, inſtead 
of an hanger, I gave him an hatchet, which was not 
only as good a weapon in ſome caſes, but much more 
uſeful upon many occaſions, 

I deſcribed to him the countries of Europe, and par- 
ticularly England, which I came from; how we lived, 
how we worſhipped God, how we beha ved to one an- 


other, and how we traded in ſhips to all the parts of 
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the world: J gave him an account of the wreck which 
J had been on board of, and ſhew'd him, as near as I 
could, the place where ſhe lay; but ſhe was all beaten 
in pieces long before, and quite gone. 

I ſhew'd him the ruins of our boat, which we loſt 
when we eſcap'd, and which I could not ſtir with my 
whole ſtrength then, but was now fallen almoſt all to 
pieces: upon ſeeing this boat, Friday ſtood muſing a 
great while, and ſaid nothing; I aſk'd him what it 
was he ſtudied upon? at laſt, ſays he, Me /ee ſuch boat 
like come to place at my nation, 

I did not underſtand him a good while; but at laſt, 
when I had examined further into it, I underſtood by 
him, that a boat, ſuch as that had been, came on ſhore 
upon the country where he liv*d; that is, as he explain'd 
it, was driven thither by ſtreſs of weather : I preſently 
imagin'd, that ſome European ſhip mult have been caſt 
away upon their coaſt, and the boat might get looſe, 
and drive aſhore; but was ſo dull, that I never once 
thought of men making eſcape from a wreck thither, 
much leſs whence they might come; ſo I only inquired 
after a deſcription of the boat. , | 

Friday deſcribed the boat to me well enough; but 
brought me better to underſtand him, when he added, 
with ſome warmth; Ve /ave thewhite mans from drown: 
then I preſently aſk'd him, if there were any white mans, 
as he called them, in the boat: Tes, he ſaid, the boat 
full of white mans: I aſk'd him, how many? He told 
upon his fingers ſeyenteen ; I ask'd him then, what be- 
came of them? He told me, They live, they dwell at 
my nation. 

This put new thoughts into my head again; for I 
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preſently imagined,that theſe might be the men belong. 
ing to the ſhip that was caſt away in ſight of my and, 
as I now call it; and who, after the ſhip was ſtruck on 
the rock, and they ſaw her inevitably loſt, had ſaved 
themſelves in their boat, and were landed upon that 
wild ſhore among the ſavages, 

. Upon this I inquired of him more critically, what wa 
become of them; he aſſur'd we they liv'd ſtill there, 
that they had been there about four years, that theſa. 
vages let them alone, and gave them victuals to liye: 
1 ask'd him, how it came to paſs they did not kill them, 
and eat them? He ſaid, No, they make brother with 
them; that is, as I underſtand him, a truce : and then 
he added, T hey eat no mans but when make the war 

fight : That is to ſay, they never eat any men, but ſuch 
as come to fight with them, and are taken in battle, 

It was after this, ſome conſiderable time, that being 
on the top of the hill, at the eaſt-ſide of the iſland, 
from whence, as I have ſaid, I had in a clear day dif- 
cover'd the main or continent of America; Friday, the 
weather being very ſerene, looks very earneſtly towards 
the main land: and in a kind of ſurpriſe falls a jumping 
and dancing» and calls out to me, for I was at ſome 


diſtance from him: I ask'd him what was the matter? 


0 Joy? ſays he, O glad ! There yes my country, there my 
nation ! 

I obſerv'd an extraordinary ſenſe of pleaſure appear- 
ed in his face, and his eyes ſparkled, and his counte- 
nance diſcover'd a ſtrange eagerneſs, as if he had a 
mind to be in his own country again; and this obſer- 
vation of mine put a great many thoughts into me, 

which made me at firſt not ſo eaſy about my new mai 
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Friday, as 1 was before; and I made no doubt, but that 


if Friday could get back to his own nation again, he 
would not only forget all his religion, but all his obli- 
gations to me; and would be forward enough to give 
his countrymen an account of me and come back per- 
haps, with an hundred or two of then. and make a 
feaſt upon me, at which he might be as merry as he 
uſed to be with thoſe of his enemies, when they were 
taken in war. | | 
But I wrong'd the poor honeſt creature very much 
for which I was very ſorry afterwards : however, as 
my jealouſy increaſed, and held me ſome weeks, I was 
a little more circumſpect, and not ſo familiar and kind 
to him as before; in which I was certainly in the wrong 
too, the honeſt grateful creature having no thought a- 
bout it. but what conſiſted of the beſt principles, both 
as a religious chriſtian, and as a grateful friend, as ap- 
peared afterwards to my full ſatisfaction. 

Whilſt my jealouſy of him laſted, you may be ſure 
I was every day .pumping him to ſee if he would 
diſcoyer any of the new thoughts, which I ſuſpected 
were in him; but I found every thing he ſaid was ho- 
neſt, and ſo innocent, that I could find nothing to nou- 
riſh my ſuſpicion; and, in ſpite of all my uneaſineſs, he 
made me at laſt intirely his own again; nor did he in 
the leaſt perceive, that I was uneaſy; and therefore I 
could not ſuſpect him of deceit. 

One day, walking up the ſame hill, but the weather 
being hazy at the ſea, ſo that we could not ſee the con- 
tinent, I called to him, and ſaid, Friday, do not you 
wiſh yourſelf in your own country, your own nation? 
Tes, he ſaid, I be much O glad to be at my own nation. 

N 2 
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What would you do there? ſaid I: would you turg 
wild again, eat mans fleſh again, and be a ſavage as you 
were before? He look'd full of concern, and ſhaking 
his head, ſaid, No, no, Friday tell them to live good, tell 
them to pray God, tell them to eat corn-bread, cattle 
fleſh, milk, no eat man again. Why then, ſaid I to him, 
they will kill you: he look'd grave at that, and then 
faid, No, they no kill me, they willingly love learn: he 
meant by this, they would be willing to learn : he ad- 
ded, they learn'd much of the bearded mans that came 
in the boat: then I aſk'd him, it he would go back to 
them? He ſmil'd at that, and told me he could not 
ſwim ſo far: I told him I would make a Canoe for him: 
he told me he would go, if 1 would go with him. I 
go! ſaid I, why they will eat me if I come there: 
No, no, ſays he, me make them no eat you, me mate them 
much love you: He *aeant he would tell them how I 
had kill'd his enemies and ſa v'd his life, and ſo he would 
make them love me: then he told me as well as he could 
how kind they were to ſeventeen white men, or bear- 
ded men, as he call'd them, who came on ſhore i in di- 
ſtreſs, | 

From this time, I confefs, I had a mind to venture 
over, and ſee if I could poflibly join with theſe bearded 
men, who, I made no doubt, were Spaniards or Portu- 
gueſe; not doubting but, if I could, we might find ſome 
method to eſcape from thence, being upon the conti- 
nent, and a good company together, better than I could 
from an iſland forty miles off the ſhore and alone with 
out help: ſo, after ſome days, I took Friday to work 
again, by way of diſcourſe; and told him, I would 
give him a boat to go back to his own nation; and 
accordipgly I carried him to my frigate, which lay on 
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the other ſide of the iſland; and having clear'd it of 
water (for Ialways kept it ſunk in the water) I brought 
it out, ſhew'd it him, and we both went into it. 

I found he was a moſt dextrous fellow at managing 
it, would make it go almoſt as ſwift and faſt again as I 
could; ſo when he was in, I ſaid to him, well, now 
Friday, ſhall we go to your nation? He look'd very 
dull at my ſaying fo, which» it ſeems, was becauſe he 
thought the boat too ſmall to go ſo far: I told him then 
I had a bigger ; ſo the next day, I went totheplace 
where the firſt boat lay which I had made, but which 
I could not get into the water; he ſaid that was big 
enough; but then, as I had taken no care of it, and it 
had lain two or three-and-twenty years there, the ſun 
had ſplit and dry'd it, that it was in a manner rotten. 
Friday told me, ſuch a boat would do very well, and 
would carry much enough vittle, drink, bread, that was 
his way of talking. 

Upon the whole, I was by this time ſo fix'd upon 
my deſign of going over with him to the continent, 
that 1 told him we would go and make one as big as 
that, and he ſhould go home in it. He anſwer'd 
not one word, but look'd very grave and ſad. I aſk'd 
him what was the matter with him. He ask'd me a- 
gain thus, I hy you angry mad with Friday? what me 
done? I ask'd him what he meant; I told him I was 
not angry with him at all: No angry! No angry! ſays 
he, repeating the words ſeveral times, why /end F riday 
home away to my nation? Why, ſaid I, Friday, did you 
not ſay you wiſh'd you were there? Yes, yes, ſays he, 
wiſh be both there, no wiſh Friday there, no maſter there. 


In a word, he would not think of going there with- 
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out me. I go there, Friday! ſaid I: what ſhould 1 
do there? He turn'd very quick upon me at this; You do 
great deal much good, ſays he, you teach wild mans be 
good, ſober, tame mans; you tell them know God, pray 
God, and live new life. Alas, F. riday, ſaid I, thou 
knoweſt not what thou ſayeſt; I am but an ignorant 
man myſelf, Ter, yes, ſays he. you teac hee me good, you 
beaches them gaod. No, no, Friday, ſaid I, you ſhall 
go without me; leave me here to live by myſelf, as l 
did before. He look'd confus'd again at that word, 
and running to one of the hatchets which he uſed to 
wear, he takes it up haſtily, and gives it me. What 
muſt I do with this ? ſaid I to him: Tau take kill 
Friday, ſays he. What muſt 1 kill you for? ſaid I a. 
gain. He returns very quick, hat you ſend Friday 
away for? Take kill Friday, no ſend Friday away, 
This he ſpoke ſo earneſtly, that I ſaw tears ſtand in 
his eyes. In a word, I ſo plainly diſcover'd the utmoſt 
affection in him to me, and a firm reſolution in him, 
that I told him then, and ofen after, that I would ne · 
ver ſend him away fram me, if he was willing to ſtay 
with me. 

Upon the whale, as I found by all his diſcourſe, a 
ſettled affection to me, and that nothing ſhould part 
him from me, ſo I found all the foundation of his de- 
fire to go to his own country, was laid in his ardent 
affection to the people, and his hopes of my doing them 
good; a thing, which as I had no notion of myſelf, 
ſo I had not the leaſt thought, or intention, or deſire 
of undertaking it. But (till I found a ſtrong inclination 
to my attempting an eſcape, as aboye, founded on the 
ſuppoſition gathered from the former diſcourſe ; v12. 
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That there were ſeventeen bearded men there; andthere- 
fore, without any delay, I went to work with Friday, 
to find out a great tree proper to fell, and make a large 
Periagua or Canoe, to undertake the voyage there 
were trees enough in the iſland to have built a little 
fleet, not of Periaguas and Canoes only, but even of 
good large veſſels: but the main thing I looked at, 
was to get one ſo near the water that we might launch 
it when it was made, to ayoid the miſtake I committed 
at firſt, 

At laſt, Friday pitched upon a tree; for I found he 
knew much better than I, what kind of wood was fit- 
teſt for it; nor can I tell to this day, what wood to call 
the tree we cut down, except that it was very like the 
tree we call Fuſtic, or between that and the Nicara- 
gua wood, for it was much of the ſame colour and 
ſmell: Friday was for bur ming the hollow or cavity of 

this tree out, to make it in) a boat; but I ſhewed him 
how rather tocutit out wit tools, which after I ſhew'd 
him how to uſe, he did very handily, and in about a 
month's hard labour we finiſh'd it, and made it very 
handſome, eſpecially when with our axes, which I 
ſhewed him how to handle, we cut and hew'd the out- 
ſide into the true ſhape of a boat; after this however, 
it coſt us near a fortnight's time to get her along, as 
it were inch by inch, upon great rollers, into the wa- 
ter: but when ſhe was in, ſhe would have carried twen- 
ty men with great eaſe. 

When ſhe was in the water, and tho? ſhe was ſo big, 
it amaz'd me to ſee with what dexterity and how ſwift 
my man Friday would manage her, turn her, and pad- 

dle her along; ſo I aſked him if he would, and if we 
N 4 
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might venture over in her: Tes, he ſaid, he venture over 
in her very well, though great blow wind: However, 
I had a farther deſign that he knew nothing of, and 
that was to make a maſt and ſail, and to fit her with 
an anchor and cable: as to a maſt, that was eaſy enough 
to get; ſo I pitch'd upon a ſtrait young cedar-tree, 
which I found near the place, and which there was 
great plenty of in the iſland ; and I ſet Friday to work 
to cut it down, and gave him directions how to ſhape 
and order it: but as to the ſai], that was my particu- , 
lar care; I knew I had old fails, or rather pieces of 
old fails enough ; but as I had them now twenty ſix 
years by me, and had not been very careful to preſerve 
them, not imagining that J ſhould ever have this kind 
of uſe for them, I did not doubt but they were all rot- 
ten; and indeed moſt of them were ſo ; however, I 
found two pieces which appeared pretty good, and with 
theſe I went to work, and with a great deal of pains, 
and aukward tedious ſtitching (you may be ſure) for 
want of needles, I at length made a three- corner dug - 
ly thing, like what we call in England a ſhoulder-of- 
mutton, ſail, to go; with a boom at bottom, and a little 
ſhort ſprit at the top, ſuch as uſually our ſhips long- 
boats fait with, and ſuch as I beſt knew how to manage: 
becauſe it was ſuch a one as I uſed in the boat in which 
] made my eſcape from Barbary, as related in the firſt 
part of my ſtory, '. 

I was near two months performing this laſt work ; 
P12. rigging and fitting my malt and fails; for I oiſh'd 
them very complete, making a ſmall ſtay, and a fail or 
foreſail to it, to aſſiſt, if we ſhould turn to windward; 
and, which was more than all, 1 fix'd a rudder to the 
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ſtern of her, to ſteer with; and tho I was but a bung« 
ling ſhipwright, yet as I knew the uſefulneſs and even 
neceſlity of ſuch a thing, I applied myſelf with ſomuch 
pains to do it, that at laſt I brought it to paſs, tho 
conſidering the many dull contrivances I had for it 
that fail'd, I think it coaſt me almoſt as much labour 
as making the boat, 

After all this was done, I had my man Friday to 
teach as to what belong'd to the navigation of my boat; 

gor tho? he knew very well how to paddle the Canoe, he 

knew nothing what belong'd to a fail and a rudder, 
and was the moſt amaz'd when he ſaw me work the 
boat to and again in the ſea by the rudder, and how the 
ſail gyb'd, and fill'd this way or that way, as the courſe 
we ſail'd chang'd; I ſay, when he ſaw this, he ſtood 
like one aſtoniſh'd and amaz'd: however with a little 
uſe, I made all theſe things familiar to him, and he be- 
came an expert ſailor, except that as to the compaſs, I 
could make him underſtand very little of that: on the 
other hand, as there was very little cloudy weather, 
and ſeldom or never any fogs in thoſe parts, there was 
the leſs occaſion for a compaſs, ſeeing the ſtars were 
always to be ſeen by night, and the ſhore by day, ex- 
cept in the rainy ſeaſons; and then nobody cared to 
ſtir abroad, either by land or ſea. 

I was now enter'd on the ſeven · and- twentieth year 
of my captivity in this place; though the three laſt 
years that I had this creature with me, ought rather to 
be left out of the account, my habitation being quite of 
another kind than in all the reſt of my time. I kept 
the anniverſary of my. landing here with the ſame thank- 
fulnels to God for his mercies as at firſt; and if I had 
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fach eauſe of acknowledgment at firſt, I had much more 
fo now, having ſuch additional teſtimonies of the care 
of providence over me, and the great hopes J had cf 
being effectually and ſpeedily deliver'd; for I had an 
invincible impreſſion upon my thoughts, that my del. 
verance was at hand, and that I fhould not be another 
year in this place: however, I went on with my huſ. 
bandry, digging, planting, fencing as uſual; I gathered 
and cur'd my grapes, and did every neceſſary thing, a 
before. 

The rainy ſeaſon was in the mean time upon me, 
when I kept more within · doors than at other time, 
ſo I had ſtow'd our new veſſel as ſecure as we could, 
bringing her up into the creek, where, as I ſaid in 
the beginning, I landed my rafts from the ſhip; and 
haling her up into the ſhore, at high-water mark, ] 
made my man Friday dig a little dock, juſt big enough 
to hold her, and juſt deep enough to give her water 
enough to float in; and then when the tide was out, 
we made a ſtrong dain croſs the end of it, to keep the 
water out; .and ſo ſhe lay dry, as to the tide from the 
ſea ; and to keep the rain off, we laid a great many 
boughs of trees ſo thick, that ſhe was as well thatch'd 
as an houſe ; and thus we waited for the months of 
November and December, in which I defign'd to make 
my adventure. 

When the ſettled ſeaſon began to come in, as the 
thought of my deſign return'd with the fair weather, 
I was preparing daily for the voyage; and the firſt 
thing I did was to lay up a certain quantity of provi- 
ſion, being the ſtore for the voyage; and intended in 
a week or a fortnight's time, to open the dock, and 
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launch out our boat: I was buſy one morning vpen 
ſomething of this kind, when I call'd to Friday, and 
bid him go to the ſeaſhore, and ſee if he could find a 
turtle or tortoiſe, a thing which we generally got once 
Ja week, for the ſake of the eggs, as well as the fleſh. 
Friday had not been long gone, when he came run- 
ning back and flew over my outward wall, or fence, 
like one that felt not the ground, or the ſteps he ſet 
his feet on; and before I had time to ſpeak to him, he 
| cry*d out to me, O maſter / O maſter! O forrow 1 O 
= bad! What's the matter, Friday? fad I; O yonder 
8 there. ſays he, one, two, three canoe ! one, two, three! 
| By this way of ſpeaking I concluded there were fix ; 
but on inquiry I found there were but three. Well 
Friday, ſaid I, do not be frighted ; fo 1 hearten'd him 
up as well as I could: however, I ſaw the poor fellow 
moſt terribly ſcar'd; for nothing ran in his head but 
that they were come to look for him, and would cut 
him in pieces, and eat him; the poor fellow trembled 
ſo, that I ſcarce knew what to do with him: I com- 
forted him as well as I could. and told him I was in 
as much danger as he, and that they would eat me as 
well as him. But, ſaid I, Friday, we muſt reſolve to 
| fight them: can you fight, Friday? Me ſboot, ſays he, 
but there come many great number. No matter for that 
faid I again, our guns will fright them that we do not 
kill. So I aſk'd him, whether, if I reſolv'd to defend 
him, he would defend me, and ſtand by me, and do 
juſt as I bade him? He ſaid, me die, when jou bid die, 
maſter ; ſo I went and fetch'd a good dram of rum, 
and gave him; for I had been ſo good an husband of 
my rum, that I had a great deal left: when he haddrank 
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it,T ads him takethe two fowling-pieces which we 4 
ways carry'd, and load them with large ſwan-ſhot, x 
big as ſmall piſtol-bullets; then I took four muſquey, 
and loaded them with two ſlugs, and tive ſmall by]. 
lets each ; and my two piſtols I loaded with a brace 
of bullets each; I hung my great ſword, as uſual, naked 
by my ſide, and gave Friday, his hatchet. 

When I had thus prepar'd myſelf, I took my per 
ſpective-glaſs, and went up to the fide of the hill, to 
ſee what I could diſcover ; and I found quickly by 
my glaſs, that there were one and twenty ſavages, three 
priſoners, and three Canoes; and that their whole bu. 
ſineſs ſeem'd to be the triumphant banquet upon theſe 
three human bodies; a barbarous feaſt indeed but no. 
thing more than as I had obſery'd was uſual with them, 

I obſerv'd alſo, that they were landed, not where 
they had done when Friday made his eſcape, but nearer 
to my creek, where the ſhore was low, and where a 
thick wood came cloſe almoſt down to the ſea : this, 
with the abhorrence of the inhuman errand theſe wret. 
ches came about, ſo fill'd me with indignation, that I 
came down again to Friday, and told him, I was re- 
ſolv'd to go down to them, and kill them all; and aſk'd 
him if he would ſtand by me. He was now gotten o- 
yer his fright, and his ſpirits being a little rais'd with 
the dram I had given him, he was very chearful ; and 
told me, as before, he would dis when I bid die. 

In this fit of fury, I took firſt and divided the arms 
which I had charg'd, as before, between us: I gave 
Friday one piſtol to flick in his girdle, and three guns 
upon his ſhoulder ; and I took one piſtol, and the o- 
ther three, myſelf; and in this poſture we march'd 


out; I took a ſmall bottle of rum in my pocket, and 
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gare Friday a large bag with more powder and bullets; 
and as to orders, I charg'd him to keep cloſe behind 
me, and not to ſtir, or ſhoot, or do any thing till I bid 
him; and in the mean time, not to ſpeak a word: in 
this poſture I fetch'd a compaſs to my right hand of 
near a mile, as well to get over the creek as to get in- 
to the wood; ſo that I might come within ſhot of them 
betore I ſhould be diſcover'd, which I had ſeen by my 
glaſs it was eaſy to do, 

While I was making this march, my former thoughts 
returning, I began to abate my reſolution ; I do not 
mean, that I entertain'd any fear of their number ; for 
as they were naked, unarm'd wretches, tis certain 1 was 
ſuperior to them; nay, though I had been alone: but 
it occurr'd to my thoughts, what call, what occaſion, 
much leſs, what neceſſity, I was in to go and dip my 
hands in blood, to attack people, who had neither done 
or intended me any wrong: who as to me, were in- 
nocent, and whoſe barbarous cuſtoms were their own 
diſaſter, being in them a token indeed of God's hay- 
ing left them, with the other nations of that part of the 
world, to ſuch ſtupidity, and to ſuch inhuman courſes 
but did not call me to take upon me to be a judge of 
their actions, much leſs an executioner of his juſtice ; 
that whenever he thought fit, he would take the cauſe 
into his own hands, and by national vengeance puniſh 
them for rational crimes; but that in the mean time, 
it was none of my buſineſs : that it was true, Friday 
might juſtify it, becauſe he was a declar'd enemy, and 
in a ſtate of war with thoſe very particular people, and 
ic was Jawful for him to attack them; but I could not 


fay the ſame with reſpect to me: theſe things were ſo 
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watmly preſs d upon my thoughts all the way as | welt 
that I reſoly'd I would only go to place myſelf nest 
them, that I might obſerve their barbarous feaſt, 230 
that I would act then as God ſhould direct; but that 
unleſs ſomething offer d that was more a call to me than 
yet I knew of, I would not meddle with them. 

With this reſolution I enter'd the wood, and with 
all poſſible warineſs and ſilence (Friday following cloſe 
at my heels,) I march'd till I came to the {kirt of the 
wood ; on the ſide which was next to them; only that 
one corner of the wood lay between me and them 
here I calPd ſoftly to Friday, and ſhewing him a great 
tree, which was juſt at the corner of the wood, I bade 
him go to the tree, and bring me word if he could ſe: 
there plainly what they were doing: he did ſo, and 
came immediately back to me and told me they might 
be plainly view'd there; that they were all about the 
fire, cating the fleſh of one of their priſoners; and that 
another lay bound upon the ſand, a little from them, 
whom he ſaid they would kill next, and which fir d 

the very ſoul within me. He told me, it was not one 

of their nation, but one of the bearded men whom he 
had told me of, who came to their country in the boat, 
I was fill'd with horror at the very naming the white: 
bearded man, and. going to the tree, I ſaw plainly, by 
my glaſs, a white man, who lay upon the beach of the 
ſea, with his hands and his feet ty'd with flags, or things 
like ruſhes; and that he was an European, and had 
cloaths on. N 

There was another tree, and a little thicket beyond 
it, about fifty yards nearer to them than the place where 

I was, which, by going a little way about, I ſaw I might 
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come at undiſcover'd, and that then I ſhould be within 


half ſhot of them; ſo I with-held my paſſion, tho? I 
was indeed enrag'd to the higheſt degree; and going 
back about twenty paces, I got behind ſome buſhes, 
which held all the way till I came to the other tree, 
and then I came to a little riſing ground, which gave 


me a full view of them, at the diſtance of about eighty 


yards, 

I had now not a moment to loſe; for nineteen of the 
dreadful wretches fat upon the ground all cloſe huddled 
together, and had juſt ſent the other two to butcher 
the poor Chriſtian, and bring him, perhaps limb by 
limb, to their fire; and they were ſtoop'd down to un- 
tie the bands at his feet. I turn'd to Friday; Now, 


Friday, ſaid I, do as I bid thee. Friday ſaid, he would. 


Then, Friday, ſaid I, do exactly as you ſee me do; 
fail in nothing. So I ſet down one of the muſquets 
and the fowling-piece upon the ground, and Friday 
did the like by his; and with the other muſquet J took 
my aim at the ſavages, bidding him do the like. Then 
aſking him if he was ready, he ſaid, yes. Then fire 
at them, ſaid I; and the ſame moment I fir'd alſo, 
Friday took his aim ſo much better than TI, that 


on the ſide that he ſhot, he kill'd two of them and 


wounded three more; and on my fide, I kill'4 one, 
and wounded two. They were, you may be ſure, in 
a dreadful conſternation; and all of em, who were 
not hurt, jump'd up upon their feet immediately, buc 
did not know which way torun, or which way to look 
for they knew not from whence their deſtruction came, 
Friday kept his eyes cloſe upon me, that as I had bid 
him, he might obſerve what I did; fo, as ſoon as the 
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firſt ſhot was made, I threw down the piece, and took 


up the fowling-piece, and Friday did the like; he ſees 


me cock, and preſent; he did the ſame again. Are 
you ready, Friday? ſaid I. Yes, ſays he. Let fly 
then, ſaid I, in the name of God; and with that I fir'4 
again among the amazed wretches, and ſo did Frida); 
and as our pieces were now loaded with what | called 
ſwan-ſhot, or ſmall piſtol bullets, we found only two 
drop; but ſo many were wounded, that they ran about 
yelling and ſcreaming like mad creatures, all bloody 
and miſerably wounded, moſt of them; whereof three 


more fell quickly after, though not quite dead. 


Now, Friday, ſaid I, laying dowa the diſcharged 
pieces, and taking up the muſquet, which was yet load- 
en, follow me, ſaid I; which he did, with a deal of 
courage; upon which I ruſhed out of the wood, and 
ſhewed myſelf, and Friday cloſe at my foot: As ſoon 
as 1 perceived they ſaw me, I ſhouted as loud as J 
could, and bade Friday do ſo too, and running as faſt 
as I could, which by the way was not very faſt, being 
loaded with arms as I was, I made directly towards 


the poor victim, who was, as I ſaid, lying upon the 


beach, or ſhore, between the place where they ſat and 
the ſea; the two butchers, who were juſt going to 


work with him, had left him, at the ſurpriſe of our 


firſt fire, and fled in a terrible fright to the ſea-{ide, 
and had jumped into a Canoe, and three more of the 
reſt made the ſame way; I turned to Friday, and bade 
him ſtep forwards, and fire at them, he underſtood 
me immediately, and-running about forty yards to be 
near them, he ſhot at them, and I thought he had kills 
ed them all; for I ſaw them all fall on an heap into 
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the boat; though I ſaw two of them up again quickly: 
However, he killed two of them, and wounded the 
third, ſo that He lay down in the bottom of the . 
as if he had been dead. 

While my man Friday fir d at chem, I pull'd out my 
knife, and cut the flags that bound the poor victim, 
and looſing his hands and feet, I lifted him up, and aſk- 
ed him in the Portugteſe tongue, what he was? he an- 
ſweredin Latin,Ghriſtianus ; but was ſo weak and faint, 
that he could ſcarce ſtand or ſpeak; I took my bottle 
out of my pocket, and gave it him, making ſigns that he 
ſhould drink, which he did; and I gave him a piece of 
bread, which he eat; then I aſked him, what country- 
man he was; and he ſaid, Eſpagnole; and, being a lit- 
tle recovered, let me know, by all the ſigns he could 
poſlibly make, how much he was in my debt for his — 
liverance: Seignior, ſaid 1, with as much Spaniſh, as I 
could make up, we will talk afterwards, but we muſt 
fight now: If you have any ſtrength left, take this piſ= 
tol and ſword, and lay about you: he took them very 
thankfully, and no ſooner had he the arms in his hands, 
but as if they had put new vigour into him, he flew up- 
on his murderers like a fury, and had cut two of them 
in pieces in an inſtant; for the truth is, as the whole 


was a ſurpriſe to them, ſo the poor creatures were ſo 


much frighted with the noiſe of our pieces, that they 
fell down for mere amazement and fear, and had no 
more power to attempt their own eſcape, than their 
fleſh had to reſiſt our ſhot ; and that was the caſe of 
thoſe five that Friday ſhot in the boat; for as three 
of them fell with the hurt they received, ſo the other 
two fell with the fright, 
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T kept my piece in my hand {till, without firing, being 
willing to keep my charge ready, becauſe I had given 
the Spaniard my piſtol and ſword; ſo J called to Hi. 


day, and bade him run up to the tree from whence we 


firſt fired, and fetch the arms which lay there, that had 
been diſcharged, which he did with great ſwiftneſs, 
and then giving him my muſquet, I ſat down my ſelf to 
load all the reſt again, and bade them come to me when 
they wanted : While I was loading theſe pieces there hap- 
pened a fierce engagement between the Spaniard and 
one of the ſavages, who made at him with one of their 
great wooden ſwords, the ſame weapon that was to 
have killed him before, if I had not prevented it; The 
Spaniard, who was as bold and as brave as could be 
imagined, tho' weak, had fought this Indian a good 
while, and had cat him two great wounds or his head; 
but the ſavage, being à ſtout luſty fellow, cloſing in 
with him, had thrown him down (being faint) and was 
wringing my ſword out of his hand, when the Spaniard, 
tho? undermoſt, wiſely quitting his ſword, drew the 
piſtol. from his girdle, ſhot the ſavage through the 
body, and killed him npon the ſpot, before I, who 
was running to help, could come near him, 

Friday, being now left at his liberty, purſued the 
flying wretches with no weapon in his hand but his 
hatchet; and with that he diſpatched thofe three, who, 


as I ſaid before, were wounded at firſt and fallen, and 


all the reſt he could come up with; and the Spaniard 
coming to me for a gun, I gave him one of the fow!- 
ing- pieces, with which he purſued two of the ſavages, 
and wounded them both ; but as he was not able to run, 
they both got from him into the wood, where Friday 
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porſued them, and killed one of them; but the other 


n was too nimble for him; and tho' he was wounded, 
4 yet he plunged into the fea, and ſwam with all his 

ſ* might off to thoſe who were left in the Canoe, which 

= 8 three in the Canoe, with one wounded, who we know 

6; not whether he died or no, were all that eſcap'd our 

K hands of one-atid-twenty, The account of the reſt is 

a 28 follows; 

p- : 

nd 


3 Killed at our ſhot from the tree. 
2 Killed at the next ſhot. 
2 Killed by Friday in the boat. 
2 Killed by ditto, of thoſe at firſt wounded, 
1 Killed by ditto, in the wood. 
3 Killed by the Spaniard. 
4 Killed, being found dropt here-and-there of their 
wounds, or killed by Friday in his chace of them. 
4 Eſcaped in the boat, whereof one wounded, if not 
dead, | 


1e 
e 21 In all. 


Thoſe that were in the Cane, worked hard to get 
out of gun · ſhot; and tho Friday made two or three 
ſhot at them, I did not find that he hit any of them: 
Friday would fain have had me take one of their Ca- 
nors, and purſue them; and indeed I was very anxious 
about their eſcape, leſt carrying the news home to 
their people, they ſhould come back, perhaps, with 
two or three hundred of their Canoes, and devour us 
by mere multitudes; ſo 1 conſented to purſue them by 
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ſea; and running to one of their Cams, I jomped io, 


and bade Friday follow me; but when I was in the 
Canoe, 1 was ſurpriſed to find another poor creature 
lie there alive, bound hand and foot, as the Spaniard 
was, for the ſlaughter, and almoſt dead with fear, not 
knowing what the matter was; for he had not been a- 
ble to look up over the ſide of the boat, he was tied 
ſo hard, neck and heels, and had been tied ſo long, that 
he had really little life in him. 

I immediately cut the twiſted flags, ar ruſhes, which 


they had bound him with, and would have helped him 


up; but he could not ftand, or ſpeak, but groaned 
molt piteouſly, believing, it ſeems ſtill, that he was on- 
ly unbound in order to be killed. 


When Friday came to him, I bade him ſpeak to him, 
and tell him of his deliverance; and pulling out my 
bottle, made him give the poor wretch a dram, which, 
with the news of his being delivered, revived him, 
and he ſat up in the boat; but when Friday came to 


hear him ſpeak, and looked in his face, it would have 


moved any one to tears, to have ſeen how Friday kiſl- 
ed him, embraced him, hugged him, cried, laughed, 
hallooed, jumped about, danced, ſung, then cried again, 
wrung his hands, beat his own face and head, and then 
ſang and jumped about again, like a diſt racted crea- 
ture: It was a good while, before I could make him 
ſpeak to me, or tell me what was the matter, but 
when he came a little to himſelf, he told me, that it 
was his father. 

It was not eaſy for me to expreſs how it moved me; 
to {ee what ecſtaſy and filial aftection had worked in 
this poor ſavage, at the ſight of his father, and of his 


OS 
being delivered from death; nor indeed can I de- 
ſcribe half the extravagancies of his affection after 
this; for he went into the boat and out of the boat a 
great many times: When he went into him, he would 
ſit down by him, open his breaſt, and hold his father's 
head cloſe to his boſom, half an hour together, to 
nouriſh it: then he took his arms and ankles, which 
were numb'd and ſtiff with the binding, and chafed 
and rubbed them with his hands; and I, perceiving 
what the caſe was, gave him ſome rum out of my bot- 
tle to rub them with, which did them a great deal of 


This action put an end to our purſuit of the Canoe 
with the other ſavages, who were now gotten al- 
moſt out of ſight; and it was happy for us, that we 
did not; for it blew ſo hardwithin two hours after, and 
before they could be gotten a quarter of their way, 
and continued blowing ſo hard all night, and that from 
the north weſt, which was againſt them, that I could 
not ſuppoſe their boat could live, er that they eyer 
reached to their own coaſt. 

But to return to Friday; he was ſo buſy about his 
father, that I could not find in my heart to take him 
off for ſome time: but after I thought he could leave 
him a little, I called him to me, and he came jumping 
and laughing, and pleaſed to the higheſt extreme. 
Then I aſked him, if he had given his father any 
bread ? He ſhook his head, and ſaid, none Ugly dog 
eat all up ſelf. So I gave him a cake of bread out of 
alitte pouch I carried on purpoſe; I alſo gave him a 
dram for himſelf, but he would not taſte it, but car- 
ried it to his father: I had in my pocket alſo two or 
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An railins, ſo I gave him a handful | 
of them for his father. He had no ſooner given his 
father theſe raiſins, but I ſaw him come out of the 
boat, and run away as if he had been bewitched. He 
ran at ſach a rate (for he was the ſwifteſt fellow of 


his feet that ever 1 ſaw) I ſay, he ran at ſuch a rate, 


that he was out of ſight, as it were in an inſtant; and 
tho? I called and hallooed too after him, it was all one; 
away he went, and in a quarter of an hour I ſaw din 
come back again, tho' not ſo faſt as he went; and as 
he came mearer, I found his pace was ſlacker, e 
he had ſomething in his hand. 

When he came up to me, I found be had been quite 
home for an carthen jug, or pot, to bring his father 
ſome freſh water; and that he had got two more cakes 


or leaves of bread. The bread he gave me, but the 


water he carried to his father: However, as I was 


very thirſty too, 1 tock a little ſup of it: This 


water nevived his father more than all the rum or 
ſpirits I had given him: for he was juſt fainting with 
thirſt. 

When his father had drapk, I called him to know 


it there was any water left; he ſaid, yes; and I bade 


him give it io the poor Spaniard, who was in as much 
want of it as his father; and I ſent one of the cakes, 
that Friday brought, to the Spaniard too, who was 
indeed very weak, and was repoſing bimſelf upon a 
green place, under the ſhade of a tree, and whoſe limbs 
were alſo very ſtiff, and very much ſwelled with the 
rude bandage he had been tied with: When 1 ſaw that 
upon £71day'sicoming to him with the water, he ſat 


up and drank, and took the bread, and began to cat, 
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I went to him, and gave him an handful of raiſins; he 
look'd up in my face with all the tokens of gratitude and 
thankfulneſs that could appear in any countenance; but 
was ſo weak, notwithſtanding he had ſo exerted him- 
ſelf in the fight, that he could not ſtand up upon his 
feet; he tried to do it two or three times, but was re- 
ally not able, his ankles were fo ſwell'd, and fo pain- 
ful to him; ſo I bade him fit ſtill, and caus'd Friday 
to rub his ankles, and bathe them with rum, as he had 
done his father's. | 

I obſer wd the poor affectionate creature every two 
minutes, or perhaps leſs, all the while he was here, 
turn'd his head about, to ſee if his father was in the ſame 
place and poſture as he left him fitting; and at laſt he 
found he was not to be ſeen ; at which he ſtarted up, 
and without ſpeaking a word, flew with that ſwiftneſs 
to him, that one could ſcarce perceive his feet to touch 
the ground as he went: but when he came, he only 
found he had laid himſelf down to caſe his limbs: fo 
Friday came back to me preſently, and I then ſpoke 
to the Spaniard to let Friday help him up- if he could 
and lead him to the boat, and then he ſhould carry him 
to our dwelling, where I would take care of him: but 
Friday, a laſty young fellow, took the Spaniard quite 
up upon his back, and carried him away to the boat, 
and ſet him down ſoftly upon the fide or gunnel of the 
Canoe, with his feet in the inſide of it, and then lifted 
them quite in, and ſet him cloſe to his father, and pre- 
ſently ſtepping out again, launch'd the boat off, and 
paddled it along the ſhore faſter than I could walk, 
tho* the wind blew pretty hard too, ſo he brought 


them both ſafe into our creek ; and leaving them in 
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the boat, runs away to fetch the other Canoe: 28 he 
paſs'd me, I ſpoke to him, and aſk'd him, whither he 
went? He told me, £0 fetch more boat; ſo away he 
went, like the wind; for ſure never man or horſe ran 
like him, and he had the other Canoe in the creek, al. 
molt as ſoon as I got to it by land; ſo he waſted 
me over, and then went to help our new gueſts out of 
the boat, which he did ; but they were neither of 
them able to walk ; ſp that poor OY knew not What 
to do. 

To remedy this, I went to work i in my thought, and 
calling to Friday to bid them ſit down on the bank 
while he came to me, I ſoon made a kind of handbar- 
row to lay them on, and Friday and I carried them up 
both together upon it berween us: but when we got 
them to the outſide of our wall, or fortification, we 
were at a worſe loſs thau before; for it was impoſlible 
to get them over; and I was reſoly'd not to break it 

down; fo I ſet to work again; and Friday and I, in a- 

bout two hours time, made a very handiome tent co- 

ver'd with old fails, and above that with boughs of 
trees, being in the ſpace without our outward fence, 
and between that and the grove of young wood which 
had planted : and here we madetwobeds of ſuch things 
as] had; vg. of good rice-ſtraw, with blankers laid upon 
it to lie on, and another to coyer them on each bed. 
My ifland was now peopled, and 1 thought myſelf 
very rich in ſubjects; and it was a merry reflection 
which 1 frequently made, how like a king 1 Jook'd: 
firſt of all, the whole country was my own mere pro- 
perty; ſo that I had an undoubted right of dominion. 
2%, My people were perfectly ſubjected J 1 was ab- 
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polute lord and lawgiver; they all ow'd their lives tg 
me, and were ready to lay down their lives, if therg 


had been occaſion for it, for me: it was remarkable a 
I had but three ſubjects, and they were of three dif- 


| ferent religions. My man Friday was a proteltant ; 


his father a Pagan and a Canibal; and the Spamard 
Was a Papiſt : however I allow'd liberty of conſcience 
throughout my domiaions : but this is by the way. 
As ſoon as I had ſecur'd my two weak reſcued pri- 
ſoners. and given them ſhelter, and a place to reſt them 
upon, I began to think of making ſome proviſion for 
them: and the firſt thing I did, I order'd Friday to 


| take a yearling goat, betwixt à kid and a goat, out of 


my particular flock, to be kill'd: then I cut off the 
hinder quarter, and, chopping it into ſmall pieces, I ſer 
Friday to work, toboiling and ſtewing, and made them 
a very good diſh, I aſſure you. of fleſh and broth z 


having put ſame barley and rice alſo, into the broth; 


and as I cook'd it without doors (for I made no fre 
within my inner wall) ſo 1 carried i it all into the new 
tent ; and having ſet a table there for them, I fat down 
and eat my dinner alſo with them; and. as well as I 
could,.chear'd them and encouraged them, Friday be- 
ing my interpreter, eſpecially to his father, and indeed 
to the Spaniard too; for the Spaniard ſ ſpoke the lan- 
guage of the Savages pretty well. 

After we had din'd or rather ſupp'd, I order'd Fri: 
day to take one of the Canoes, and go and fetch our 
muſquets and other fire-arms, which for want of time 
we had left upon the place of battle; and the next 
day I order'd him to go and bury the dead bodies of 
the ſavages, which lay open to the ſun, and would pre: 
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ſently be offcnbne; and I alſo order'd him to bury the 
horrid remains of their barbarous feaſt, which! kney 
were pretty much, and which I could not think of do. 
ing myſelf; nay, I could not bear to ſee them, if | 
went that way: all which he punctually perforn'd 
and defac'd the very appearance of the Savages being 
there; ſo that when I went again, I could ſcarce know 
where it was, otherwiſe than by the corner of the 
wood pointing to the place. 

I then began to enter into a lictle converſation with 
my two new ſubjects; and firſt I ſet Friday to inquire 
of his father, what he thought of the eſcape of the Sa- 
wages in that Canoe, and whether he might expect a 
return of them with a power too great for us to reſiſ? 
his firſt opinion was, that the Savages in the boat ne- 
ver could live out the ſtorm, which blew that night 
they went off, but muſt of neceſſity be drown'd or dri- 
ven ſouth tothoſe other ſhores, where they were as ſure 
to be deyour'd, as they were to be drown'd it they were 
caſt away; but as to what they would do if they came 
ſafe on ſhore, he ſaid, he knew not; but it was his o- 
pinion, that they were ſo dreadfully frighted with the 
manner of being attack*d, the noiſe, and the fire, that 
he believ'd they would tell their people they were all 
kill'd by thunder and lightning, and not by the hand 
of man; and that the two which appear'd (viz. Friday 
and 7) were two heavenly ſpirits or furies come down 
to deſtroy them. and not men with weapons. This, 
he ſaid, he knew, becauſe he heard them all cry out 
ſo in their language to one another; for it was impoſ- 
{ible to them, to conceive that a man ſhould dart fire, 
and ſpeak thunder, and kill at a diſtance, without lift- 
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log up the hand, as was- done now. And this old fas 
yage was in the right; for, as I underſtood ſince by o- 
ther bands, the ſavages of that part neyer attempted 
to go over to the iſland afterwards, They were iq 
terrify'd with the accounts given by thoſe four men 
(for it ſeems they did eſcape the ſea) that they believ'd, 
whoeyer went to that inchanted iſland, would be de- 
ſtroyed with fire from the Gods. 

This, however, I knew not, and therefore was un: 
der continun! apprehenſions for a good while, and kept 
always upon my guard, I and all my army; for as we 
were now four of us, I would have yentur'd upon an 
hundred of them fairly in the open field at any time. 

In a little time however, no more Cances appearing, 
the fear of their coming ware off, and I began totake, 
my former thoughts of a voyage to the main into cons, 
fideration, being likewiſe aſſur'd by Friday's father, 
that I might depend upon good uſage from their nati- 
on on his account, if I would go. 

But my thoughts were a little ſuſpended, when I 
had a ſerious diſcourſe with the Spaniard. and when 
I underſtood, that there were ſixteen more of his coun» 
trymen and Portugueſe, who haying been caſt away, 
and made their eſcape to that tide, liv'd there at peace 
indeed with the ſavages, but were very ſore put to ĩt 
for neceſſaries, and indeed for life: I aſk'd him all the 
particulars of their voyage, and found they were a Spa- 
niſb ſhip bound from the Rio de la Plata to the Ha- 
vanna, being directed to leave their loading there, | 
which was chiefly hides and filyer, and to bring back 
| What European goods they could meet with there; 
chat they had fie Portugueſe ſeamen on board, whom 
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they. took out of another wreck ; that five of their own 
men were drown'd when firſt the ſhip was loſt; and 
that theſe eſcap'd thro' infinite dangers and hazards, and 
arriv'd almoſt ſtary'd on the Canibal coaſt, where they 
expected to have been devour'd every moment. 

He told me, they had ſome arms with them, but they 
were perfectly uſeleſs, for that they had neither pow. 
der or ball, the waſhing of the ſea having ſpoil'd all 
their powder, but a little which they uſed at their firſt 
landing to provide themſelves ſome food. - 

I aſk'd him what he thought would become of them 
there; and if they had form'd no deſign of making a. 
. ny eſcape? He ſaid, they had many conſultations about 

it; but that having neither. veſſel, nor tools to build 
one, or proviſions of any kind, their counſels always 
ended in tears and deſpair, 

I aſk'd him how he thought they would receive a 

opoſal from me, which might tend towards an eſcape; 
and whether, if they were all here, it might not be 
done ? I told him with freedom, I fear'd moſtly their 
treachery and ill uſage of me, if I put my life in their 
hands; for that gratitude was no inherent virtue in 
the nature of man; nor did men always ſquare their 
dealings by the obligations they had receiv'd, ſo much 
as they did by the advantages they expected: 1 told 
bim, it would be very hard, that I ſhould be the in- 
ſtrument of their deliverance, and that they ſould af. 
terwards make me their priſoner in new Sparn, where 
an Engliſbman was certain to be made a ſacrifice, what 
neceſſity, or what accident ſoever, brought him thi- 
ther: and that I had rather be deliver'd up to the Sa- 

* pages, and be devour d alive, than fall into the merci: 


— 


leſs claivs of the prieſts, and be carried into the inqui® ; 
ſition, I added, that otherwiſe I was perſuaded, if they 
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were all here, we-might, with ſo many hands, build a 
bark large enough to carry us all away either to the 
Brafils ſouthward, or to the iſlands or Spam/b coaſt 
northward : but that if in requital they ſhould, when 
1 had put weapons into their hands, carry me by force 
among their own people, 1 might be ill us'd for my 
kindneſs, to them, and make my caſe worſe than it was 
before. | 

He anſwer'd witha great deal of candour and inge- 
nuity, that their condition was ſo miſerable, and they 


| were ſo ſenſible of it, that he beliey'd they would ab- 


hor the thought of uſing any man unkindly that ſhould 
contribute to their deliverance ; and that, if I pleas'd, 
he would go to them with the old man, and diſcourſe 
with them about it, and return again, and bring me 
their anſwer : that he would make conditions with them 
upon their ſolemn oath, that they would be abſolutely . 
under my leading, as their commander and captain 
and that they ſhould ſwear upon the holy ſacraments 
and goſpel, to be true to me, and to go to ſuch chriſ- 
tian country as I ſhould agree to, and no other; and to 
be directed wholly and abſolutely by my orders, till 
they were landed fafely in ſuch country as I intended, 
and that be would bring a contract from under their 
hands for that purpoſe: 3 

Then he told me, he would firſt ſwear to me him- 
ſelf, that he would never tir from me as long as he 
liv'd, till I gave him order; and that he would take 
my fide to the laſt drop of blood, if there ſhould haps 
pen the leaſt breach of faith among his countrymen, 


t 

He told me, they were all of them very civil honef 
men, and they were under the greateſt diſtreſs imagi. 
nable, having neither weapons or cloaths, nor any food 
but at the mercy and diſcretion of the Savages ; out of 
all hopes of ever returning to their own country; and 


that he was ſure, if I would undertake their relief, 


they would live and die by me. 

Upon theſe aſſurances, I refoly'd to venture to te- 
lieve them, if poſſible, and to ſend the old Savage and 
this Spaniard over to them to treat: but when he had 
gotten all things in readineſs to go, the Spaniard him: 
ſelf ſtarted an objection, which had ſo much prudence 
in it on one hand, and ſo much ſincerity on the other 
hand, that I could not but be very well ſatisfled in it; 
and, by his advice, put off the deliverance of his com- 
rades for at leaſt half a year, The caſe was thus: 
| He had been with us now about a month; during 

which time I had let him ſee in what manner I had 
provided, with the aſſiſtance of providence, for my ſup- 
port; and he ſaw evidently what ſtock of corn and rice 


T had laid up; which, as it was more than ſufficient 


for myſelf, ſo it was hot ſufficient, at leaſt, without good 
husbandry, for my family, now it was increas'd to nun- 
ber four: but much leſs would it be ſufficient, if his 
© countrymen, who were, as he faid, fourteen ſtil] alive, 
ſhould come over; and leaſt of all would it be ſuffici- 
ent to victual our veſſel, if we ſhould build one, for a 
voyage to any of the chriſtian colonies of America. 
So he told me; he thought it would be more adviſea- 
ble, to let him and the two other dig and cultivate 
ſome more land, as much as I could ſpare feed to ſow, 


and that we ſhould wait another harveſt, that we might 


| 
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have a ſupply of corn for his countrymen when they 
ſhould come; for want might be a temptation to them 
to diſagree, or not to think themſelves delivered, o- 
therwiſe than out of one difficulty into another : You 
know, ſays he, the children of {/rael, tho' they re- 
joiced at firſt at their being delivered out of E- 
gypt, yet rebelled even againſt God himſelf, that deli- 
yered them, when they came to want bread in the wil- 
derneſs. 5 

His caution was ſo feafonable, and his advice ſo 
good, that I could not but be very well pleaſed with 
his propoſal, as well as I was fatisfy'd with his fidelity: - 
ſo we fell to digging all four of us, as well as the wood- 
en tools we were furniſhed with permitted; and in a- 
bout a month's time, by the end of which it was ſeed 
time, we had gotten as much land cured and trimmed up 
as we ſowed twenty-two buſhels of barley on, and ſix- 
teeu jars of rice, which was, in ſhort, all the ſeed we 
had to ſpare; nor indeed did we leave ourſelves barley 
ſufficient for our own food for the fix months that 
we had to expect our crop, that is to ſay, reckoning from 
the time we ſet our feed aſide for ſowing; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed it is fix months in the ground in 
that country. | | 

Having now ſociety enough, and our number being 
fufficient to put us out of fear of the ſavages, if they 
had come, unleſs their number had been very great, 
we went freely all over the iſland, where-ever we 
found occaſiou; and as here we had our efcape or de- 
liverauce upon our thoughts, it was impoſlible, at leaft 


for me, to have the means of it ont of mine: to this 


-purpoſe, I marked out ſeveral trees, which I thought 
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| fee and direct their work: I ſhewed them with why 


planks, and 1 cauſed them to do the like till they haq 


been at Alicant, where the raiſins of the ſun are cur- 


theſe, with our bread, was a great part of our food, 
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fit for our work, and I ſet Friday and kis fither t 
cutting them down; and then I cauſed the Spaniard 
to whom I imparted my thoughts on that affair, to over. 


indefatigable pains I had hewed a large tree into ſingle 


made about a dozen large planks of good oak, near 
two feet broad, thirty-five feet long, and from two in. 
ches to four inches thick: What prodigious labour it 
took up, any one may Imagine. 

At the ſame time I contrived to increaſe my little 
flock of tame goats as much as I could; and to this 
purpoſe I made Friday and the Spanidrd go out one 
day, and myſelf, with Friday, the next day, for we 
took our turis: And by this means we got about twen- 
ty young kids to breed up with the reſt; for when- 
ever we ſhot the dam, we ſaved the kids, and added 
them to our flock : but above all the ſeaſon for curing 
the grapes coming on, I cauſed ſuch a prodigious quan- 
tity to be hung up in the ſun, that I believe, had we 


ed, we ſhould have filled ſixty or eigthy barrels; and 


and very good living 100, 1 affure you; for it is an ex- 
teeding nouriſhing food. 

It was now harveſt, and our crop in good order; 
it was not the moſt plentiful increaſe I had ſeen in the 
iſland, but, however, it was enough to anſwer our 
end; for from twenty-two buſhels of barley we 
brought in and threſhed out above two hundred and 
twenty buſhels, and the like in proportion of the rice, 
which was ſtore enough for our food to the next har- 
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beſt tho? all the ſixteen Spaniards had been on ſhore 
with me; or, if we had been ready for a voyage, it 
would very plentifully have victualled our ſhip, to 
have carried us to any part of the world, that is to 
ſay, of America, When we had thus houſed and ſe- 
cured our magazine of corn, we fell to work to make 
more wicker-work; viz. great baſkets in which we 
kept it; and the Spaniard was very handy and dex- 
trous at this part, and often blamed me, that I did 
not make ſome things for defence, of this kind of 
work ; but I ſaw no need of it: And now having a 
full ſupply of food for all the gueſts expected, I gare 
the Spaniard leave to go over to the main, to ſee what 
he could do with theſe he left behind him there; I 
gave him a ſtrict charge in writing not to bring any 
man with him, who would not firſt ſwear in the pre- 
ſence of himſelf and of the old ſavage, that he would 
no way injure, fight with, or attack the perſon he ſhould 

find in the iſland, who was ſo kind to ſend for them 
in order to their deliverance; but that they would 
ſtand by and defend him againſt all ſuch attempts; and 
where- ever they went, would be intirely under, and 
ſubjected to his command; and that this ſhould be put 
in writing, and ſigned with their hands: How we 
were to have this done, when I knew they had neither 
pen or ink, that indeed, was a queſtion which we ne- 
ver aſked, - 

| Under theſe inſtructions, the Spamard, and the old 
ſavage (the father of Friday) went away in one of the 
Canoes, which they might be ſaid to come in, or rather 
were "brought in, when they came as priſoners to be 
devoured by the ſavages. 


— 
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T gere each of them a muſquet with a Greta 
on it, and about eight charges of powder and ball, 
charging them to be very good huebands of both, 
and not to ufe either of them but upon urgent occa- 
ſion. 

This was a chearful work, being the firſt meaſure; 
uſed by me in view of my deliverance for now 23 
years and ſome days; I gave them proviſions of bread, 
and of dry'd grapes, ſufficient for themſelves for many 
days, and ſufficient for their countrymen for about 
eight days time; and wifhing them a good voyage, | 


let them go, agreeing with them about a ſignal they 


ſhould hang out at their return, by which I ſhould 
know them again, when they came back, at a diſlance, 
before they came on ſhore. 


They went away with a fair TY on the day that 


the moon was at the full; by my account in the month 
of October; but as for the exact reckoning of days, af. 
ter I had once loſt it, I could never recover it again; 
nor had I kept even the number of years fo punftual- 
ty. as to be ſure that I was right, tho? as it proved, 
when I afterwards examined my account, I found! had 
kept a true reckoning of years. 

It was no leſs than eight days I waited for them, 
when a ſtrange and unforeſeen accident intervened, of 


which the like has not, perhaps, been heard of in hi- 


tory. I was faſt aſleep in my hutch one morn- 
ing, when my man Friday came running in to me, 
and called aloud, Maſter, Maſter, "wy are come, they 
are come. 

T jumped np, and, regardleſs of Ager, went out 
as ſoon as I could get my cloaths on, through my lit- 
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ue grove, which (by the way) was by this time grown 
to be a very thick wood: I ſay, regardleſs of danger, 
I went without my arms, which was not my cuſtom to 
do; but I was ſurpriſed, when turning my eyes to 
the ſea, I preſently ſaw a boat at about a league and 
an half's diſtance, ſtanding in for the ſhote, with a 
ſhoulder-of-mutton-ſail, as they call it, and the wind 
blowing pretty fair to bring themin: Alſo I obſerved 
preſently, that they did not come from that fide which 
the ſhore lay on, but from the ſouthermoſt end of the 
iſland; Upon this I called Friday in, and bid him lie 
cloſe, for theſe were not the people we looked for, 
and that we did not know yet whether they were 
friends or enemies. 

In the next place, I went in to fetch my perſpective· 

glaſs, to ſee what I could make of them; and having 
taken the ladder out I climbed up to the top of the 
hill, as I uſed to do when I was apprehenſive of any 
thing, and to take my view the plainer without being 
diſcovered. 
I had ſcarce ſet my foot on the hill, when my eye 
plainly diſcovered a ſhip lying at an anchor, at about 
two leagues and an half's diſtance from me, S. S. E. 
but not above a league and an half from the ſhore. 
By my obſervation it appeared plainly to be an Eng- 
lils ſhip, and the boat appeared to be an Eng liſb long- 
boat. 

I cannot expreſs the confuſion 1 was in, though 
the joy of ſeeing a ſhip, and one whom I had reaſon 
to believe was manned by my own countrymen, and 
conſequently friends, was ſuch as I cannot deſcribe; 
but yet I had ſome K about me, I 
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cannot tell from whence they eame, bidding me keep 

upon my guard. In the firſt place, it occurred to me 
to conſider what buſineſs an Engliſb ſhip could have 
in that part of the world; ſince it was not the way to 
or from any part of the world where the Engliſb had 
any traffick ; and I knew there had been no ſtorms to 
drive them in there, as in diſtreſs; and that if they 
were Engliſh really, it was moſt probable, that they 
were here upon no good deſign; and that J had bet- 
ter continue as I was, than fall into the hands of thieves 
and murderers. 

Let no man deſpiſe the ſetret hints and notices of 
danger, which ſometimes are given him when he may 
think there is no poſſibility of its being real. That 
ſuch hints and notices are given us, I believe few that 
have made any obſervations of things can deny ; that 
they are certain difcoveries of an inviſible world, and 
a conver ſe of ſpirits, we cannot doubt; and if the ten- 
deney of them feems to be to warn us of danger, 


why ſhould we not ſuppoſe they are from ſome friend . 


ly agent (whether ſupreme, or inferior and ſubordi- 
nate, is not the queſtion) and that they are given for 
our good? | 

The preſent queſtion abundantly confirms me in the 
juſtice of this reaſoning; for had I not been made cau- 
tions by this fecret admonition, come ir from whence 
it will, 1 had been undone inevitably, and in a far 
worſe condition than before, as you will ſee preſent- 
ly. | 
4 I had not kept myfelf long in this poſture, but I ſaw 
the boat draw near t' e ſhore, as if they looked for z 
creek to thruſt in at for the convenience of landing ; 
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however, as they did not come quite far enough, they 
did not ſee the little inlet where I formerly landed my 
rafts, but ran their boat on ſhore upon the beach, at 
about half a mile from me, which was very happy for 
me; for otherwiſe they would haye landed juſt, as I 
may ſay, at my door, and would ſoon haye beaten me 
out of my caſtle, and, perhaps, haye plundered me of 
I 

When they were on ſhore, I was fully ſatisfy'd they 
were Engliſbmen, at leaſt moſt of them; one or two 
I thought were Dutch, but it did not prove ſo: There 
were in all eleven men, whereof three of them J found 
were unarmed, and (as I thought) bound; and when 
the firſt four or five of them were jumped on ſhore, 
they took thoſe three out of the boat as priſoners: One 
of the three I could perceive uſing the moſt paſſion- 
ate geſtures of intreaty, afflition, and deſpair, even 
to a kind of extravagance; the other two, I could 
perceive lifted up their hands ſometimes, and appear- 
ed concerned indeed, but not to ſuch a degree as the 
Eſt, © | 

I was perfectly confounded at the fight, and knew 
not what the meaning of it ſhould be; Friday called 
out to me in Engli/þ, as well as he could, O Ma- 
ſter! You ſee Engliſh mans eat priſoners as well as 
ſavage mans, Why, ſaid I, Friday do you think they 
are going to eat them then? Yes, ſays Friday, they will 
eat them, No, no, faid I, Friday: I am afraid they 
will murder them indeed; but you may be ſure they 
will not eat them. 

All this while T had no thought of what the matter 
really was, but ſtood trembling with the horror of the 

.. [_ 
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ſight, expecting every moment when the three priſon. 
ers ſbould be killed; nay, once 1 ſaw one of the vil. 
lains lift up his arm with a great cutlace (as the ſeamen 
call it) or ſword, to ſtrike one of the poor men; and l 
expected to ſee him fall every moment, at which all 
the blood in my body ſeemed to run chill in wy 
veins. 

I wiſhed heartily now for my Spaniard, and the ſa. 
vage that was gone with him; or that 1 had any way 
to have come undiſcovered within ſhot of them, that | 
might have reſcued the three men; for I ſaw no fire. 
arms they had among them; but it fell ont to my mind 
another way. 

After I had obſerved the outrageons uſage of the 
three men by the inſolent ſeamen, J obferved the fel. 
Jows rap ſcattering about the land, as if they wanted 

to ſee the country: I cbſerved alſo, that the three 0s 
ther men had liberty to. go where they pleaſed; but 
they fat down all three upon the ground very penlive, 
and looked like men in defpair. 

This put me in mind of the firſt time when I came 
on ſhore, and began tq look about me; how l gare 
myſelf over for loſt, how wildly 1 looked round me, 
what dreadful apprehenſions I had, and how | lodged 
in the tree al} night for fear of being deyoured by 
wild beaſts, 

As I knew nothing that night of the ſupply J was 
do receive by the providential driving of the ſhip near- 
er ihe land, by the ſtorms and tide, by which J have 
ſince been ſo long nouriſhed and ſupported; ſo theſe 
three poor deſolate men knew nothing how certain of 
deliverance and ſupply they were, how near it was to 
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them, and how effeQually and really they were in a. 

condition of ſafety, at the ſame time they thought 

themſelves loſt, and their caſe deſperate. 
So little do we ſee before us in the world, and fo 


much reaſon have we to depend chearfully upon the 


great maker of the world, that he does not leave his 
creatures ſo abſolutely deſtitute, but that in the worlt 
circumſtances they have always ſomething to be thank- 
ful for, and ſometimes are nearer their deliverance 
than they imagine; nay, are even brought to their 
deliverance by the means by which they ſeem to be 
brought to their deſtruction, 

It was juſt at the top of high-water when theſe peo- 
ple came on ſhore, and while partly they ſtood parly- 
ing with the priſoners they brought, and partly while 
they rambled about to ſee what kind of place they 


were in, they had careleſly ſtaid till the tide was ſpent, 


and the water was ebbed conſiderably away, leaving 
their boat a-ground. | 3 | 

They had left two men in the boat, who, as I found 
afterwards, having drank a little too mach brandy, 
fell aſleep ; however, one of them waking ſooner than 
the other, and finding the boat too faſt a-ground for 
him to ſtir it, halloo d for the reſt who were ſtraggling 
about, upon which they all ſoon came to the boat; 
but it was paſt all their ſtrength to launch her, the 
boat being very heavy, and the ſhore on that fide be- 
ing a ſoft ouſy ſand, almoſt like a quickſand. 

In this condition, like true ſeamen, who are, per- 


haps, the leaſt of all mankind, given to forethought, 


they gave it over, and away they ſtrolled about the 
country again; and I heard one of them ſay aloud to 
P 4 
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another (calling them off from the boat;) y, 1, 
her alone, Jack, can't ye? ſhell float next tide, By 
which I was fully confirmed in the main inquiry, of 
what countrymen they were. 

All this while 1 kept myſelf. cloſe, not once daring 
to ſtir out of my caſtle, any farther than to my place 
of obſer vation, near the top of the hill; and very 
glad I was, to think how well it was fortified: I knew 
it was no leſs than ten hours before the boat could be 
on float again, and by that time it would be dark, and 
I might be more at liberty to ſee their motions, and 
to hear their diſcourſe, if they had any. 4. 

In the mean time I fitted myſelf up for a battle, as 
before, tho“ with more caution, knowing I had to do 
with another kind of enemy than I had art firſt: I or- 
dered Friday. alſo, whom I had made an excellent 
markſman with his gun, to load himſelf with arms: I 
took myſelf two flowling-pieces, and I gave him three 
muſquets: My figure, indeed, was very fierce; I had 
my formidable goat-ſkin coat on, with the great cap I 


meptioned, a naked ſword, two piſtols i in my belt, and 


a gun upon each ſhoulder. 
It was my deſign, as I ſaid above, not to have 


made any attempt till ic was dark; but about two | 


o'clock, being the heat of the day, 1 found that in 
| ſhort they were all gone ſtraggling into the woods, 
and, as I thought, were all laid down to ſleep: The 
three poor diſtreſſed men, too anxious for their con- 
dition to get any fleep, were however ſet down under 
the ſhelter of a great tree, at about a quarter of a 


mile from me, and, as I thought, out ſight of any of 


the reſt. 
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Upon this I reſolved to diſcover myſelf to them, 
and learn ſomething of their condition: immediately 
J march'd in the figure aboye, my man Friday at a 
good diſtance behind me, as formidable for his arms, 
as], but not making quite | fo ſtaring a Spectre· lile figure 
as I did. 
I came as near them undiſcoyered as J could, and 
then, before any of them ſaw me, 1 called aloud ts 
them i in Spani/h, I, hat are you, Gentlemen: ? i 

They ſtarted np at the noiſe, but were ten times 
more confounded when they ſaw me, and the uncouth 
figure that I made; They made no anſwer at all, but 
I thought 1 perceived them juſt going to fly from me, 
when I ſpoke to them in Engliſb: Gentlemen, faid I, 
do not be ſurpriſed at me; perhaps you may have a 


friend near you, when you did not expect it: He muſt 


be ſent directiy from heaven then, ſaldone of them ve- 
ry gravely to me, and pulls ng off his hat at the ſame 
zime, for our condition is paſt the help of man. All 
help is from heaven, fir, ſaid I But can you put a 
ſtranger i in the way how to help you? for you ſeem, 
to me to bein ſome great diſtreſs: I ſaw you when 


| you landed; and when you ſeemed to make applicati- 


on to the brutes that ca ne with you, I ſaw one of them 
lite up his ſword to kill you. : 
The poor man, with tears running down his face, 


and trembling looking like one aſtoniſhed, returned, 


Am 1 talking to God or man? Is it a real man, or an 
angel? Be in no fear about chat, fir, Jaid 1: If God 
had ſent an angel to relieve you, he would have come 
better cloathed, and armed after another manner, than 
you ſee me in; pray lay aſide all your fears; I am a 
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man, an Engliſiman, and diſpoſed to afliſt you, you 
ſee; I haye one ſervant only; we have arms and am, 
munition: tell us freely, can we ſer veſyou ?-»= What is 
your caſe? 

Our caſe, ſaid he, fir, is too long to tel you, While 
our murderers are ſo near; but, in ' ſhort, ſir, I wa 
commander of that ſhip, my men having mutinied a. 
gainſt me, they have been hardly prevailed on not to 
murder me; and at laſt have ſet ine on ſhore in this de. 
ſolate place, with theſe two men with me, one my 
mate, the other a paſſenger, where we expected to 
periſh, believing the place to be uninhabited, and know 
pot yet what to think of it. 

Where are thoſe brutes, your enemies? ſaid I; do 
you know where they are gone? There theyare, fir. ſaid 
he, pointing to 2 thicket of trees; my heart trembles 
or fear they have ſeen us, and heard you ſpeak; if they 
' have, they will certainly murder us all. 

Have they any fire-arms ? ſaid I: He anſwered, 
they had only two pieces, and oge which they left ig 
the boat. Well then, faid I, leave the reſt to me; I 
ſee they are all aſleep; it is an eaſy thing to kill them 
all; but ſhall we rather take them priſoners ? He told 
me there were two deſperate yillains among them, that 
it was ſcarce ſafe to ſhew any-mercy to; but if they 

were ſecured, he believed all the reſt would return to 
their quty: I aſked him, which they were? He told 
me, he could not at that diſtance deſcribe them ; but 
he would obey my orders in any thing I would direct: 
Well, ſaid I, let us retreat out of their view or hear- 
ing, leſt they awake, and we will reſolye farther; ſo 
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they willingly went back with me, all the woods covers 
ed us from them. 

Look you, fir, ſaid I, if I venture upon your deli- 
yerance, are you willing to make two conditions with 
me? He anticipated my propoſals, by telling me that 
both he and the ſhip, if recoyered, ſhould be wholly 
directed and commanded by me in every thing; and if 
the ſhip was not recqvered, he would live and die with 
me in what part of the world ſoever I would fend 
him ; and the two other men ſaid the ſane. 

Well, faid I, my conditions are but two: 1. That 
while you ſtay on this ifland with me, you will not 
pretend to any authority here; and it 1 put arms into 
you hands, you will upon all occaſions give them un 
to me, and do no prejudice to me or mine, upon 
this iſland, and in the mean time be governed by my 
orders. 

2. That if the ſhip is or may be recovered, you will 
earry me and my man to England paſſage · free. 

He gave me all the aſſurance that the invention and 
faith of a man could deviſe, that he would comply with 
theſe moſt reaſonable demands, and befides would owe 
his life to me, and acknowledge it upon all occafions as 
long as he lived. 

Well then, ſaid I, here are three muſquets for you, 
with powder and ball; tell me next what youu think is 
proper to be done: He ſhewed all the teſtimony. of 
his gratitude that he was able; but offered to be whol- 
ly guided by me: 1 told Wong I thought it was hard 
yentoring any thing, but the beſt method | could chink 
of, was to fire upon them at once, as they lay ; - and if 
any were not killed at the firſt volley, aud offered to 
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ſubmit, we might ſaye them, and ſo put it wholly u. 
pon God's providence to direct the ſhot. | 

He ſaid very modeſtly, that he was loth to kill them 

if he could help it; but that thoſe two were incorrigi. 
ble villains, and had been the authors of all the mutiny 
in the ſhip; and if they eſcaped, we ſhould be undone 
ſtill; for they would go on board, and bring the whole 
ſhip's company, and deſtroy us all: well then, ſaid I, 
neceſſity legitimates my advice; for it is the only way ty 
fave our lives. However, ſeeing him ſtill cautious of 
ſhedding blood, I told him, they ſhould go themſelves, 
and manage as they found convenient. 

In the middle of this diſcourſe we heard ſome of them 
awake, and ſoon after we ſaw two of them on their feet: 
I aſk*d him, if either of them were the men, who, he 
had ſaid, were the heads of the mutiny? He ſaid Ng, 
Well then, ſaid 1, you may let them eſcape, and provi. 

dence ſeems to have waken'd them on purpoſe to ſave 
themſelves: now, ſaid I, if the reſt eſcape you, it is 
your fault. | 
Animated with this, he took the muſquet I had given 
him in his hand, and piſtol in his belt, and his two 
comrades with him, with each man a piece in his hand: 
the two men, who were with him, going firſt, made 
ſome noiſe, at which one of the ſeamen, who was a- 
-wake, turned about, and, ſeeing them coming, cried out 
to the reſt; but it was too late then; for the moment 
he cried out, they firid, I mean the twd men, the cap- 
tain wiſely reſerving his own piece: they had ſo well 

aimed their ſhot at the men they knew. that one of them 
Vas killed on the ſpor, and the ather yery much woun- 
ded; but not being dead, he ſtarted pp upon his feet, 
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arid called eagerly for help to the other; but the cap? 
rain, ſtepping to him, told him it was too late to cry 
for help; he ſhould call upon God to forgive his vil- 
lainy; and with that word khnock'd him down with the 
ſtock of his muſquet ; ſo that he never ſpoke more: 
there were three more in the company, and one of them 
was alſo lightly wounded: by this time 1 was come : 
and when they ſaw their danger, and that it was in vain 
to reſiſt; they begg'd for mercy : the captain told them 
he would ſpare their lives, if they would give him any 
aſſurance of their abhorrence of the treachery they had 
been guilty of, and would ſwear to be faithful to him 
in recovering the ſhip, and afterwards in carrying her 
back to Jamaica, from whence they came: they gave 
him all the proteſtations of their ſincerity that could 
be deſired, and he was willing to believe them, and ſpare 
their lives, which I was not againſt; only I obliged. 
him to keep them bound hand and foot while they were 
upon the iſland, 

While this was doing, I ſent Friday with the cap» 
tain's mate to the boat, with orders to ſecure her, and 
bring away the oars and fail, which they did: and by- 
and-by, three ſtraggling men, that were (happily for 
them) parted from the reſt, came back upon hearing 
the guns fired; and ſeeing their captain, who before 
was their priſoner» now their conqueror, they ſubmit- 
ted to be bound alſo, and fo our victory was complete. 
It now remained, that the captain and J ſhould in- 
quire into one another's circumſtances: I began firſt; 
and told him my whole hiſtory, which he heard with 
an attention even to amazement, and particularly at the 
wonderful manner of my being furniſh'd with provi- 
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 Gonsand ammunition ; and indeed, as my ſtory is a who 
collection of wonders, it affected him deeply; but whey 
be reflected from thence upon himſelf, and how I ſeem. 
ed to have been preſerved there on purpoſe to ſave his 
life, the tears ran down his face, and he could not (peak 
a word more. 

After this communication was at an end, I cartied 
him, and his two men, ihid my apartments, leading then 
in juſt where I came out, vi. at the top of the boulg 
where I refreſh'd chem with ſuch proviſidus as I had, 
and ſhewed them all the contrivaaces I had made, du. 
ring my long inhabiting that place. 

All I ſhew'd thiem, all I ſaid to them, was perfe8ty 
amazing; but, above all, the captain admir'd my for: 
tification, and how perfectly I had concealed my retreat 
with a grove of trees, which, haviag now been planted 
near twenty years, and the trees growing much falter 
than in England, was become a little wood. and fo 
thick, that it was unpaſſable in any part of it, but at 
that one ſide. where 1 had reſerved my little winding 
paſſage into-it; this I told him was niy caſtle, and my 
reſidence ; but that 1 had a feat in the country as molt 
princes have, whither I could retreat upon occaſion, 
and I would flew him that too another time; but at 
preſent our buſineſs was to conſider, how to recover 
the ſhip: He agreed with me as to that ; but rold me, 
he was perfectly at a loſs what meaſures to take, fot 
that there were {till fix and twenty hands on board, 


who having entered into a curſed conſpiracy; by which 


they had all forfeited their lives to the law, would be 
harden'd in it now by deſperation; and would carry 


it on, knowing that if they were reduced, they ſhould 
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be brought to the gallows as ſoon as they came to [ves 
land, or to any of the Engliſh colonies; and that theres | 
fore there would be no attacking them with fo ſmall 
a number as we were. 

I muſed for ſome time upon what he had ſaid, and 
found it was a very rational concluſion» and that thete- 
fore ſomething was to be reſolved on very ſpeedily, as 
well to draw the men on board into ſome ſnare for their 
ſurpriſe, as to prevent their landing upon us, and de- 
ſtroying us: upon this it preſently oecur'd to me, that 
in a little while, the ſhip's crew, wondering what was 
become of their comrades, and of the boat, would cer- 
tainly come on ſhore in their other boat to ſee for them; 
and that then perhaps they might come armed, and be 
100 ſtrong for us: this he allowed, was rational. 

Upon this I told him, the firſt thing we had to do, 
was to ſtave the boat, which lay upon the beach, ſo that 
they might not carry her off; and, taking every thing 
out of her, leave her ſo far uſeleſs as not to be fit td 
ſwim; accordingly we went on board; took the arms 
which were left on board, out of her, and whatever elſe 
we found there, which was a bottle of brandy, and a. 
nother of rum, a few biſcuit-cakes, an horn of powdet; 
and a great lump of ſugar, in a piece of canvas; the 
fugar, was five or fix pounds; all which was very wel- 
come to me, eſpecially the brandy and fugar, of which 
1 had had none left for many years. 

When we had carried all theſe things on ſhore (the 
oars, maſt, ſail, and rudder of the boat, were carried 
away before, as above) we knock'd a great hole in her 
bottom, that if they had come ſtrong enough to maſter 
us, yet they could not carry off the boat. 
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Indeed ir wat not much in my thoughts; * wi 
cbuld be capable to recover the ſhip; but my view wa, 
that if they went away without the boat, 1 did nd 
much queſtion to make her fit again to carry us away 

to the Leeward Mandi, and call upon our friendz 
the Spaniards in my way, for I had them ſtill in my 
thoughts. 

While we were thus prepiring our deſigns, and hat 

firſt, b- main ſtrength, heav'd the boat up upon the 
beach, ſo high that the tide would not float her off 4 
high - water mark ; and, beſides, had broken an hole 
in her bottom, too big to be quickly ſtopp'd, and were 
fat down muſing what we ſhould do; we heard the 
ſhip fire a gun, and ſaw her make a waft with her an 
cient, as a ſignal for the boat to come on board; but 
nd boat ſtirred; and they fir'd ſeveral times, making 
other ſignals for the boat. 
Alt laſt, when all their ſignals and firings prov'd fruit- 
leſs, and they found the boat did not ſtir, we ſaw then 
(by the help of our glaſſes,) hoiſt another boat out, and 
Tow towards the ſhore; and we found, as they approach- 
ed, that there were no leſs than ten men in her, and 
that they had fire arms with them. 

As the ſhip lay almoſt two leagues from the ſhore, 
we had a full view ot them as they came; and a plain. 
ſight of the men, even of their faces; becauſe the tide 
having ſet them a little to the eaſt of the other boat, 
they rowed up under ſhore, to come to the ſame place, 
where the ether had landed, and where the boat lay. 

By this means, 1 ſay, we had a full view of them, and 

the captain knew the perſons and characters of al! the 
men in the boat, of whom he ſaid that there were 
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three very honeſt fellows, who, he was ſure, were led 
into this conſpiracy by the reſt, being overpower'd and 
frighted. 

But chat for the boatſwain, who, it ſeems, was the 
chief officer among them, and all the reſt, they were 
as outrageous as any of the ſhip's crew; and were, nv 
doubt, made deſperate in their new enterpriſe; and 
terribly apprehenſive he was, that they would be too 
powerful for us. 

I ſmil'd at him, and told him, that men in our cir- 
cumſtances were paſt the operations of fear: that ſee- 
ing almoſt every condition that could be, was better 
than that we were ſuppos'd to be in, we ought to ex- 
i. WW pe&, that the conſequence, whether death or life, would 
" be ſure to be a deliverance; I aſk'd him, what he 
thought of the circumſtances of my life: and whether 
a deliverance were not worth venturing for. And, 
where, fir, ſaid I, is your belief of my being preſerv'l 
here on purpoſe to ſave your life, which elevated you 
a little while ago? For my part, ſaid I, there ſeems 
to be but one thing amiſs in all the proſpect of it. 
What's that? ſays he. Why, ſaid I, *tis that, as you 
ſay, there are three or four honeſt fellows among them 
which ſhould be ſpar'd ; had they been all of the wicked 
part of the crew. I ſhould have thought God's provi- 
dence had ſingled them out to deliver them into your 
hands; for depend upon it, every man of them thac 
comes aſhore, arc our own, and ſhall die or live, as they 
behave to us. 

As I ſpoke this with a rais'd voice, and chearfulcoun- 
tenance, I found it greatly encourag'd him; ſo we ſur 
vigorouſly to our buſineſs: we had, upon che fir ſt ap- 
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pearance of the boat's coming from che ſhip, conſider'1 
of ſeparating our priſoners, and had indeed ſecur'd them 
effectually. | 
Two of them, of whom the captain was leſs afſur'4 
than ordinary, I ſent with Friday, and one of the three 
(deliver'd men) to my cave, where they were remote 
enough. and out of danger of being heard or diſcoyer's, 
or of finding their way out of the woods, if they could 
have deliver'd themſelves: here they left em bound, 
but gave 'em proviſions, and promis'd *em, if they con- 
tinu'd there quietly, to give em their liberty in a day 
or two ; but that if they attempted their eſcape, they 
ſhould be put to death without mercy. They promig'd 
faithfully to bear their confinement with patieuce, and 
were very thankful, that they had ſuch good uſage as 
to have proviſions, and a light left em; for Friday 
gave em candles (ſuch as we made ourſelves) for their 
comfort ; and they did not know but that he ſtood cen- 
tinel over em at the entrance. 
The other priſoners had better uſage; two of them 
were kept pinion'd indeed, becauſe the captain was not 
free to truſt them ; but the other two were taken in- 
to my ſervice upon their captain's recommendation, and 
upon their ſolemnly engaging to live and die with us: 
fo, with them and the three honeſt men. we were ſe⸗ 
ven men well arm'd ; and I made no doubt we ſhould 
be able to deal well enough with the ten that were 2 
coming, conſidering that the captain had faid, there 
were three or four honeſt men among them alſo, 
As ſoon as they got to the place where their other 
boat lay, they ran their boat into the beach, and came 
all on ſhore, haling the boat up after them, which! 
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was glad! toſee; for I was afraid they would rather haye 
left the boat at an anchor, ſome diſtance from the 


ſhore, with ſome hands in her to guard her; and fo 


we ſhould not be able to ſeize the boar. 

Being on ſhore, the firſt thing they did. they ran all 
to the other boat; and it was eaſy to ſee they were 
under à great ſurpriſe, to find her ſtripp'd, as above, 
of all that was in her, and a great hole in her bottom. 

After they had mus'd a while upon this, they ſet up 
twoor three great ſhouts, hallooing with all their might, 
to try if they could make their companions hear ; but 


all was to no purpoſe ; then they came all cloſe in a 


ring, and fir'd a volley of their ſmall arms, which in- 
deed we heard, and the echoes made the woods ring ; 
but it was all one; thoſe in the cave, we were ſure, 
could not hear; and thoſe in our keeping, though they 
heardit well enough, yet durſt give no anſwer to them, 

They were ſo aſtoniſh'd at the ſurpriſe of this, that, 
as they told us afterwards, they reſgly'd to go all on 
board again to their ſhip, and let them know there, that 
the men were all murder'd, and the long boat ſtav'd ; 
accordingly, they immediately launch'd their boar again 
and got all of them on board. 

Thecaptain was terribly amaz'd, and even confound- 
ed at this, believing they would go on board the ſhip 
again, and ſet ſail, giving their comrades for loſt, and 
ſo he ſhould ſtill loſe the ſhip» which he was in hopes 
we ſhould have recover'd ; but he was quickly as much 
frighted the other way. 

They had not been long put off with the boat, but 
we perceiv'd them all coming on ſhore again; but with 
this new meaſure in their conduct, which, it ſeems, 
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they conſulted together upon; 072. to leave three men 
in the boat, and the reſt to go on ſliore, and go up in- 
to the country to look for their fellows. 

This was a great diſappointment to us; for now ge 
were at a loſs what to do; for our ſeizing thoſe ) men 
on fhore would be no advantage to us if we let the 
boat eſcape, becauſe they would then row away to the 
ſhip; and then thereſt of them would be ſure to weigh, 
and fer fail, and ſo our recovering the ſhip would be 
loſt, : 

However we had no remedy but to wait and ſee 
what the iſſue of things might preſent: the ſeven men 
came on fhore, aad the three who remained in the boat, 
put her off to a good diſtance from the ſhore, and came 
to an anchor to wait for them ; ſo that it was impoſlible 
for us to come at them in the boat. 

T hole that came on ſhore kept cloſe together, march- 
ing towards the top of the little hill, under which my 
habication lay; and we could ſee them plainly, tho 
they couid not perceive us: we could have been 
very glad they would have come nearer to us, ſo that 
we might have fir'd at them; or that they would hate 
gone farther off, that we might have come abroad. 

Lut when they were come to the brow of the hill, 
where they could fee a great way in the valley and 
woods, Which lay towards the north-eaſt part, and 
where. the iſland lay loweſt, they ſhouted and halloo'd 
till they were weary ; aud not car ing, it ſeems, to veu- 
ture far from the ſhore, nor far from one another, the 
ſat down together under a tree, to conſider of it: had 
iney thought fit to have gone to ſicep. there, as the 
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other party of them had done, they had done the job 
for us; but they were too full of apprehenſions of dan- 

er, to venture to go to ſleep, though they could not 
tell what the danger was they had to fear, neither, 

The captain made a very juſt propoſal to me upon 
this conſultation of theirs; viz. That perhaps they 
would ill fire a volley again, to endeavour to make 
their fellows hear, and that we ſhould all ſally upon 
them, juſt at the juncture when their pieces were all 
diſcharged, and they would certainly yield, and we 
ſhould have them without bloodſhed; I liked the pro- 
poſal, provided it was done while we werenear enough 

19 come up to them, before they could load their pieces 
again. 

* this event did not happen, and we lay ſtill a long 
time, very irreſolute what courſe to take, at length I 
told them, there would be nothing to be done in my 
opinion till night; and then, if they did not return 
to the boat, perhaps we might find a way to get 
between them and the ſhore, and ſo might uſe 
ſome ſtratagem with them in the boat, to get them on 
ſhore, 

We waited a great while, though very impatient, 


for their removing, and were very uneaſy; when, 


after long conſultations, we ſaw them {tart all up, and 
march down towards the ſea: it ſeems, they had 
ſuch dreadful apprehenſions upon them of the dan- 
ger of the place, that they reſolved to go on board 
the ſhip again, give their companions over for loſt, 


and ſo go on with their intended voyage with the 
ſhip. 


As ſoon as I perceived them go towards the ſhore, I 
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imsgined ! it to be as it really was; that they had given 
over their ſearch, and were for going back again; and 
the captain, as ſoon as I told him my thoughts, Was 


ready to fink at the apprehenſions of it; but I preſent. tl 
jy thought of a ſtratagem to fetch them back again, WI * 
and which anſwered my end to a tittle. i 

I ordered Friday, and the captain's mate, to go o. a 
ver the little creek weſtward, towards the place where 


the ſavages came on ſhore when Friday was reſcued; 
and as ſoon as they came to a little riſing ground, a 
about half a mile's diſtance, I bade them halloo as loud 
as they could, and wait till they found the ſeamen 
heard them; that as ſoon as ever they heard the ſeas 
men anſwer them, they ſhould return in again, and 
then keeping out of ſight, take a round, always an- 
ſwering when the others halloo'd, to draw them 
far into the iſland, and among the woods, as poſſible, 
and then wheel about again to me, by ſuch ways as [ 
direted, . 

They were juſt going into the boat, when Friday 
arid the mate halloo'd and they preſently heard them, 
and anſwering, run along the ſhore weſtward, towards 
the voice they heard, when they were preſently ſtop- 
ped by the creck, where the water being up, they 
could not get over, and called for the boat to come up, 

and ſet them over, as indeed I expected. 

When they had ſet themſelves over, I obſerved 
that the boat being gone up a good way into the creek, 
and as It were in an harbour within the land, they 
took one of the three men out of her to go along 
with them, and left only two in the boat, having 
faſtened her to the ſtump of a little tree on the ſhore. 
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7 his was what I wiſhed for, and immediately leav- 
ing Friday and the captain's mate to their buſineſs, I 
took the reſt with me, and, croſſing the creek out of 
their ſight, we ſurpriſed the two men before they were 
aware, one of them lying on (hore, and the other being 
in the boat; the fellow on ſhore was between ſleeping 
and waking, and going to ſtart up, the captain, who 
was foremoſt, ran in upon him, and knocked him down, 
and then called out to him in the boat to yield, or he 
was a dead man, 

There needed very few arguments to perſuade a 
ſingle man to yield, when he ſaw five men upon him, 
and his comrade knocked down; beſides, this was, it 
ſeems, one of the three, who were not ſo hearty in the 
mutiny as the reſt of the crew, and therefore was ea- 
ily perſuaded, not only to yield, but afterwards to join 
very ſincerely with us. 

In the mean time Friday, and the captain's mate, ſo 
well managed their buſineſs with the reſt, that they 
drew them, by hallooing and anſwering, from one hill 
to another, and from one wood to another, till they 
not only heartily tired them, but left them where they 
were very ſure they could not reach back to the boat 
before it was dark; and indeed they were heartily tir- 
ed themſelves alſo by the time they came back to us. 
We had nothing now to do but to watch for them 
in the dark, and to fall upon them, ſo as to make ſure 
work with them, 

It was ſeveral hours after Friday came back to me, 
before they came back to their boat; and we could 
hear the foremoſt of them, long before they came quite 
up, calling to thoſe behind to come along, and could 
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alſo hear them anſwer, and complain how lame ang 
tired they were, and not being able to come any faſ. 
ter, which was very welcome news to us. 

At length they came up to the boat; but 'tis in, 
poſlible to expreſs their confuſion, when they found 
the boat faſt a-ground in the creek the tide ebbed oui 
and their two men gone; we could hear them call tg 
one another in a moſt lamentable manner, telling one 
another they were gotten into an inchanted iſland; 
that either there were inhabitants in it, and they 
ſhould all be murdered; or elle there were devils or 
ſpirits in it, and they ſhould be all carried away and 
devoured, 

They halloo'd again, and called their two comrades 
Ly their names a great many times, but no anſwer: 
After ſome time, we could ſee them, by the little 
Jight there was, run about wringing their hands, like 
men in deſpair; and that ſometimes they would go 
and fit down in the boat to reſt themſelves, then come 
zſhore, and walk about again, and ſo the fame thing 
over apain. 

My men would fain have had me given them leave 
to fall upon them at once in the dark; but I was will- 
ing to take them at ſome advantage, ſo to ſpare them, 
2rd kill es few of them as I could; and eſpecially I 
vas unvilling to hazard the killing any of our men, 
] rowing the other were very well armed: I reſolved 
to Veit to ſee if they Cid not ſeparate; and therefore, 
to niake ſure of them, I drew my ambuſcade nearer; 
end crcered Friday and the captain, io creep up- 
cn their hands ad ſeci as clule to the ground as they 
ccrld, that tLey n. icht uct be diſcovered, aud get as 
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near them as they could poſlibly, before they offered 
o fire. 

| They had not been long in that poſture, but that 
he boatſwain, who was the principal ringleader of the 
mutiny, and had now ſhewn himſelf the moſt dejefted 
and diſpirited of all the reſt, came walking towards 
them with two more of their crew; the captain was 
ſo eager, at having the principal rogue ſo much in his 
power, that he could hardly have patience to let him 
come ſo near as to be ſure of him; for they only heard 
his tongue before; But when they came nearer, the 
captain and Friday, ſtarting up on their feet, let fly at 
them, 

The boatſwain, was killed upon the ſpot; the next 
man was ſhot into the body, and fell juit by him, tho? 
he did not die till an hour or two * and the third 
run for it. 

At the noiſe of the ſire, I e advanced with 
my whole army, which was now eight men; viz. my- 
ſelf generaliſſimo; Friday, my lieutenaut- general; the 
captain and his two men, and the three priſoners of 
war, whom he had truſted with arms. 

We came upon them indeed in the dark, ſo that they 
could not ſee our number, and I made the man they 
had left in the boat, who was now one of us, to call 
them by name, to try if I could bring them to a parley, 
and ſo might perhaps reduce them to terms; which fell 
out juſt as we deſired: For indeed it was eaſy to think, 
as their condition then was, they would be very will- 
ing to capitulate; ſo he calls out, as loud as he could, 
to one of them, Tom Smith, Tom Smith. Tom Smith 
anſwered immediately, Mho's that? Robinſon? for it 
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keems he knew his voice. T'other anſwered, 4, ay; 

for Gods fake, Tom Smith, throw down Jour arms, bd 
yield, or you are all dead men this moment. 

WH ho muſt we yield to? Hhere are they? ſays Smith 
again. Flere they are, ſays he; here is our captain 
and fifty men with him, have been hunting you this 
two hours; the boatſwain is Killed; Will Frye i 
wounded, and I am a priſoner ; and if you do not yield, 

you are all loſt, 

Will they give us quarter then? ſays Tom Smith, 
and we will yield. 7/ go and 4ſt, if you promiſe to yield, 
fays Robinſon. So he aſked the captain, and the cap. 
tain himſelf then calls out; You, Smith, you know my 
yoice, if you lay down your arms immediately, and 
ſubmit, you ſhall have your lives, all but Will Atkins, 

Upon this Will Atkins cried out, for God's ſale, 
captain, give me quarter: i hat have I done? they have 
been all as bad as 1; which by the way was not true, 
neither; for it ſeems, this Will Athins was the firſt 
man that laid hold of the captain, when they firſt mu- 
tiny'd, and uſed him barbarouſly. in tying his hands, 
and giving him injurious language: However, the 

captain told him he muſt lay down his arms at diſcre- 
tion, and truſt to the governor's mercy, by which he 
meant me; for they all called me governor, 

In a word, they all laid down their arms, and beg- 
ged their lives; and I ſent the man that had parley'd 
with them, and two more, who bound them all; and 
then my great army of fifty men, which particularly 
with thoſe three, were all but eight, came up and 
ſeized upon them all, and upon their boat, only that 
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| kept myſelf, and one more, out of ſight, for reaſons 
of ſtate. | 5 | 

Our next work was to repair the boat, and to think 
of ſeizing the ſhip; and as for the captain, now he had 
Jciſure to parley with them, he expoſtulated with them 
upon the villainy of their practices with him, and at 
length, upon the farther wickedneſs of their deſign; 
and how certainly it muſt bring them to miſery and 
diſtreſs in the end, and perhaps to the gallows. 

They all appeared very penitent, and begged hard 

ſor their lives: As for that, he told them they were 
none of his priſoners, but the commander's of the iſ- 
land; that they thought they had ſet him on ſhore in 
a barren uninhabited iſland ; but it had pleaſed God 
ſo to direct them, that the iſland was inhabited, and that 
the governor was an Engliſhman; that he might hang 
them all there if he pleaſed ; but as he had given them 
all quarter, he ſuppoſed he would ſend them io Eng- 
land to be dealt with there, as juſtice required, except 
Atkins, whom he was commanded by the governor to 
adviſe to prepare for death; for that he would be 
hanged in the morning. 
Though this was all a fiction of his own, yet it had 
its deſired effect; Atkins fell upon his knees to beg 
the captain to intercede with the governor tor his life; 
and all the reſt begged of him for God's fake, that 
they might not be ſent to Eng land. 

It now occured to me, that the time of our delive- 
rance was come and that it would be a moſt eaſy thing 
to bring theſe fellows in, to be hearty in getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſhip; ſo 1 retired in the dark trom them, 
that they might not ſee what kind of a governor they 
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had, and called the captain a me; when I called, 
at a good diſtance, one of the men was ordered 10 
ſpeak again, and ſay to the captain, Captain, the con. 
mander calls for you; and preſently the captain repli. 
ed, Tell his excellency 1 am juſt a coming. This more 
perfectly amuſed them; and they all believed, that the 
commander was juſt by with his fifty men. 

Upon the captain's coming to me, I told him my 
project for ſeizing the ſhip, which he liked of wond. 
erfully well, and reſolyed to put it in execution the 
next morning, 

But, in order to execute it with more art, and to be 
ſecure of ſucceſs, I told him we muſt divide the pri. 
ſoners, and that he ſhould go and take Atkins, and 
two more of the worſt of them, and ſend them pini- 
oned to the cave where the others lay: This was com- 
mitted to Friday, and the two men who came on ſtoic 
with the captain. 

T hey conveyed . them to the cave, as to a priſon; 
and it was indeed 2 diſmal place, eſpecially to men in 
their condition. | | | 

The other I ordered to my bower, as I called it, of 
which I have given a. full deſcription; and as it was 
fenced in, and they pinioned, the place was ſecure e- 
nough, conſidering they were upon their behaviour, 

To theſe in the morning I ſent the captain, who 
was to enter into a parley with them; in a word, to 


be truſted or no, to go on board, and ſurpriſe the 
ſhip: He talked to them of the injury done him, of 
the condition they were brought to; and that tho” the 
governor had given them quarter for their lives, as to 
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the preſent action. yet that if they were ſent to Eng- 
/and, they would all be hang'd in chains, to be ſure; 
but that if they would join in ſuch an attempt, as to re- 
cover the ſhip, he would have the governor's engage- 
went ſor their pardon, 

Any one may gueſs how readily ſuch a propoſal would 
be accepted by men in their condition; they fell down 
on their knees to the captain, and promis'd with the 
deepeſt imprecations, that they would be faithful to him 
to the laſt drop, and that they fhould owe their lives 
to him, and would go with him all over the world; 
that they would own him for a father to them as long 
| as they liv'd, 

Well, ſays the captain, I mud. go and tell the go- 
vernor what you ſay, and ſee what I can do to bring 
him to conſent to it: ſo he brought me an account of 
the temper he found them in; and that he verily be- 
lieyed they would be faithful. 

However, that we might be very ſecure, I told him 
he ſhould go back again, and chooſe out five of them, 
aud tell them, that they ſhould ſee that they did not 
want men; but he would take out thoſe five to be his 
aſſiſtants, and that the governor would keep the other 
two, and the three that were ſent priſoners to the caſ- 
tle (uy cave) as hoſtages, for the fidelity of thoſe five; 
and that it they prov'd unfaithful in the execution, the 
fire hoſtages ſhould be hang'd in chains alive upon the 
| thore, 

This look'd ſevere, and convinc'd them, that the go- 
vernor was in earneſt; however, they had no way left 
them but to accept it; and it was now the buſinelſs of 
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the priſoners, « as much as of the captain, to perſuade 
the other five to do their duty, 

Our ſtreugth was now thus order'd for the expedi- 
tion: 1. The captain, his mate, and paſſenger. 2. 1 hen 
the two priſoners of the firſt gang, to whom, having 
their characters from the captain, I had given their 
liberty, and truſted them with arms. 3, 'The other 
two whom II kept till now in my bower pinion'd ; but 
upon the captain's motion, had now releas d. 4. Theſe 
five releas'd at laſt; ſo that they were twelve in all, 

beſides five we kept priſoners in the cave for hoſtages, 
Il aſk'd the captain, if he was willing to venture 
with theſe hands on board the ſhip : for, as for. me, 
and my man Friday, I did not think it was proper for 
us to ſtir, having ſeven men left behind; and it was 
employment enough for us to keep them aſunder, and 
ſupply them with viQuals. 

As to the five in the cave, I reſoly'd to keep them 
faſt; but Friday went twice a day to them, to ſupply 
them with neceflaries; and I made the other two 
carry proviſions to a certain diſtance, where Friday 
was to take it. 

When I ſhew'd myſelf to the two hoſtages, it was 
with the captain, who told them, I was the perſon 
the governor had order d to look after them, and that 
it was the governor's pleaſure they ſhould not ſtir any 
where but by my direction; that if they did, they ſhould 
be fetch'd into the caſtle, and be laid in irons; ſo that 
as we never ſuffer'd them to ſee me as governor, fol 
now appear'd as another perſon, and ſpoke of the go- 
vernor, the garriſon, the caltle, and the like, upon all 
occaſions, 


ds 
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The captain now had no difficulty before him, but 
io furniſh his two boats, ſtop the breach of one, and 
man them: he made his paſſenger captain of one, with 
{our other men; and himſelf, and his mate, and fire 
more, went in the other: and they contriv'd their bu- 
ſneſs very well; for they came up to the ſhip about 
midnight: as ſoon as they came within call of the flip, 
he made Robinſon hail them, and tell them he had 
brought off the men and the boat, but that it was a long 
time before they had found them, and the like; hold- 
ing them in a chat, till they came to the ſhip's ſide j 
whenthe captain and the mate, entering firſt with their 
arms, immediately knock'd down the fecond mate and 
carpenter with the but-end of their muſquets, being 
rery faithfully ſeconded by their men ; they ſecur'd 
all the reſt that were upon the main and quarter-decks, 
and began to faſten the hatches to keep them down 
who were below, when the other boat, and their men, 
entering at the fore-chains, ſecurꝰd the forecaſtle of the 
ſhip, and the ſkuttle which went down jato the cook- 
room, making thrge men they found there priſoners- 

When this was done, and all ſafe upon the deck, the 
captain order'd the mate with three men to break into 
the round-houſe, where the new rebel captain lay, 
and, having taken the alarm, was gotten up, and with 
two men and a boy had gotten fire-arms in their hands; 
and when the mate with a crow ſplit open the door, 
the new captain and his men fir'd boldly among them, 
and wounded the mate with a muſquet-ball, which broke 
his arm, and wounded two more of the men, but kill'd 
nobody. 

The mate, calling for help, ruſh'd, however, into 


— 
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ahaha, houſe, wounded as he was, and with hs pit. 


tol ſhot the new captain through the head, the . 


entering at his mouth, and came out again behind 


one of his ears; ſo that he never ſpoke a word; upag 
which the reſt yielded, and the ſhip was taken eech. 
ally, without any more lives loſt. 

As ſoon as the ſhip was thus ſecur'd, the captain or. 
der d ſeven guns to be fir'd, which was the ſignal agreed 
upon with me, to give me notice of his ſucceſs; which 
you may be ſure I was very glad to hear, being lat 
watching upon the ſhore for it, till near two of the 
clock in the morning. 

Having thus heard the ſignal plainly, Taid me down; 
and it having been a day of great fatigue to me, I ſlept 
very ſound, til] I was ſomething ſurpris'u with the noiſe 
of a gun ; and preſently ſtarting up, I heard a man call 
me by the name of governor, governor; and preſently 
I knew the captain's voice, when climbing up to the 
top of the hill, there he ſtood, and pointing to the ſhip, 
he embrac'd we in his arms; My dear friend and deli. 
verer, ſays he, there's your ſhip, jor ſhe is all yours, and 


fo are we, and all that belong to her, I caſt my eyes 


to the ſhip, and there ſhe rode within litcle more than 


half a mile of the ſhore; for they had weigh'd her 


anchor as ſoon as they were maſters of her; aud the 
weather being fair, had brought her to an anchor juſt 
againſt the mouth of a little creek ; and the tide be- 


ing up, the captain had brought the piunace in near the 


place where | firſt landed my _ and ſo landed juſt 
at my door, 
1 was, at firſt, ready to fink PERS wich the ſurpriſe: 


for I ſaw wy deliverance indeed viſibly put yuto my 
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bands, all things eaſy, and a large ſhip juſt ready te 
carry me away whither I pleaſed to go: at firſt, for 
ſome time, I was not able to anſwer one word; but 
as he had taken me in his arms, I held faſt by him, or 
1 ſhould have fallen to the ground. 

He perceiy'd the ſurpriſe, and immediately pull'd A 
bottle out of his pocket, and gave me a dram of cor- 
dial, which he had brought on purpoſe for me: after 
I drank it, I ſat down upon the ground, and though it 
brought me to myſelf, yet it was a good while before 
I could ſpeak a word to him. | 

All this while the poor man was in as great an ec- 
ſlaſy as 1, only not under any ſurpriſe, as I was; and 
he ſaid a thouſand kind tender things to me, to com- 
poſe and bring me to myſelf; but ſuch was the flood of 
Joy in my breaſt, that ir put all my ſpirits i into confu- 
lion ; at laſt it broke i into tears, and in a little while af- 
ter 1 recoyered my ſpeech. 

Then I took my turn. and embrac'd him as my de- 
liverer ; and we rejoic'd together: 1 told him I look'd 
upon him as a man ſent from heaven to deliver me, 
and that the whole tranſaction ſeem'd to be a chain 
of wonders; that ſuch things as theſe were the teſti- 
moties we had of a ſecret hand of providence gover- 
ning the world, and an evidence, that the eyes of an 


infinite power could ſearch into the remoteſt corner 


of the world, and ſend help to the miſerable whenever 
he pleas'd, n 

I forgot not to lift up my heart in thankfulneſs to 
heaven ; and what heart could forbear to bleſs him, 
who had not only in a miraculous manner provided for 
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one iti ſuch a wilderneſs, and in ſuch a deſolate con. 


dition, but from whom every deliverance muſt always 


be acknowledg'd to proceed ? 


When we had talk'd awhile, the captain told me, 
he had brought me ſome little refreſhments, ſuch as the 
ſhip afforded, and ſuch as the wretches, who had been 
ſo long his maſters, had not plunder'd him of: upon 
this he call'd aloud to the boat, and bid his men bring 
the things aſhore that were for the governor ; and in- 
deed it was a preſent, as it I had been one, not that 
was to be carried along with them, but as if I had been 
to Uwell upon the iſland ſtill, and they were to go with- 
out me. 

Firſt, he had brought me a caſe of bottles full of ex. 
lent cordial waters, fix large bottles of Madeira wine; 
the bottles held two quarts apiece; two pounds of ex- 


cellent good tobacco, twelve good pieces of the ſhip's 
beef, and ſix pieces of the pork, with a bag of peas, and 


about an hundred weight of biſcuit, 
He brought me alſo a box of fugar, a box of flour, 


a bag full of lemons, and two bottles of lime-juice, and 
abundance of other things: but befides theſe, and what 
- was a thouſand times more uſeſul to me, he brought 


me ſix clean new ſhirts, ſix very good neckcloths. two 
pair of gloves, one pair of ſhoes, an hat, and one pair of 
ſtockings, and a very good ſuit of cloaths of his own, 
which had been worn but very little: in a word, he 
cloath'd me from head to foot, 

It was a very kind and agreeable preſent, as any one 
may imagine, to one in my circumſtances; but never 
Was any thing in the world of that kind fo unpleaſant, 
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'kijard, arid uneaſy, as it was to me to wear ſuch 
cloaths at their firſt putting on. 

After theſe ceremonies paſt, and after all his good 
things were brought into my little apartment; we began 
to conſult what was to be done with the priſoners we 
had; for it was worth conſidering whether we might 
yenture to take them away with us or tio, eſpecially two 
of them, whom we knew to be incorri gible and refrac- 
tory to the laſt degree; and the captain ſaid he knew 
they were ſuch rogues, that there was no obliging them, 
and if he did carry theni away, it muſt be in irons, as 
malefactors to be deliver'd over to juſtice at the firſt 
Engliſbcolony he could come at; and I found that the 
captain himſelf was very anxious about it. 

Upon this, I told him, that if he deſired it, I durſt 
undertake to bring the two men he ſpoke of, to make 
it their own requeſt that he ſhould leave them upon 
the iſland : { ſhould be very glad of m _ the cap- 


tain, with all my heart. 
Well, aid I, I will ſend for them, ad talk with ibm 


for you: ſo I caus'd- Friday and the two hoſtages, for 
they were now diſcharg'd, their comrades having per- 
form'd their promiſe; I ſay, I caus'd them to go to the 
cave, and bring up the five men, pinion'd as they were 
to the bower, and keep them there till I came. 

After ſome time, I came thither dreſs'd in my new 


| habit, and now I was call'd governor again. Being all 


mer, and the captain with me, I caus'd the men to be 
brought before me, and I told them, I had had a full 
account of their villainous behaviour to the captain, 
and how they had run away with the ſhip, and were 
preparing to commit farther robberies; but that pro- 

R 2 
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vidence had enſnar'd them in their own ways, and th, 
they were fallen into the pit which they had dige'd 
for others, | 

L ler them know, that by my direction the ſhip hag 
been ſeiz d, thatſhe lay now in the road, and they might 
ſee by and by, that their new captain had receiy'd the 
reward of his villainy; for that they might ſee him 
hanging at the yard-arm, | 

That as to them, I wanted to know what they had 
to ſay, why 1 ſhould not execute them as pirates taken 
in the fact, as by my commiſſion they could not doubt 
I had authority to do. 

One of them anſwer'd in the name of the reſt, that 
they had nothing to ſay but this, that when they were 
taken, the captain promis'd them their lives, and they 
humbly implor'd my mercy: but I told them I knew 

not what mercy to ſhew.them ; for, as for myſelf, I had 
reſolv'd to quit the iſland with all:my men, and had 
taken paſſage with the captain to go for England: and 
as for the captain, he could not carry them to England, 
other than as priſoners in irons to be try'd for mutiny, 
and running away with the ſhip ; the conſequence of 
which, they muſt needs know, would be the gallows; 
ſo that I could not tell which was beſt for them, un- 
leſs they had a mind to take their fate in the iſland, if 
they deſir'd that, I did not care, as I had liberty to 
leave it : I had ſome inclination to give them their lives, 
if they thought they could ſhift on ſhore. They ſeem'd 
very thank ful for it; faid they would much rather ven- 
ture to ſtay there, than to be carry'd to England to 
be hang'd ; ſo I left it on that iſſue. | 
However, the captain ſeem'd to make ſome difficul- 
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ty of it, as if he durſt not leave them there: Upon this 
I ſeemed a little angry with the captain, and told him, 
that they were my priſoners, not his; and that ſeeing 
] had offered them ſo much fayour, I would be as 
good as my word; and that if he did not think fir to 
conſent to it, I would ſer them at liberty as 1 found 
them; and if he did not like that, he might take them 


2g4in, if he could catch them. F 


Upon this they appeared very thankful, and I ac: 
cordingly ſet them at liberty, and bade them retire 
ioo the woods, to the place whence they came, and I 
would leave them ſome fire-arms, ſome ammunition, 
and ſome directions how they ſhould live very well, if 
they thought fit, | 

Upon this, I prepared to go on board the ſhip; but 
told the captain, that I would ſtay that night to pre- 
pare my things, and deſired him to go on board in the 
mean time, and keep all right in the ſhip, and ſend the 
boat on ſhore the next day for me; ordering him in 
the mean time, to cauſe the new captain who was kill- 
ed, to be hanged at the yard-arm, that theſe men might 
ſee him, | | | 

When the captian was gone, I ſent for the men up to 
me to my apartment, and entered ſeriouſly into diſ- 
courſe with them of their circumſtances: I told them, 
I chought they had made a right choice; that if the 
captain carried them away, they would certainly be 
hanged : Iſhewed'em their captain hanging at the yard- 
arm of the ſhip, and told them they had nothing leſs 
to expect, 

When they had all declared their willingneſs to 
ſtay, I told them, I would let them into the ſtory of 

— 


„ 

my living chere, and put them into the way of making 

it eaſy to them: accordingly I gave them the whe 
hiſtory of the place, and of my coming to it; ſhey. 
ed them my fortifications, the way I made my bread, 
planted my corn, cured my grapes ; and, in a word, 
all that was neceſſary to make them eaſy : 1 told them the 
ſtory alſo of the ſixteen Spaniards that were to be ex. 
pefted ; for whom I left a letter, and made them pro. 
miſe to treat them in common with themſelves. 

I lett them my fire-arms; viz, five muſquets, three 
fowling- pieces, and three ſwords: 1 had about 2 
barrel of powder leſt; for after the firſt year or two 
1 uſed but little, and waſted none I gaye them a de- 
ſcription of the way I managed the goats, and direci- 
ons to milk and fatten them, to make both butter and 
cheeſe. 

In a word, I gave them every part of my own ſtory; 
and I told them, I would prevail with the captain to 
leave chem two barrels of gunpowd er more, and ſome 
garden ſeed, which I told them I would haye been 
very glad of ; alſo I gave them the bag of peas which 
the captain had brought me to eat, and bade them be 
ſure to ſow and increaſe them. 


Having done all this, I left them the next tay, and 


went on board the ſhip: We- -prepared immediately to 


ſail, but did not weigh that night: The next morning 
early, two of the five men came ſwimming to the 
ſhip's ſide, and, making a moſt, lamentable complaint 
of the other three, begged to be taken into the (hip, 


ior God's ſake, for they ſhould be murdered, and” 
begged the captain to rake them on i board, tho' he 


e them immediately. 
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Upon this, the captain pretended to haye no power 
without me; but after ſome difficulty, and after their 
folema promiſes of amendment, they were taken on 
board, and were ſome time after ſoundly whipped and 
pickled; after which they proved very honeſt and 


Vo 

1 % quiet fellows. 

1 0 Some time after this, I went with the boat on ſhore, 

Pro. the tide being up, with the things promiſed to the men, 
to which the captain, at my interceſhon, cauſed their 

e cheſts and cloaths to be added, which they took, and 

= were very thankful for: I alſo encouraged them, by 

wo telling them, that if ir lay in my way to ſend any veſſel 

fo. to take them in, I would not forget them. 

I When I took leave of this iſland, I carried on board 

nd for reliques the great goat's-{kin cap I had made, my 


umbrella, and one of my parrots; alſo I forgot not to 
take the money I formerly mentioned, which had lain 
by me ſo long uſeleſs that it was grown ruſty, or tar- 
niſhed, and could hardly paſs for ſilver, till it had been 
a little rubbed and handled; and alſo the money I 
found in the wreck of the Spani/h ſhip 

And thus I left the iſland the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber, as I found by the ſhip's account, in the year 1686, 
after» I had been upon it eight-and-twenty years, two 
months, and nineteen days; being delivered from the 
ſecond captivity the ſame day of the month that I firſt 
made my eſcape in the Burco- Longo, from among the 
Moors of Sallee, 

In this veſlel, after a long voyage, I arrived in Eng- 

land the eleventh of June, in the year 1687, having 
been thirty-and-five years abſent, 
When I came to England J was a perfect ſtranger 
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D ſome account to the owners, of the manper how 1 had 
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to all the world, as if I had neyer been known there, 
my benefaQtor, and faithful ſteward, whom I had left 
in truſt with my money, was alive, but had had great 
misfortunes in the world, was become a widow the Bll Li 
ſecond time, and very low in the world 1 made her ea. 
ſy as to what the owed me, aſſuring her, I would 
give her no trouble; but on the contrary, in gratitude 
to her former care and faithfulneſs to me, I relieved 
her as my little ſtock would afford, which at that tine 
would indeed allow me to do but little for her; but! 
aſſured her, I would never forget her former Dr 
to me; nor did I forget her, when I had ſufficien tg 
help her; as ſhall be obſeryed i in its place. 

I went down afterwards into 4, Lire; but my fi- 
ther was dead, and my mother, and ai. the iamily ex- 
tin; except that I found two ſiſters, and two of the 
children of one of my brothers; And as I had been 
long ago given over for dead, there had been no pro- 
viſion made for me, ſo that, in a word, I found no- 
ming to relieve or aſſiſt me; and that little money ] 
| had, would not do ſo much for me, as to ſettling in 
the world. 

I met with one piece of gratitude indeed, which 
did not expect; and this was, that the maſter ot the 
ſhip, whom J had ſo happily delivered, and by the ſame 
means ſavedthe ſhip andcar go, having givena very hand- 


ſaved the lives of the men, and the ſhip, they invited 
me to meer them, and ſome other merchants concern- 
ed, and all cogether madg me a very handſome compli 


ment upon that ſubject, and a preſcnt of almoſt tyo 
hundred pounds * 
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But after making ſeveral reflexions upon the cirs 
cumſtances of my life, and how little way this would go 
owards ſettling me in the world, I reſolved to go to 
Lichon, and ſee if I might not come by ſome informas, 


eres 
left 
Treat 
the 


r e- Bl tion of the ſtate of my plantation in the Braſils, and 
ould „bat was become of my partner, who, | had reaſon to 
de Wi ſuppoſe, had ſome years now given me over for dead. 
ved ' With this view I took ſhipping for Lisbon, where L 
ine Wl arrived in April following; my man Friday accom- 
1 i panying me very honeſtly in all theſe ramblings, and 


tel 
lo 


proving a moſt faithful ſervant upon all occaſions, 
When I came to Lisbon, I found out by inquiry, 
and to my particular ſatisfaction, my old friend the cap- 
tain of the ſhip who firſt took me up at ſea, off the 
ſhore of Africa: He was now grown old, and had left 
he off the ſea, having put his ſon, who was far from a young 
en man, into his ſhip; and who ſtill uſed the Braſil trade. 
0+ The old man did not know me, and, indeed, 1 hardly 
knew him; hut I ſoon brought myſelt to his remem- 
brance, when I told him who I was. 

After ſome paſſionate expreſſions of our old ac- 
quaintance, I inquired, you may be ſure, after my plan- 
zation, and my partner: 'The old maa told me, he had 
not been in the Braſils for about nine years: but that 
he could aſſure me, that when he came away, my part- 
ner was living; but the truſtees, whom I had joined 
with him to take cognizance of my part, were both 
dead ; that, however, he believed that I would have a 
very good account of the improvement of the planta» 
tion; for that, upon the general belief of my being 
caſt away and drowned my truſtees had given in the 
account of the produce of my part of the plantation, 0 


4 appeared, or any one for me, to claim the inheritance, 


part, which was, it ſcems, granted away to ſome other 
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the procurator fiſcal; who had appropriated it, in ea; 


J never came to claim it, one third to the king, and | 
two thirds to the monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, to be ex. 
ed for the benefit of the paor, and for the conver. 

on of the Indians to the catholic faith; but that it 


it would be reſtored; only that the improvement, or 
annual production, being diſtributed to charitable uſes, 
could not be reſtored; but he aſſured me, that the 
ſteward of the king's revenue (from lands) and the 
provedore, or ſteward ot the monaſtery, had taken grex 
care all along, that the incumbent, that is to ſay, my 
partner, gave every year a faithful account of the pro. 
duce, of which they received duly my moiety. 

1 aſked him, if he knew to what height of improye. 
ment he had brought the plantation: And whether he 
thought it might be worth looking after: Or whe. 
ther, on my going thither, I ſhould meet with no ob. 
ſtruction to my poſſeſſing my juſt right in the moiey, 

He told me, he could not tell exactly to what degree 
the plantation was improved; but this he knew, that 
my partner was grown exceeding rich upon the enjoy- 
ing but one half of it; and that, to the beſt of bis re- 
membrance he had heard, that the king's third of my 


monaſtery, or religious houſe, amounted to above two 
hundred moidores a year; that, as to my being reſtor- 
ed to a quiet poſſeſſion of it, there was no, queſtion to 
be made of that, my partner being alive to witneſs my 
title, and my name being alſo inrolled in the regiſter 
of the country. Alſo he told me, that the ſurvivors 
of my two truſtees were very fair honeſt people, and 
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l Caf fer wealthy, and he believed I would not only hayg 


» and their aſſiſtance for putting me in poſſeſſion, bur would 

e ex. ind a very conſiderable ſum of money in their hands, 
IVer. for my account, being the produce of the farm, while 
at if their farhers held the truſt, and before it was given 
"ace, Wl yp, as above, which, as he remembered, was for abour 
er tyelve years. 

uſes, | ſhewed myſelf a. little concerned and uneaſy at 
the this account, and inquired of the old captain, how it 
the came to pals, that the truſtees ſhould thus diſpoſe of 
at Wi ny effects, when he knew, that I had made my will, 


id had made him, the Por tugueſe captain, my uviver- 
a heir, Ce. 

He told me, that was true; but that, as there was 
po proof of my being dead, he could not act as exe- 
he cutor, until ſome certain account ſhould come of my | 
death ; and that, beſides, he was not willing to inter- 
meddle with a thing ſo remote: That it was true, he 
had regiſtered my will, and put in his claim; and could 
he haye given any account of my being dead or alive, 
he would have acted by procuration, and taken proſſeſ- 
ſion of the Ingenio (fo they called the ſugar-houſe) and 
had given his ſon, who was now at the Braſu, orders 
to do It. 

But, fays the old man, J have one piece of news to 
tell you, which perhaps may not be ſo acceptable 10 
you as the reſt; and that is, that believing you were 
loſt, and all he world believing fo alſo, your partner 
and truſtees did offer to account to me in your name, 
for ſix or eight of the firſt years of profits, which I 
received ; but there being at that time, ſays he, great 
dieburſements for Increaſing the works, building an In- 
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genie, and buying ſlaves, it did not amount to near (; 
much as afterwards it produced : However, ſays the 
old man, I ſhall give you a true account of what I haje 
received in all, and how I have diſpoſed of it. 
After a few days farther conference with this antient 
friend, he brought me an account of the ſix firſt years 
income of my plantation, ſigned by my partner, ang 
the merchant's truſtees, being always delivered in 
goods; viz. tobacco in roll, and ſugar in chells, he. 
ſides rum; melaſſes, &'c. which is the conſequence of 
a ſugar-work ; and I found by this account, that every 


year the income conſiderably increaſeq; But, as above, 


the disburſement being large, the fum at firſt was ſmall: 
However, the old man let me ſee, that he was debtor 
to me 470 moidores of gold, beſides 60 cheſts of ſu- 


gar, and 15 double rolls of tobacco, which were loft 


in his ſhip, he having been ſhipwrecked coming 


home to Lisbon, about eleven years after my leaving 
the place. | 3 


The good man then began to complain of his misfor- 
tunes, and how he had been obliged to make uſe of 
my money to recover his loſſes and buy him a ſhare 


in a new ſhip: However, my old friend, ſays he, you 


ſhall not want a ſupply in your neceſſity; and as ſoon 
as my ſon returns, you ſhall be fully ſatisfy'd. 

Upon this he pulls out an old pouch, and gives me 
two hundred Portugal moidoresin gold; and giving me 
the writings of his title to the ſhip which his ſon was 
gone to the Braſils in, of which he was a quarter-part 
owner, and his ſon another, he puts them both in my 
hands for ſecurity of the reſt, | 
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{ wast00 much moy'd with the honeſty and kindnefs 
of the poor man, to be able to bear this; and remem- 
being what he had done for me, how he had taken me 
ip at ſea, and how generouſly he had uſed me on all 
xccaſions, and particularly, how ſincere a friend he was 
now to me, I could hardly refrain weeping at what he 
id to me: therefore firſt I aſk'd him if his circum- 
in gaaces admitted him to ſpare ſo much money at that 
de- time, and if it would not ſtreighten him? He told me 
of be could not fay but it might ſtreighten him a little; 
ty but, however, it was my money, and I might want it 
e, more than he. MAL | 
l; Eyery thing the good man ſaid was full of affection, 
tand I could hardly refrain from tears while he ſpoke. 
- In ſhort, I took one hundred of the moidores, and call'4 
for a pen and ink to give him a receipt for them; then 
I return'd him the reſt, and told him, if erer I had 
poſſeſſion of the plantation, I would return the other 
to him alſo, as indeed I afterwards did; and that, as to 
the bill of ſale of his part in his ſon's ſhip, I would not 
take it by any means; but that if I wanted the money, 
I found he was honeſt enough to pay me ; and if I did 
not; but came to receive what he gave me reaſon to ex- 
pe, I Would never have a penny more from him. 

When this was paſs'd, the old man began to aſk me, 
if he ſhouid put me in a method to make my claim to 
my plantation, I told him, I thought to go over to it 
myſelf: he ſaid 1 might do ſo if I pleas'd ; but that if 
I did not, there were ways enough to ſecure my right, 
and immediately to appropriate the profits to my uſe; 
and as there were ſhips in the river of Lisbon, juſt rea- 
dy to go away to Braſil, he made me enter my name 


ar ſo 


the 
hape 
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. in a public regiſter, with his affidavit, affirming upor 
oath that I was alive, and that I was the fame perſon 
who took up the land for the planting tlie ſaid planty 
tion at firſt, bete, Prggh 
This being regularly atteſted by a notary, aud! 
procuration affix d, he directed me to ſend it with 

letter of his writing, to a merchant of his acquaintance 
at the place; and then propos'd my ſtaying with hin 
till an account came of the return. 

Never any thing was more honourable than the pro- 
ceeditigs upon this procuration; for in leſs than ſeyen 
months I receiv'd a large packet from the ſurvivors of 
my truſtees, the merchauts, for whoſe account I wen 

to ſea, in which were the following particular letters 

and papers ineloſed. 
Firſt, There was the account current of the pro- 
duce of my farm, or plantation, from the year when 
their fathers had balanc'd with my old Portugal cap- 
tain, being for ſix yeats; the balance appear'd to be 
1174 moidores in my favour. 

Secondly, There was the account of four years more 
While they kept the effects in their hands, before the 
government claim'd the adminiſt ration. as being the 
effects of a perſon not to be found, which they call Ci- 

vil death; and the balance of this, the value of the 

plantation increaſing, amounted to eruiſadoes, which 
made 3241 moidores. 2 55 

Thirdly, There was the prior of the Auguſiines ac- 
count, who had receiv'd the profits for above fourteen 
years; but not being able to account for what was diſ- 
pos'd to the hoſpital, very hotieſtly declar'd he had 872 
moidores not diltributed, which he acknowledg'd to 
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y account: as to the king's part, that refunded no- 
ing. 

P 1 here was alſo a letter of my partner's, congratu- 
ating me very affectionately upon my being alive; giy- 
ing me an account how the eſtate was improy'd, and 
what it produc'd a year, with a particular of the num- 
her of ſquares or acres that it contain'd ; how planted, 
how many ſla ves there were upon it; and making two- 
and twenty croſſes for bleſſings, told me, he had ſaid 
ſo many Ave Maria's to thank the bleſfed virgin that 
I was alive; inviting me very paſſionately to come over 
and take poſſeſſion of my own, and in the mean time 
to give him orders to whom he ſhould deliver my ef- 
fects, if I did not come myſelf; concluding with an hearty 
tender of his friendſhip, and that of his family ; and 
ſent me, as a preſent, ſeven fine leopards ſkins, which 
he had, it ſeems, receiv'd from Africa by ſome other 
ſhip which he had ſent thither, and who, it ſeems, 


had made a better voyage than I: he ſent me alſo 


five cheſts of excellent ſweetmeats, and an hundred 
pieces of gold uncoin'd, not quite fo large as moidores. 
By the ſame fleet my two merchant-truſtees ſhippꝰd 


me 1200 cheſts of ſugar, 800 rolls of robacco, and the 


reſt of the whole account in gold. 

I might well ſay now, indeed, that the latter end of 
7ob was better than the beginning: it is impoſlible to 
expreſs the flutterings of my very heart, when I look'd 
over theſe letters, and eſpecially when I found all my 
wealth abont me; for as the Braſil ſhips come all in 


* fleets, the ſame ſhips which brought my letters brought 


my goods; and the effects were ſafe in the T agus be- 
fore the letter came to my hand: in a word, I turn'd- 
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pale; and grew ſick ; and had not the old man run and 


fetch'd me a cordial, I believe the ſudden ſurpriſe of 


joy had over ſet nature, and I had dy'd upon the ſpot, 

Nay, after that, I continu'd very ill, and was ſo 
ſome hours, till a phyſician being ſent for, and fone: 
thing of the real cauſe of my illneſs being known, he 
order'd me to be let blood; after which L had relief, 
and grew well; but I verily believe, if I had not been 
eas'd by the vent given in that manner to the ſpirits, 
I ſhould have dy'd. 

I was now malter, all on a ſudden, of above 5o, ooo . 
Rerling i in money, and had an eſtate, as I might well 


call it, in the Braſils, of above a thouſand pounds a 


year, as fure as an eſtate of lands in England; and, 
in a word, I was ia a condition which 1 ſcarce knew 
how to underſtand, or how to compoſe myſelf for the 
enjoyment of, 

The firſt thing [ did, was to recompenſe my ori- 
ginal benefactor, my good old captain, who had been 
firſt charitable to me in my diſtreſs, kind to me in the 
beginning, and honeſt to me at the end: I ſhew'd him 


all that was ſent me; I told him, that, next to the 


providence of heaven, which diſpoſes all things, it was 

owing to him; and that it now lay on me to reward 
him, which 1 would do an hundredfold: ſo I firſt re- 
turn'd to him the hundred moidores I had receiv'd of 
him; then I ſent for a notary, and caus'd bim to draw 
up a general releaſe or diſcharge for the 470 moidores, 
which he had acknowledg'd he owed me, in the fulleſt 
and firmeſt manner poſſible; after which, I caus'd a 
procuration to be drawn impowering him to be my 
receiver of the annual profits of my plantation, and 


* 
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| :rpoitting my partner to account. to him, and make 


the returns by the uſual fleets to him in my name; 
and a clauſe in the end, being a grant of 100 moidores 
z year to him during his life, out of the effects; and 

5o moidores a year to his ſon after him, for his life: 

and thus I requited my old man, 

I was now to conſider which way to ſteer my courſe 
next, and what to do with the eſtate that providence 
had thus put into my hands ; and, indeed, I had more 
care upon my head now, than J had in my ſilent ſtate 
of life in the iſland, where J wanted nothing but what 
] had, and had nothing but what I wanted; whereas L 
had now a great charge upon me, and my buſineſs was 
bow to ſecure it; I had never a cave to hide my mo- 
ney in, or a place where it might lie without lock or 
key, till it grew mouldy and tarniſh'd before any bo- 
dy would meddle with it: on the contrary, I knew 
not where to put it, or whom to truſt with it; my old 
patron the captain, indeed was honeſt, and that was 
the only refuge I had. 

In the next place, my intereſt in the Braſils ſeem'd 
to ſummon me thither ; but now I could not tell how 
to think of going thither till I had ſettled my affairs, 
and left my effects in ſome ſafe hands behind me: at 
firſt I thought of my old friend the widow, who I knew 
was honeſt, and would be juſt to me; but then ſhe was 
in years, and but poor, and, for aught I knew, might 


be in debt; ſo that, in a word, I had no way but to 


go back to England myſelf, and take my effects with 
me. 
I was ſome months, however, before I reſolv'd upon 


this; and therefore as I had rewarded the old captain 
8 5 
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fully, and to ſatisſaction, who had been my former be- 
nefactor, ſo I began to think of my poor widow Whoſe 
husband had been my firit benefactor, and the, While 
It was in her power, my faichful ſteward and inſtruc. 
tor: fo the firit thing 1 did. I got a merchant in Lis. 
bon to write to his correſpondent in London not only to 
pay a bill, but to go find her out, and carry her in 
money an hundred pounds from me, and to talk with 
her, and comfort her in her poverty, by telling her, 
ſhe ſhould, if I liv'd, have a farther ſupply : at the 
fame time I ſent my two ſiſters in the country, each 
of them, an hundred pounds, they being, though not 
in want, yet not in very good circumſtances ; one hay- 
ing been married and left a widow, and the other hay- 
ing an husband not ſo kind to her as he ſhould be, 
But among all my relations or acquaintances J could 
not yet pitch upon one, to whom I durſt commit the 
groſs of my ſtock, that I might go away to the Braſili, 
and leave things ſafe behind me; and this greatly per- 
plexed me. | 
J had once a mind to have gone to the Bra/ils, and 
have feitled myſelf there; for I was, as it were, natu- 
| ralized to the place; but I had ſome little ſcruple in 
my mind about religion, which inſenſibly drew me 
back, of which I ſhall ſay more preſently. Howerer, 
it was not religion that kept me from going thither 
for the preſent; and as I had made no ſcruple of be- 
ing openly of the religion of the country, all the while 
1 was among them, fo neither did I yet ; only that now 
and then having of late thought more of it than for- 
merly, when 1 began to think of living and dying a- 
mong them, I began to regret my having profels'd my- 
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fel a Patil, and thought it * not be the beſt re⸗ 
ligion to die in. 

But, as 1 have faid, this was not the main thing chat 
kept me from going to the Brafits, but that really I did 
not know with whom to leave my effects beliind me; 
ſo l reſolv d at laſt to go to England with them, where, 
if I arriv'd, I concluded I ſhould make ſome acquain- 
tance, or ſind ſome relations, that would be faithful to 
me; and accordingly I prepar'd to go for England 
with all my wealth. | 

In order to prepare things for my going home, I firſt 
(the Braſil fleet being juſt going away) reſolv'd to give 


| anſwers ſuitable to the juſt and faithful account of 


things I had from thence ; and firſt to the prior of Si. 
Auguſtine 1 wrote a letter full of thanks for his juſt 
dealings, and the offer of the 872 moidores, which 
was undiſpos'd of, which I deſir'd might be given, 500 
to the monaſtery, and 372 to the poor, as the prior 
ſhould direct, deſiring the good Padres prayers for me, 


and the like. 


I wrote next a letter of thanks to my two truſtees, 
with all the acknowledgment that ſo much juſtice and 
honeſty call'd for; as for fending them any preſent, 


they were ſar above having any occaſion of it. 


Laſtly, J vrote to my partner, acknowledging his 
induſtry i in the improving the 'plantation, and his in- 
tegrity in increaſing the ſtock of the works, giving him 
iaſtructions for his future government of my part, ac- 
cording to the powers 1 had lett with my old patron, 
to whom I deſir'd him to ſend whatever became due 
to me, till he ſhould hear from me more particularly; 
aſluring him, that it was my intention, not only to come 
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to dim, bat to ſettle myſelf there for the remainder gf 
my lite: to this I added a very handſome preſent of 
ſome Italian ſilks for his wife and two daughters, for 
ſuch the captain's ſon inform'd me he had; with two 
pieces of fine Engl/r/h broad cloth, the beſt I could get 
in Lisbon, five pieces of black bays, and ſome Flangers 
lace of a good value. | 

Having thus ſettled my affairs, ſold' my cargo, and 
turn'd all my effects into good bills of exchange, my 
next difficulty was, which way to go to England: J 
had been accuſtom'd enongh to the ſea, and yet I had 
a ſtrange averſion to go to England by ſea at that time; 
and though I could give no reaſon for it, yet the dif- 
fieulty increas'd upon me ſo much. that though I had 
once ſhipp'd my baggage in order to go, yet I alter'd 
my mind, and that not once, but two or three times, 

It is true, I had been very unfortunate by ſea, and 
this might be one of the reaſons; but let no man light 
the ſtrong impulſes of his own thoughts in caſes of 
ſuch moment: two of the ſhips which I had ſingled 
out to goin, I mean, more particularly ſingled out than 
any other, that is to ſay, ſo as in one of them to pit 
my things on board, and it the other to have agreed 
with the captain; I ſay, two of theſe ſhips miſcarry d; 
2iz, One was taken by the Algerines, and the other 
was caſt away on the Start near Torbay, and all the 
people drowned except three ; ſo that in either of thoſe 


| veſſels I had been made miſerable, and in which molt, 


it was hard to ſay. 


o 


Having been thus baraſs'd in my thoughts, my old 


pilot, to whom I communicated every thing, preſs'd me 
earneſtly not to go to ſea; but either to go by land to 


= 
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che Groyne, and croſs over the bay of Biſcayor Rochelle, 
from whence it was but an eaſy and ſafe journey by 


| land to Paris, and ſo to Calais and Dover ; or to 


go up to Madrid, and ſo all the way by land throngh 
France. 

In a word · I was ſo prepoſſeſs'd againſt my going by 
ſea at all, except from Calais to Dover, that I reſoly'd 
to travel all the way by land; which, as I was not in 
haſte, and did not value the charge, was by much the 
pleaſanter way; and to make it more ſo, my old captain 
brought an Engliſb gentleman, the ſon of a merchant 
in Lisbon, who was willing to travel with me: after 
which we pick'd up two who were Engliſh and mer- 
chants alſo, and two young Portugueſe gentlemen, the 
laſt going to Paris only; ſo that we were in all ſix of us, 
and five ſervants, the two merchants, and the two Por- 
tugueſe, contenting themſelves with one ſervant between 
two, to ſave the charge; and as for me, I got an Eng- 
{i/þ ſailor to travel with me as a ſervant beſides my man 
Friday, who was too much a ſtranger to be capable 
of ſupplying the place of a ſervant upon the road. 

In this manner J ſet out from Lisbon: and our com- 


pany being all very well mounted and arm'd, we made 


a little troop, whereof they did me the honour to call 
me captain, as well becauſe I was the oldeſt man, as 
becauſe J had two ſervants, and, indeed, was the origi- 


nal of the whole journey. 
As J have troubled you with none of my ſea journals, 


ſo ſhall I trouble you with none of my land journal: 
but ſome adventures that happen'd to us in this tedious 
and difficult journey, I muſt not omit. 
When we came to Madrid, we, being all of us ſtrang- 
8 3 
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ers to Spain, were willing to ſtay ſome time to ſee the 
court of Spain, and to ſee what was worth obſerving; 
but it being the latter part of the ſummer, we haſten' 
away, and ſet out trom Madrid about the middle of 
Oftober : but when we came to the edge of Navarre, 
we were alarm'd at ſeveral towns on the way, With an 
account that ſo much ſnow was fallen on the French 
ſide of the mountains, that ſeveral travellers were oblig'd 
to come back to Pampeluna, after having attemprody 
at an extreme hazard, to paſs on. 

When we came to Pampe/una itſelf, we found it ſo 
indeed; and to me that had been always us'd to an hot 
climate, and indeed to countries where we could ſcarce 
bear any cloaths on, the cold was unſufferable; nor, 
indeed, was it more painful than it was ſurpriſing, to 
come but ten days before out of the old Caſtile, where 
the weather was not only warm, but very hot; and 


immediately to feel a wind from the Pyrenean moun- , 


tains, ſo very keen, ſo ſeverely cold, as to be intolera- 
ble, and to endanger benumbing and per iſhing of ur 
fingers 2 and toes, was very ſtrange. 

Poor Friday was really frighted when he ſaw the 
mountains all cover'd with ſnow, and felt cold weather 
which he had never ſeen or felt before in his life. 

T's mend the matter, after we came to Pampeluna, 
it continu'd ſnowing with ſo much violence, and ſo long, 
that the people ſaid, winter was come before its time, 
and the roads which were difficult before, were now 
quite impaſſable; in a word, the ſnow lay in ſome 
places too thick for us to travel; and being not hard 
frozen, as is the caſe in northern countries, there was 
no going without being in danger of being bury'd a- 
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ire every ſtep: we ſtaid no leſs than twenty days at 
Pampeluna; when (ſeeing the winter coming on, and 
no likelihood of its being better, for it was the ſevereſt 
winter all over Europe that had been known in many 
years) I propos'd that we ſhould all go away to Font- 
arabia, and there take ſhipping for Bourdeaux, which 
was a very little voyage. 

But while we were conſidering this, there came in 
four French gentlemen, who, having been ſtopp'd on 
the French ſide of the paſſes, as we were on the Spaniſh, 
had found outa guide, who, traverſing the country near 
the head of Languedoc, had brought them over the 
mountains by ſuch ways, that they were not much in- 
commoded with the ſnow; and where they met with 
ſnow in any quantity, they ſaid it was frozen hard e- 
nough to bear them and their. horſes, 

We ſent for this guide, who told us, he would un- 
| dertake to carry us the ſame way, with no hazard from 

the ſnow, provided we were arm'd ſufficiently to pro- 
tet us from wild beaſts; for, he ſaid, upon theſe great 
ſnows, it was frequent for ſome wolves to ſhew them- 
ſe]ves at the foot of the mountains, being made rave- 
nous for want of food, the ground being cover'd with 
ſnow: we told him we were well enough prepar'd for 
ſuch creatures as they were, if he would inſure us 
from a kind of two legged wolves, which we were told 
we were in moſt danger from, eſpecially on the French 
ſide of the mountains 

He ſatisfy'd us there was no danger of that kind in 
the way that we were to go: ſo we readily agreed to fol- 
low him ; as did alſo twelveother gentlemen, with their 
ſervants, ſome French, ſome Spani/h, who, as I ſaid, 
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had attempted 1 to go, and were oblig?d to come back ar 
gain, 

- Accordingly we all ſet out from Pampeluna, with 
our guide, on the fifteenth of November; and indeed, 
1 was ſurpris'd, when, inſtead of going forward, be 
came directly back with us, on the ſame road that We 
came from Madrid, above twenty miles; when having 
paſs'd two riyers, and come into the plain country, we 
found ourſelves in a warm climate again, where the 
country was pleaſant, and no ſnow to be ſeen ; but on 

a ſudden, turning to the left, he approach'd the moun- 
tains another way; and tho! it is true, the hills and the 
precipices look'd dreadful, yet he made ſo many tours, 


ſuch meanders, and led us by ſuch winding ways, we 


inſenſibly paſs d the height of the mountains, without 
being much incumber'd with the ſnow; and all on 4 
ſudden he ſhew!d us the pleaſant fruitful provinces of 
| Languedec and Gaſcoigne, all green and flouriſhing; 
tho? indeed they were at a great diſtance, and we had 
ſome rough way to paſs yet. 

We were a little uneaſy however, when we found it 

ſnow'd one whole day, and a night, fo faſt, that we 
could not trayel; but he bid us be eaſy, we ſhould ſoon 
be paſt it all: We found, indeed, that we began tode- 
ſcend every day, and to come more north than before, 
and ſo depending upon our guide, we went on. 
Ituas about two hours before night, when our guide 
being ſoniething before us, and not juſt i in ſight, out 
- ruſh*d three monſtrous wolyes, and after them a bear, 
out of an hollow way, adjoining to a thick wood; two 
of the wolves flew upon the guide, and had he been 


balf a wile before us, he had been deyour'd indeed, be. 
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forewe could have help'd him: one of them faſten'dupog 
his horſe, and the other attack'd the man with that vi- 
olence, that he had no time, or not preſence of mind 
enough, to draw his piſtol, but halloo'd and ery'd out 
to us moſt luſtily ; my man Friday being next to me, 
I bid him ride up. and ſee what was the matter: ag 
ſoon as Friday came in ſight of the man, he halloo'd as 
loud as t' other, O Maſter! O Maſler ! Bur like a bold 
fellow, rode directly up to the man, and with his piſ- 
ol ſhot the wolf that attack'd him, into the head. 

It was bappy for the poor man, that it was my man 
Friday; for he, baving been us'd to that kind of crea- 
jures in his country, had no fear upon him, but went 
cloſe up to him, and ſhot him, as above; whereas any 
of us would have fir'd at a farther diſtance, and have 
perhaps either miſs'd the wolf, or Rs thooting 
the man, 

But it was enough to have er yd a W man 
than 1], and indeed it alarmed all our company, when, 
with the noiſe of Friday's piſtol, we heard on both ſides 
the diſmalleſt howling of wolves, and the noite redoubl- 
ed by the echo of the mountains, that it was to us as if 
there had been a prodigious multitude of them; and 
perhaps indeed there were not ſuch a few, as that we 
bad no cauſe of apprehenſions. ; 

However, as Friday had kill'd this wolf, the other, 
that had faſtened upon the horſe, left him immediately, 
and fled, having happily faſtened upon his head where 
the boſſes of the bridle had ſtuck in his teeth. fo that 
be had not done him much hurt: The man, indeed, 
vas moſt hurt: For the ragiug creature had bit bim | 
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twice, once on the arm, and the other time a little 
above his knee; and he was juſt as it were tumbling 
down by the diſorder of the horſe, when Friday came 
up, and ſhot the wolf. 

It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that at the noiſe of Fridays 
piſtol we all mended our pace, and rid UP as fait as the 
way (which was very difficult) would give us leave, to 
ſee what was the matter: As ſoon as we came clear 
of the trees, which blinded us before, we ſaw plainly 
what had been the caſe, and how Friday had diſen- 
gaged the poor guide; though we did not prelently 
_ diſcern what kind of creature it was he had killed, 
But never was a fight managed ſo hardily, and in 
ſuch a ſurpriſing manner, as that which followed be- 
tween Friday and the bear, which gave us all (though 
at firſt we were ſurpriſed and afraid for him) the great- 
eſt diverſion imaginable : As the bear is an heavy, clum- 
ſy creature, and does not gallop as the wolf does, 


which is ſwift and light; ſo he has two particular qua- 


lities, which generally are the rule of his actions: Firſt, 
As to men, who are not his proper prey, I ſay, not 
his proper prey, becauſe, tho? I can't ſay what exceſ- 
five hunger might do, which was now their caſe, the 
ground being all covered with ſnow; yet as to men, 
he does not uſually attempt them, unleſs they firſt at- 
tack him:. On the contrary, if you meet him in the 
woods, tho? if you don't meddle with him, he won't 
meddle with you; yer then you mult take care to be 
very civil to him, and give him the road; for he is 
a very nice gentleman, he won't go a ſtep out of the 
way for a prince; nay, if you are really afraid, your 
beſt way is to look another way, and keep, going on; 
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for ſometimes, if you ſtop, and ſtand ſtill, and look 
ſedfaſtly at him, he takes it for an affront; bur if you 
throw or toſs any thing at him, and it hits him, though 
it were but a bit of (tick as big as your finger he takes 
it for an affront, and ſets all other buſineſs aſide to pur- 
ſue his revenge: for he will have ſatisfaction in point 
of hondur, and this is his firit quality: The next is, 
that it he be once affronted, he wiil never leave you 
night or day, till he has his revenge, but follow at a 
good round rate till he overtakes you. 

My man Friday had delivered our guide, and when 
we came up to him, he was helping him off from his 
horſe : for the man was both hurt and frighted, and 
indeed the laſt more than the firſt; when, on a ſud- 
den, we ſpy'd the bear come out of the wood, and a 
raſt monſtrous one it was, the biggeſt by far that ever 
I ſaw: We were all a little ſurpriſed when we ſaw 
bim; but when Friday (aw him, i it was caly to ſee joy 
and courage in the fellow?s countenance: O-. 0. O. 
ſays Friday, three times, pointing to him, O maſter ! 
You give me te leave, me ſoakee | te hand with bim, me 
makee you good laugh. 

I was ſurpriſed to ſee the fellow ſo pleaſed ; you fool 


you, ſaid I, He will eat you up * Eatee me up! eatee me 


up! ſays Friday, twice over again; me eatee him up: 


Me makee you good laugh: You all ſtay here, me erb 
Jou good laugh So down he fits, and gets his boots off 
in a moment, and put on a pair of pumps (as we call 
the flat ſhoes they wear) and which he had in his poe- 
ket, gives my other ſervant his horle, and, with his 
gun, away he flew, ſwift like the wind. 


The bear was walking ſoftly on, and offered to med- 
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gie with noboy, till Friday, coming pretty near, call 
to him, as if the bear could underitaud him: Ha 4 Je, 
bark ye. ſays Friday, me ſpeakee wit you We folloy. 
ed at a diſtance; for now being come down to the 
Gaſcoigne ſide of the mountains, we were entered a yaſ 
great foreſt, where the country was plain, and pretty 
open, tho? many trees in it ſcattered here-and-there, 
Friday, who had, as we ſay, the heels of the bear, 
came up with him quickly, and takes up a great ſtone, 
and throws at him, and hit him juſt on the head; but 
did him no more harm, than if he had eben it a. 
| gainſt a wall; but it anſwered Friday's end ; for the 
rogue was ſo void of fear, that he did it purely tg 
make the bear follow him, and ſhew us ſome laugh, 
as he called it, 
As ſoon as the bear felt the ſtone, and ſaw him, he 
turns about, and comes after him, taking deviliſh long 
ſtrides, and ſhuffling along at a ſtrange rate, ſo az 
would put an horſe to a middling gallop away runs 
Friday. and takes his courſe, as if he ran towards us 
for help; ſo we all reſolved to fire at once upon the 
bear, and deliver my man, though 1 was angry at him 
heartily for brioging the bear back upon us, when he 
was going a about his own buſineſs another way ; ande- 
ſpecially I was angry that he had turned the bear up- 
on us, and then run away; and I called out, You dig. 
ſaid I, is this your mating us laugh? Come away, and 
take your horſe, that we may ſhoot the creature. He 
hears me, and cries out, No ſhoot, no ſhoot, ſtand [lill, 
you get much laugh: And as the aimble creature ran 
two feet for the beaſt's one, he turned on a ſudden, on 
one ſide of us, and ſeeing a great oak - tree, fit for his 
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jurpoſ be beckoned us to follow, and, doubling his 
pace, he gets nimbly up the tree, laying his gun down 
upon the ground, at abour five or ſix yards from the 
bottom of the tree. 

The bear ſoon came to the tree, and we followed 
4t a diſtance; the firſt thing he did, he ſtopt at the 
gun, ſmelt to it, but let it lie, and up he ſcrambles in- 
to the tree, climbing like a cat, though fo monſtrouſ- 
Jy heavy: I was amazed at the folly, as I thought it, 
of my man, and eould nor for my life ſee any thing 
to laugh at yet, till, ſeeing the — get up the tree, 
we all rode nearer to him. 

When we came to the tree, there was Friday got 
out to the ſmall of a large limb of the tree, and the 
bear got about half way to him: As ſoon as the bear 
got out to that part where the limb of the tree was 
weaker, ha, ſays he to us, now you ſee me teachee the 
bear dance: ſo he falls a jumping, and ſhaking the 
bough, at which the bear began to totter, but ſtood 
till, and began to look behind him, to ſee how he 
ſhould get back: then indeed we did laugh heartily: 
But Friday had not done with him by a great deal; 
when he ſees him ſtand ſtill, he calls out to him again, 
as if he had ſuppoſed the bear could ſpeak Engliſb, 
What, you no come farther? Pray you come farther, 
So he left jumping and ſhaking the bough ; and the 
bear, juſt as if he had underſtood what he ſaid, did 
come a'litte farther; then he fell a jumping again, and 
the bear ſtopped again. 

We thought now was a good time to knock him on 
the head, and called to Friday to ſtand (till, and we 
would ſhoot the bear; but he cried out earneſtly, O 
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pray! 0 pray! no foot, me ſhoot by and then; be woul ped 
have ſaid by-and-by. However, to genen the ſtory, 1 bis 
Friday danc'd ſo much; and the bear ſtood ſo dell | 
that we had laughing enough indeed, but All cou ku 
not imagine what the fellow would do; for firſt we he 
thought he depended upon ſhaking the bear off; and ve 1 
found the bear was too cunning for that too; for he wi 
would not go out far enough to be thrown down, bu til £ 
clings faſt with his great broad claws and feet, fo that 
we could not imagine what would be the end of it, and 1 
where the jeſt would be at laſt. 1 
Hut Friday put us out of doubt quickly: ; for ſeeing | 
the bear cling faſt to the bongh, and that he would not ” 
be perſuaded to come any farther ; ; Well, well, faid la 
Friday; you no come farther, me go, me go; you no come 
to me, me come to jou: and upon this he goes out tothe 
| ſmalleſt end of the bough, where it ſhould bend with 
his weight, and gently lets himſelf down by it ſliding 
down the bough, till he came-near enough to junp 
down on his feet, and away he ran to his gun, takes it 
bp and ſtands ftill.. _ 

Well, ſaid I'to him, Friday, What will you do wow? 
Why don t you ſhoot him? No ſhoot, fays Friday, no 
yet, me ſhoot now, nie no kill; me /tay, give you one more 
laugh; and indeed fo he did, as you will lee preſcutly; 
for when the bear ſaw his enemy gone, he comes back 
from the bough where he ſtood, but did it mighty lei 
ſurely, looking behind him every ſtep. and comin, back- 
ward till he got into the body of the tree: then. wich 
the ſame hinder end foremoit, he came down the tree, 
graſping i it with his claws, and moving one foot at 2 
time, very leiſurely; at this juncture, and fu! before 
ke could fer his hind feet upou the ground, £riday ſtep- 
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ped clofe to him, clapped the muzzle of his piece into 
his ear, and ſhot him dead as a ſtone. 

Then the rogue turn'd about, to ſee if we did not 
Jzugh ; and when he ſaw we were pleas'd by our looks, 
he falls a laughing himſelf very loud: So we kill bear 
in my country, ſays Friday; fo you kill them, ſaid I, 
why you have no guns: No, ſays he, no gun, but ſhoot 
great much long arrow, 

This was, indeed, a good diverſion to us: but we 
were till in awild place and our guide very much hurt, 
aud what to do we hardly knew; the howling of wolves 
ran much in my head; and indeed, except the noiſe I 
once heard on the ſhore of Africa, of which I have 
aid ſomething already, I never heard any thing that 
filled me with ſo much horror. 

Theſe things, and the approach of night, called us 
off, or elſe, as Friday would have had us, we ſhould 
certainly have taken the ſkin of this monſtrous crea- 
ture off, which was worth faving; but we had three 
leagues to go, and our guide haſten'd us; ſo we left 
him, and went forward on our journey, | 

The ground was ſtill covered with ſnow, tho* not 
ſo deep and dangerous as on the mountains; and the 
ravenous creatures, as we heard afterwards, were come 
down into the foreſt, and plain country, preſs'd by 
hunger, to ſeek for food; and had done a great deal of 
miſchief in the villages, where they furpriſed the coun- 
try-people, killed a' great many of their ſheep and hor- 
ſes, and ſome people too. 

We had one dangerous place to paſs, of which our 
guide told us, if there were any more wolves in the 
country, we ſhould find them there; and this was a 
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mall plata, ſurrounded with woods on every Ge and 
a long narrow defile or lane, which we were to paſs 
to get through the wood, and then we ſhould come to 
the village where we were to lodge. | 

It was within half an hour of ſun-ſet when we en. 
tered the firſt wood; and a little after ſun-ſer when 
ve came into the plain, We met with nothing in the 
firſt wood, except that in a little plain within the wood, 
which was not above two furlongs over, we ſaw five 
great . wolves croſs the road, full ſpeed one after ano- 
ther, as if they had been in chace of fome prey, aud 
had it in view; they took no notice of us, and wers 
gone, and out of our ſight, in a few moments, 
Upon this our guide, who, by the way, was 2 
wreeched faint-hearted fellow, bade us keep i in a read 
poſture; for he believed there were more wolves a a= 
coming. | 
We kept our arms ready, and our eyes about us; 
but we ſaw no more wolves till we came through that 
wood, which was near half a league, and entered the 
plain; as ſoon. as we came into the plain, we had oc- 
caſion enough to look about us; the firſt object we met 
with, was a dead horſe; that is to fay, a poor horſe 
which the wolves had killed, and art lealt a dozen of 
them- at work; we could not fay eating of him, but 
picking of his bones rather; bor they had caten up all 
the fleſh before. 

We did not think fit to ginurd hem at their fealt, 
neither did they take much notice ot us; Friday would 
have let fly at them, but I would not ſuſfer him by a- 
ny means; for J found we were like to have more bu- 
ſit eſs upon our hands than we were aware ok. We 
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pere not half gone over the plain, but we began to liear 
the wolves howl in the wood on our left, in a fright» 
ful manner; and preſently after we ſaw about an hun- 
dred coming on directly towards us, all in a body, and 
moſt of them in a line, as regularly as an army drawn 
up by experienced officers : I ſcarce knew in what man- 
ner to receive them; but found, to draw ourſelves in 
a cloſe line, was the only way: So we formed in a mo- 
ment: But, that we might tiot have too mach interval, 
I ordered, that only every other man ſhould fire; and 
that the others, who had not fired, ſhould ſtand ready 
to give them a ſecond volley immediately, if they con- 
tinued to advance upon us; and that then thoſe who 
had fired at firſt, ſhould not pretend to load their fuſiis 
again, but ſtand read, with every one a piſtol, for we 
were all armed with a fuſil, and a pair of piſtols, each 
man; ſo we were by this method able to fire ſix vol- 
leys, half of us at a time; however, at preſent we had 
no neceſſity; for, upon firing the firſt volley, the ene- 
my made à full ſtop, being terrified, as well with the 
noiſe, as with the fire ; four of them, being ſhot in 
the head, dropped ; ſeveral others were wounded, and 
went bleeding off, as we could ſee by the ſnow: I 
found they ſtopped, but did not immediately retreat; 
whereupon, remembring that I had been told, that 
the fierceſt creatures were terrified at the voice of a 
man, I cauſed all our company to hallod as loud as we 
could, and I found the notion not altogether miſtaken; 
for, upon our ſhout, they began to retire, and turn a- 
bout; then J ordered a ſecond volley to be fired in their 
rear, which put them to the gallop; and away they 
vent to the woods, 
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This gave us leiſure to charge our pieces again, and 
that we might loſe no time, we kept doing; but we 
had but little more than loaded our fufils, and put ous. 
ſelves into a readineſs, when we heard a terrible noiſe 
in the ſame wood, on our left; only that it was farther 
onward the ſame way we were to go. 

The night was coming on, and the night began to 
be duſky, which made it the worſe on our fide; but, 
the noiſe increaſing, we could eaſily perceive, that it 
was the howling and yelling of thoſe helliſh creatures; 
and, on a ſudden, we perceived two or three troops of 
wolves, one on our left, one behind us, and one on our 
front; ſo that we ſeemed to be ſurrounded with them; 
however, as they did not fall upon us, we kept our 
way forward, as faſt as we eould make our horſes go, 
which; the way being very rough, was only a good 
large trot ;-and in this manner we only came in view 
of the entrance of the wood, through which we were 
to pals, at the farther ſide of the plain; but we were 
greatly ſurpriſed, when, coming near the lane, or pals, 
we faw a confus'd number of wolves ſtanding jult at 
the entrance. | | 

On a ſudden, at another opening' of the wood, we 
heard the noiſe of a gun; and, looking that way, out 
ruſhed an horſe, with a ſaddle and a bridle on him, fly- 
ing like the wind, and ſixteen or ſeventeen wolves at- 

ter him full ſpeed; indeed the horſe had the heels of 
them; but as we ſuppoſe, that he could not hold it az 
that rate, we doubted not but they would get up with 
him at laſt; and no queſtion but they did, 
Here we had a moſt horrible ſight; for, riding up 
tothe entrance where the horſe came out, we found tht 
carcaſe of another horſe, and of two men devoured by 
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the ravenous creatures, and one of the men was no 
doubt the ſame whom we heard fire the gun; for 
there lay a gun juſt by him fir'd off; but, as to the 
man, his head, and the upper en of his body, were 
eaten up. 

This filled us with horror, and we knew not what 
courſe to take; but the ereatures reſolved us ſoon; 
for they oathered about us preſently, in hopes of prey; 
and I verily believe there were three hundred of them: 
it happened very much to our advantage, that at the 
entrance into the wood, but a little way from it, there 
ay ſome large timber - trees, which had been cut down 
the ſummer before, and I ſuppoſe lay there for car- 

riage: 1 drew my little troop in among theſe trees, and 
placing ourſelves in a line behind one long tree I ad- 
viſed them all to alight, and, keeping that tree before 
us, for a breaſt-work, to ſtand in a triangle, or three 
fronts, incloſing our horſes in the centre, 

We did ſo, and it was well we did; for never was a 
more furious charge than the creatures made upon us 
in this place: they came on us with a growling kind 
of a noiſe, and mounted the piece of timber (which, as 
I faid, was our breaſt-work,) as if they were only ruſh- 
ing upon their prey: and this fury of theirs, it ſeems, 
was principally occaſion'd by their ſeeing our horſes be- 
hind us, which was the prey they aimed at: I order- 
ed our men to fire as before, every other man; and 
| they took their aim ſo. ſure, that indeed they killed 
ſeveral of the wolves at the firſt volley: but there was 
a neceſſity to keep a continual firing, for they came on 
like devils, thoſe behind puſhing on thoſe before. : 

When we had fired our ſecond volley of our fuſils, 
| T 2 
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we thought they ſtopped a little, and 1 hoped they 
would have gone off, but it was but a moment, for 0- 

thers came forward again; ſo we fir'd our volleys of 

our piſtols, and I believe, in theſe four firing, we kil- 
led ſeventeen or eighteen of them, and lamed twice ag 
many; yet they came on again. 

I was loth to ſpend our laſt ſhot too haſtily ; ſo 1 
call'd my ſervant, not my man F. riday, for he was bet- 
ter employed; for, with the greateſt dexterity i imagi- 
nable, he charged my fuſil, and his own, while we were 
engaged; but, as I ſaid, I called my other man; and, 
giving him a horp ef powder, I bade him lay a train, 
all along the piece of timber, and let it be a large train; 
he did fo, and had but juſt time to get away, when the 
wolves came up to it, and ſome were got up upon it; 
when 1, ſnapping an uncharged piſtol, cloſe to the pow- 
der, ſet it on fire; and thoſe that were upon the tim- 
ber were ſcorched. with it, and fix or ſeven of them 
fell, or rather jumped in among us, with the force and 
fright of the fire; we diſpatched theſe i In an inſtant, 
and the reſt were ſo frighted with the light, which the 
night, for now it was very near dark, made more ter- 
rible, that they drew back a little. | 

Upon which J order'd our laſt piſtols to be fir'd off 
in one volley, and after that we gave a ſhout; upon 
this, the wolves turn'd tail, and we fally'd immediately 
upon near twenty lame ones, which we found ſtruggling 
on the ground, and fell a cutting them with our ſwords, 
which anſwer'd our expectation; for the crying and 
howling they made were beiter underſtood by their 
fellows; fo that they fled, and left us. 

Whe had, firſt and laſt, killd about threeſcore of 
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hem; and had it been day-light, we had kilPd many 
more: the field of battle being thus clear'd, we made 
forward again; for we had till near a league to go: 
we heard the ravenous creatures howl and yell in the 
woods as we went, ſeveral times; and ſometimes we 
fancied we ſaw ſome of them, but the ſnow dazzling 
our eyes we were not certain; fo in about an hour 
more, we came to the town, where we were to lodge, 


which we found in a terrible fright, and all ia arms; 
for it ſeems, that, the night before, the wolves and 


ſome bears had broken into that village, and put them 
in a terrible fright; and they were oblig'd to keep 
guard night and day, but eſpecially in the night to pre- 
ferve their cattle, and indeed their people. 

The next morning our guide was ſo ill, and his limbs 
ſo ſwell'd with the rankling of his two wounds, that he 
could go no farther ; ſo we were oblig'd to take a new 
guide there, and go to T holau/e, where we found a warm 
climate, a fruitful pleaſant country, and no ſnow, no 
wolves, or any thing like them; but when we told our 
ſtory at T holouſe, they told us it was nothing but 
what was ordinary in the great foreſtat the foot of the 
mountains, eſpecially when the ſnow lay on the ground : 
but they inquir'd much what kind of a guide we had 
| gotten, that would venture to bring us that way in ſuch 
2 ſevere ſeaſon; and told us, it was very much we were 
not all devour'd : When we told them how we plac'd 
ourſelves, and the horſes in the middle, they blam'd us 
exceedingly, and told us, it was fifty to one but we 
bad been all deſtroy'd; for it was the fight of the hor- 
ſes that made the wolves ſo furious, ſeeing their prey; 
and that at other times they are really afraid of a gun; 
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but they being exceſſive hungry, and raging on that 
account, the eagerneſs to come at the horſes had made 
them ſenſeleſs of danger; and that if we had not by 
the continued fire, and at laſt by the ſtratagem of the 
train of powder maſter'd them, it had been great odds 
but that we had been torn to pieces; whereas, had we 
been content to have ſat ſtill on horſeback, and firq 
as horſemen, they would not have taken the horſes ſo 
much-for their own, when men were on their backs, 
as otherwiſe; and withal they told us, that at laſt, if 
we had ſtood all together, and left our horſes, they 
would have been ſo eager to have devour'd them, that 
we might have come off ſafe, eſpecially having our 
fire-arms in our hands. and being ſo many in number, 

For my part, I was never ſo ſenſible of danger in 
my life; for ſeeing above three hundred devils come 
roaring and open-mouth'd to devour us, and having 
nothing to ſhelter us, or retreat to, I gave myſelf 
over for loſt ; and as it was, I believe, I ſhall never 
eare to croſs thoſe mountains again; I think I would 
much rather go a thouſand leagues by fea, though I 
were ſure to meet with a ſtorm once a week. 
I have nothing uncommon to take notice of, in my 
_ paſſage through France; nothing but what other tra- 
vellers haye given an account ef, with much more ad- 
yantagethan I can; 1 travell'd from T holouſe to Paris, 
and without any conſiderable ſtay came to Calais, and 
landed ſafe at Dover, the fourteenth of January, after 
having had a ſevere cold ſeaſon to travel in. 

I] was now come to the centre of my travels, and 
had in a little time all my new diſcover'd eſtate ſafe 


about me, the bills of exchange, which 1 brought with 


me having been very currently paid. 


. | 
My principal guide, and privy counſellor, was my 
good antient widow» who, in gratitude for the money 
] had ſent her, thought no pains too much, or care tod 
great, to employ for me; and I truſted her fo intire- 
y with every thing, that I was perfectly eaſy as to tire 
ſecurity of my effects; and indeed I was very happy 
from my beginning, and now to the end, in the unſpot- 

ted integrity of this good gentlewoman, - 

And now I began to think of leaving my effects with 
this woman, and ſetting out for Lisbon, and ſo to the 
Brafils: but now another ſer uple came in the way, and 
that was religion; for as I had entertained ſome doubts 
about the Roman religion, even while I was abroad, 
eſpecially in my ſtate of ſolitude; ſo I knew there was 
no going to the Braſils for me, much leſs going to ſet- 
tle there, unleſs I refolved to embrace the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, without any reſerve; except on the o- 
ther hand I reſol ved to be a ſacrifice to my principles, 
be a martyr for religion, and die in the inquiſition ; fo 
I reſolved to ſtay at home, and, if I could find means 

| for it, to diſpoſe of my plantation. 


To this purpoſe I wrote to my old friend at Lisbon, 


who in return gave me notice, that he could eaſily diſ- 


poſe of it there: but that if I thought fit to give him 


leave to offer it in my name to the two merchants, the 
ſurvivors of my truſtees who lived in the Braſils, who 
muſt fully underſtand the value of it, who lived juſt 
upon the ſpot, and whom I knew to be very rich, ſo 
that he believed they would be fond of buying it; he 
did not doubt, but I ſhould make 4 or 5000 pieces of 
eight the more of it. | 


Accordingly I agreed, gave him orders to offer ic 
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to them, and he did ſo; and, in about eight months 
more, the ſhip being then return'd, he ſent me an ac- 
count, that they had accepted the offer, and had remit. 
ted 33,000 pieces of eight to a correſpondent of theirs 
at Lisbon, to pay for it, = 
In return, J figned the inſtrument of ſale in the 
form which they ſeat from Lisbon, and ſent it to my 
old man, who ſent me the bills of exchange for 32,859 
pieces of eight for the eſtate; reſerving the payment 
of 100 moidores a year to him, the old man, during 
his life, and 50 moidores afterwards to his ſon for his 
_ life, which 1 had promiſed them; and which the plan- 
tation was to make good as a rent-charge. And thus [ 
have given the firſt part of a life of fortune and adven- 
ture, a life of providence's chequer-work, and of a ya- 
riety which the world will ſeldom be able to ſhew the 
like of: beginning fooliſhly, but cloſing much more hap- 
pily than any part of it ever gave me leave ſo much as 


to hope for, | 


Any one would think. that in this ſtate of compli- 
cated good fortune, I was paſt running any more ha- 
zards; and ſo indeed I had been, if other circumſtan.- 
ces had concurred; but I was inur'd to a wanderivg 
| life, had no family, nor many relations; nor, however 
rich, had I contracted much acquaintance ; and tho' I 
had ſold my eſtate in the Braſils, yet I cou'd not keep 
that country out of my head, and had a great mind to 
be upcn the wing again; eſpecially I could not reſilt 
the ſtrong inclination I had to ſee my iſland, and to 
know if the poor Spaniards were in being there; and 
how the rogues I left there had uſed them. 

My true friend the widow earneſtly diſſuaded me 
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trom it, and fo far prevail'd with me, that almoſt for 
ſeven years ſhe prevented my running abroad ; during 


' which time I took my two nephews, the children of 


dne of my brothers, into my care: the eldeſt, having 
ſomething of his own, 1 bred up as a gentleman, and 

ve him a ſettlement of ſome addition to his eſtate 
after my deceaſe ; the- other I put out to a captain of 
a ſhip; and after five years, finding him a ſenſible, bold 
enterpriſing young fellow, I put him into a good ſhip, 
and ſent him to ſea : and this young fellow afterwards 
drew me in, as old as I was, to farther adventures my- 
ſelf. | 
In the mean time, I in part ſettled myſelf here: for, 
firſt of all I marry'd, and that not either to my diſad- 
vantage or diffatisfation ; and had three children, two 
ſons and one daughter : but my wife dying, and my 
nephew coming home with good ſucceſs from a voyage 
to Spain, my inclination to go abroad, and his importu- 
hity, prevailed, and engaged me to go in his ſhip as a 
private trader to the Ea Indies: this was in the year 
1694. 

In this voyage I viſited my new colony in the iſland, 
faw my ſucceſſors the Spaniards, had the whole ſtory 
of their lives, and of the villains I left there; how at 
firſt they inſulted the poor Spaniards, how they after» 
wards agreed, diſagreed, united, ſeparated, and how at 
laſt the Spaniards were obliged to uſe violence with 
with them; how they were ſubjected to the Spaniards; 
how honeſtly the Spaniards uſed them; an hiſtory, 


if it were entered into, as full of variety and wonder- 


ful accidents, as my own part; particularly alſo as to 
their battles with the Caribbeans, who landed ſeveral 
U 
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times upon the iſland, and as to the improvement they 
made upon the iſland itſelf ; and how five of them made 
an attempt upon the main land, and brought away e- 
leven men and fiye women priſoners ; by which, at my 
coming, 1 found about twenty young children on the 
iſland. | 

Here I ſtayed about twenty days, left them ſupplies 
of all neceſſary. things, and particularly of arms, pow. 
der, ſhot, cloaths, rools, and two workmen, which I 
brought from England with me; vig. a carpenter and 
r 1 

Beſides this, I ſhar'd the ifland into parts with them, 
reſerv'd to myſelf the property of the whole, but gave 
them ſuch parts, reſpectively, as they agreed on; and, 
having ſettled all things with them, and engaged them 
not to leave the place, I left them ther. 
From thence I touch'd at the Brafils, from whence 
J ſent a bark, which I bought there, with more peo- 
ple, to the iſland; and in it, beſides other ſupplies, I 
ſent ſeven women, being ſuch as I found proper for 
- ſervice, or for wives to ſuch as would take them: as to 
the Engliſhmen, I promiſed them to ſend them ſome 


women from England, with a good cargo of neceſla- 


ries, if they would apply themſelves to planting, which 
I afterwards could not perform: the fellows proved 
very honęſt and diligent, after they were maſter'd, and 
had their properties ſet apart for them, I ſent them 
alſo from the Brafils five cows, three of them being 
big with calf, ſome ſheep, and ſome hogs, which, when 
J came again, were conſiderably increaſed. 

But all theſe things, with an account how 300 Cariv- 
bees came and invaded them, and ruin'd their plantati: 
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ons, and how they fought with that whole number 
twice, and were at firſt defeated, and one of them 
kill'd ; but at laſt a ſtorm deſtroying their enemies ca- 
noes, they famiſh'd or deſtroy'd almoſt all the reſt, and 


renew'd and recovered the poſſeſſion of their plantati- | 


on, and ſtill liv'd upon the iſland. 

All theſe things, with ſome very ſurpriſing incidents 
in ſome new adyentures of my own, for ten years more, 
1 may, perhaps give a farther account of hereafter; 


The END of the FigsT VoLl unk. 
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